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FOREWORD 


ECOGNIZING the growing importance to the United States of the 
R colleges and universities, especially in the light of steadily expand- 
ing enrollments, the Association for Higher Education selected as the 
theme for its 1955 National Conference, “The Meaning and Mission 
of Higher Education, with implications for future practice.” 


The Conference centered on ten major problem areas with implica- 
tions for: the provision of opportunities for higher education; the 
nature of educational programs; national defense; the financial support 
of higher education; quality in education in relation to increasing 
enrollments; staffing the institutions; the interpretation of higher 
education to the public; the structure of higher education; student 
life; and the shifting challenge to general education. Participants in 
the Conference focused attention on the various aspects of these 
problems in a total of 39 discussion groups. 

Held in Chicago, Illinois, on February 28-March 2, 1955, the Tenth 
Annual National Conference on Higher Education brought together 
780 participants from 410 colleges and universities, located in 45 
states and the District of Columbia, from 67 lay and professional 
organizations concerned with higher education, and from 13 govern- 
ment agencies. Participants included 125 presidents, 40 vice presidents, 
232 deans, 136 other administrative officers, and 139 faculty members 
from almost every undergraduate, graduate, and professional field of 
learning from all types of both publicly and privately controlled 
institutions. 


This publication outlines current issues and opinions in American 
higher education as reflected in the Tenth National Conference on 
Higher Education through the addresses, analysts’ statements, and 
recorders’ reports. 


The editor wishes to express his appreciation to the speakers whose 
addresses appear in this report, to the recorders who prepared the 
findings of, the discussion groups, to the members of the Planning 
Committee, to the many other conference leaders, and to the staff of 
the AHE, particularly to Miss Anne C. Yates who carried such a major 
responsibility in the preparation of this volume, all of whom made 
the publication of these proceedings possible. The editor has taken 
editorial prerogatives, but he believes the material represents fairly 
the point of view of each author. It should be pointed out, however, 
that the views expressed are not necessarily those of the National 
Education Association, the Association for Higher Education, or the 
institutions represented by those whose names are indicated in this 
volume. 


G. Kerry SMITH 
June 1, 1955 
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ADDRESSES 


The Meaning and Mission of 
Higher Education 


Buell G. Gallagher 
President, The City College of New York 


T HE meaning and mission of higher education do not fundamentally 
alter from year to year. Fundamentally, higher education is 
charged with responsibility 
to transmit the cultural heritage, enriched, 
to push back the frontiers of knowledge, 
to draw out the latent talent of youth, and 
to be part of the answer to domestic and 
international social problems, rather 
than part of those problems. 
These continuing objectives can, of course, be given many other 
formulations; but however nicely stated, my belief is that these fun- 
damental concerns will not substantially alter over the decades and 
centuries. 

On the other hand, each succeeding moment of experience brings 
its own particular facets of emphasis and of importance; and at any 
given time it ought to be possible to single out a few more critical 
matters for special concern. I intend to concentrate attention on 
these contemporary emphases within the continuing task. What spe- 
cial mission does higher education have in this hour of history, and 
what therefore is its peculiar meaning now? 

Not for a moment do I suggest that we plunge higher education 
into a shifting morass of contemporary quicksand. On the contrary, 
I wish to inquire what we may do about a humanity whose perilous 
path runs close to the brink of annihilation, what may be done about 
this predicament by an education which is itself trying to recover its 
firm footing? It may be that in discovering with new clarity our own 
sense of meaning and mission, we may better be able to pass on an 
enriched cultural heritage, to increase the sum of human knowledge, 
to develop the potential of youth, and to be part of the answer in- 
stead of part of the problem. 

Nor do I ask, or even expect, complete clarification of our problems 
and issues. Our world is in a situation where almost any degree of 
clarification is an improvement. In the country of the blind, the one- 
eyed man is king. A people that walks in darkness will welcome 
even a candle—and it is better to light a candle than to curse the 
darkness. 

My statements, then, can be interpreted as an invitation to humil- 
ity, and to herculean efforts within that attitude of humility. Let 
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me make clear why I speak of the herculean effort, in order that I 
may then turn with some diffidence to suggest a course of action. 

The crisis of our age is new. Man’s powers of creation and of 
destruction have always run an uneven race; but since an August day 
in 1945 the new dimensions of destructive power have reached an 
absolute level. Since that day when (in the words of Horace) 

Prometheus first transmuted 
Atoms culled for human clay 
down to the present hour in which atomic power without moral con- 
trol promises to give humanity back to the dust, man has never 
stood in more urgent peril. The epitaph of mankind has already 
been written: 
A tear for the world, 
A cosmic erratum; 
Started with Adam 
And ended with Atom. 

We are not confronted with a fearsome and uncontrollable act of 
God. We are confronted with an ugly and portentous threat of what 
man is able to do to man—and with the possibility that, unless some 
more nearly viable set of human relationships can be established, man 
will do it. The crisis is of our own making. The answers must be of 
our own finding. 

Surgeons have perfected and used an operation called prefrontal 
lobotomy. Patients judged to be beyond the reach of normal therapy 
because of excessive guilt complexes are subjected to surgery which 
severs the nerve connection between the frontal lobe and the rest of 
the brain. All the previous notions of right and wrong remain in the 
patient’s brain, but there is no communication between the conscience 
and the rational controls. The patient is freed of all his former 
anxieties and worries; indeed, he is a man without a conscience. 

Long before surgeons devised this operation, the individual human 
personality had perfected its own method of achieving much the same 
result, in what psychiatry now calls the sociopathic personality. The 
sociopath is a person who knows that what he is doing is wrong, but he 
does not care. It is a condition described by the Apostle: “What I 
would, I do not; and what I would not, that I do.” 

And what the surgeon does through prefrontal lobotomy, what the 
sociopathic individual does through mental compartmentalization, has 
also been achieved in the whole of Western culture. That is the precise 
meaning of this hour of peril in the H-bomb age. Possessing for the 
first time the power of absolute and complete destruction, man lacks 
the moral power to control such strength. Promethean man is a 
sociopath. Or better, he is nearly sociopathic. ‘There still remains 
enough gnawing fear, rooted in a desire for survival, to afford some 
leverage for corrective action, if we act at once. 

The crisis of our age is moral and spiritual. Gangster man will kill 
himself unless he learns, and learns at once, to live by some better 
standard than his gangster ethic. 
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This, then, is the moment for optimism, not pessimism. New found 
fears might paralyze man’s resolution and make catastrophe inevitable. 
But I hold that annihilation is not inevitable. It is evitable. The 
key to the matter lies in the recovery of balance and control by man’s 
moral conscience over his amoral intellect. Our optimism roots in the 
fact that, at long last, this predicament is inescapably clear. We know 
now what we have to do. It is necessary now that we should want 
to do it, and do it. 

I submit these concerns as the special meaning and mission of higher 
education in this fateful hour. And I conclude that the urgency of 
the matter should spur us to the herculean effort necessary to the task. 

At the same time, no man could address himself to the struggle to 
recover moral control over immoral and amoral power without con- 
fessing to a deep sense of inadequacy. Moral man is a David before a 
giant Goliath. Who knows whether his pebble may miss? A due 
sense of humility is indicated. Somewhat diffidently, then, may I 
suggest what seem to me to be useful ways in which higher education 
may become less a part of the problem and more a part of the answer to 
the question of our age. 

A school teacher recently asked a small boy to name the four free- 
doms. “That's easy,” he replied. “Freedom from fear, freedom from 
want, freedom from religion, and freedom from speeches.” And while 
it is understandable that a youngster may describe freedom entirely 
in conceptions of liberation, freedom from, a more mature conception 
will insist that freedom is different from liberty. Liberty is the absence 
of restraint. It is what a sailor gets after six months at sea with no 
liquor and no women. Liberty is better than slavery, but it is less 
than freedom. Liberty is merely a condition, a status different from 
slavery or compulsion. 

Freedom, on the other hand, is not a status. It is not a condition. 
It isa method. Where liberty is negative, freedom is positive. Where 
liberty is merely the absence of restraint, freedom is the effective op- 
portunity to create. Liberty merely describes what we want to get 
away from, not what we want positively to do. The basic difference 
between liberty and freedom lies in the fact that freedom has moral 
dimensions which are positive, while liberty’s highest level of morality 
lies in striking off the shackles. Liberty may cleanse the Augean 
stables; freedom puts new oxen in them. 

Two things, basically, differentiate freedom from liberty: (1) free- 
dom means moral responsibility, voluntarily assumed, and (2) freedom 
demands an effective opportunity to act on one’s choices. If either of 
these is lacking, to the degree that is lacking, one enjoys not freedom 
but liberty. Look at these two characteristics and see whether my 
assertion is not true. 

Suppose that the persons who make up a society are free from slavery 
either to the state or to other men. They are at liberty. And suppose 
that these persons refuse to accept the responsibilities which go with 
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free choice. What then happens? Everybody is at liberty, but none 
are free. Since there are no rules of the game, no man is free to play 
it. Liberty becomes anarchy where there is no morality. If a man 
were an island, entire unto himself, his liberty would impinge on no 
one but himself. He could refuse, if he wished, to accept the con- 
sequences of his choices, and he, alone, would pay the price. But the 
moment that Robinson Crusoe has a Man Friday with him, both of 
them must assume moral responsibilty if there is to be a viable 
future. Freedom, as distinguished from mere liberty, demands that 
each man shall know the difference between right and wrong, and that 
he shall want to do the right. And to protect freedom alike from the 
liberty which would destroy it and from the slavery which would de- 
stroy it and from the slavery which would crush it, men have painfully 
hammered out on the anvil of history their working answers and moral 
codes. The only free man is one who voluntarily assumes the respon- 
sibilities of moral conduct. All others are enemies of freedom. 

Or, take the second requisite, the effective opportunity to act on 
one’s choices. When Robinson Crusoe landed on his island, he was 
completely at liberty. There was no government to tax him, no police- 
man to watch him, no church or court or wife to interfere with any 
whim. He was at liberty. He was not free. At liberty to do as he 
pleased, he was not yet free to do as he chose. DeFoe thoughtfully 
endowed him with selected supplies and tools from the wreck, thereby 
foreshadowing the long process through which Crusoe was to convert 
liberty to freedom. Crusoe’s struggle with the elements and with him- 
self demonstrates the truth that while liberty can be bestowed, freedom 
must be built. 

One of the basic difficulties of contemporary American life comes 
from the fact that many do not recognize these differences between 
liberty and freedom. They seem to think that the job is done when 
tyranny is overthrown and slavery expunged. They should know better. 
They should recall that period in American history when millions 
of former slaves were suddenly emancipated. At liberty to walk the 
highways at will, they were not free to make a home. No longer 
owned by other citizens, they were not themselves voters and tax- 
payers. They lacked even the “freedom” of a refugee camp. In this 
perspective, it becomes clear that liberty is only the beginning of the 
opportunity to be free. Liberty can be bestowed; freedom must be 
built. And freedom comes only to those who prefer right instead of 
wrong, and who have the chance to act on that preference, and do so. 

The upshot at this stage of my discussion can be put in these words: 
David’s aim will be only as true as his practice has made it. Moral 
freedom comes only to those who believe in it enough to practice it. 
Promethean man will hear the voice of conscience only when that 
voice has the saving word to speak. 

And the conclusion of this matter for education is as plain as any 
lesson of history, and about as difficult to translate into educational 
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specifics. “The conclusion is that the only way to teach moral values is 
to get them accepted as the basis of action; in short, to practice what 
we would teach. Seeing in the methods of moral freedom the instru- 
ments by which an awakened conscience may yet master an amoral 
intellect, we had better use the methods of moral freedom. This 
means that each individual must win his way through to voluntary 
acceptance of responsibility, and it also means that the responsible 
individual must be free to act effectively. An educational system which 
dictates choices does not educate for freedom. An educational system 
which, having awakened men’s desires to act responsibly, does not 
permit that action to be effective, does not educate for freedom. 

The over-all difficulty which stands in the way of achieving freedom 
through education stems from the fact that education is a process of 
learning with older persons standing in the position of teachers of 
younger people. At every level of maturity, from kindergarten to 
graduate school, the problem is with us: How can older persons and 
younger persons work together in actual freedom for anybody, when 
the younger are in the process of learning what the older are supposed 
already to know? If the teacher does not know more than the student, 
by what right does he draw his salary as a teacher? And if he does 
know more, then why not teach it? How much freedom should the 
pupil have in deciding whether or not to accept the multiplication 
table? If a teacher knows the difference between right and wrong in a 
given situation, why not instruct the younger learner correctly? And if 
we admit that in some circumstances the teacher who knows the 
answers should lead the student to accept them, then where do we 
draw the line? And how can you call it freedom, when the student 
is free only to learn what the teacher teaches? None of these are easy 
questions. They are less easily answered in general terms than in each 
specific instance as it arises. Nevertheless, it is possible to suggest 
basic general ideas which can give guidance to teacher and student 
alike. 

1. The student should be permitted and encouraged to assume all 
the responsibility which it is appropriate for him to have at his level 
of maturity. Maturing, of course, is not a straight-line process: it often 
zigzags, with ups and downs in the learning curve. Neither is it geared 
precisely to the calendar: a child of five may be more mature in some 
respects than he is later at 12 or at 18. What must be done is to give 
each pupil and student the responsibility which goes with his level 
of maturity at any moment, and therefore to give him the freedoms 
which go with those responsibilities. Frequently, this will mean con- 
flict. Learners, like teachers, often think that freedom means merely 
liberty. They want the freedom without responsibility. They want 
to drive the car, but put the responsibility on the passenger for any 
accident. They want no parental or professorial control over their 
decisions, but neither do they want to pick up the pieces when mistakes 
are made. Or it may be that they want the irresponsible liberty to 
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be careless of themselves and their fellows—and they try to defend that 
carelessness as freedom. 


Well, I, for one, am quite sure that we do not have to send every 
male college student into a bawdy house in order that he may learn 
what prostitution is. Nor do we have to hire professional prostitutes 
to teach about their profession in the colleges if students are to know 
what is involved. Every medical school teaches about syphillis, but it 
is unnecessary to recommend it. I see no violation of freedom in that 
fact. Neither teacher nor student is harmed by the knowledge that 
disease is disease. Likewise, every medical school teaches anatomy. 
It is necessary that the student learn it if he is to be a good doctor. 
Freedom is not violated by requiring the medical student to learn the 
tools of his trade. Indeed, it would be a sorry day for the medical 
profession and for their patients if false notions were to pervert medi- 
cal education from freedom to learn what is essential to the profes- 
sion into liberty to learn whatever one wanted to. There is a dif- 
ference between freedom and liberty. That difference is practical 
and clear. It is a moral difference. 

Currently at The City College we are going through one of those 
debates which guarantee that life is never dull. The debate centers 
around a decision made by a student-faculty committee that all 
officially chartered clubs and organizations must file a complete mem- 
bership list. Some organizations, particularly half a dozen political 
clubs, argue that this constitutes a dangerous invasion of personal 
rights—specifically, the right to freedom of association. 

Others argue that what these dissenters are asking for is not freedom, 
but liberty. It is said that they want to be at liberty to act as a part 
of a group without assuming any personal responsibility for what that 
group does. They want to act like the hooded Ku Klux Klan. They 
want also to have the college take the responsibility for the existence 
of the group, while they are at liberty anonymously to disregard the 
consequences to the college of any actions which the group may take. 
Those who defend the present ruling believe that freedom of associa- 
tion is not jeopardized or infringed upon when those who thus freely 
associate are required to assume responsibility for their actions. 

Or, take another illustration—the moral basis of intercollegiate 
competition in sports. —The American amateur athletic world is today 
considerably exercised over the way in which Soviet athletes are re- 
ceiving government subsidy. We Americans rightly insist that an 
amateur cannot at the same time be a professional. And yet the whole 
of our “Big Time” intercollegiate sports world is strictly professional. 
The players are hired by the highest bidder, and play for the pay they 
get—in scholarships, jobs, or cash. The only excuses offered for this 
professionalism are two: (1) all the others do it, and (2) we need the 
gate receipts. Neither argument is morally defensible. 

I propose that from now on all broadcast announcers use the full 
statistical material for each player—not only height, weight, and home 
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town, but also the size of his scholarship and other inducements, and 
his standing as a student. I propose secondly, that the selection of 
athletes begin after registration. Let the colleges which are fielding 
professional teams say so, and quit kidding themselves—they are not 
kidding anybody else. Let them frankly argue that they have to buy 
the players to win the games to get the gate receipts to buy more 
players to win more games. Finally, as between the moral victory and 
the immoral victory, let each institution stand up and be counted. 

And those who attack the present ruling reply that to require the 
assumption of such responsibility is to violate the basic notion of moral 
freedom. To which further answer is given that every freedom carries 
its own price tag of responsibility—and those who will not assume the 
responsibility cannot claim the freedom as a right. There the debate 
presently rests. And it is on the outcome of such debate, seriously 
and publicly undertaken, that the hope of the future lies. 

By moral freedom we mean a situation in which each person, both 
as an individual and as a member of any group or of the whole, faces 
himself with the necessity of making decisions between right and wrong 
and of acting on those decisions. It is miseducative to set up a situa- 
tion in a college or university which denies or limits this personal 
responsibility in any student or teacher. And it is equally miseducative 
to set up a situation in which those who accept the responsibility for 
moral choice are denied the opportunity to make choices and act on 
them. This is my second point. 

2. It is the duty of educators to provide opportunity for effective 
learning of moral responsibility. Included in these opportunities will, 
of course, be the unhampered access to the accumulated store of 
knowledge and thought, no matter how eccentric or heretical a given 
notion may appear to be. Freedom is unafraid. It does not burn © 
books; it does not cut off the search; it does not close the free market 
to any idea. 

Moral freedom does insist that the free market of ideas be one which 
is free from thugs and thieves. Unless the Communist, the Fascist, 
and the Racist can be dissociated from their particular brands of 
intellectual and moral degeneration, they have no right to claim a 
place in the free market of ideas. Character assassins and intellectual 
muggers, with their blackjack approach to intellectual controversy, 
have a place in the contemporary American college and university 
not unlike those Greeks who voted that Socrates should drink the 
hemlock. Educators, in providing opportunities for freedom, are 
under moral obligation to disqualify those who would use liberty to 
destroy freedom. The man whose mind is closed has no place in free 
inquiry. The man who has surrendered his judgment to a party or a 
prejudice has no rightful place in the fellowship of free learning. He 
lacks the integrity by which moral choice is guided. In short, just as 
I would not hire a Communist to teach communism, but would insist 
that men of integrity must teach about communism and that it must 
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be studied freely; so, also, I would insist that the late and unlamented 
aberrations known as McCarthyism should also be studied—but that it 
is not necessary to engage a censured senator to do the teaching. One 
of the prerequisites for the teaching of moral freedom is that it be 
done by teachers who are themselves morally responsible. 

And the institution which is interested in the learning of moral 
responsibility will devote its continuing attention to both the protec- 
tion and the furtherance of such learning. It will use all legitimate 
means to search out and improve the processes which evoke construc- 
tive responses from students and teachers. It will devote some of its 
budget and much of its attention to the setting up and carrying on of 
student government processes which rest moral responsibility in the 
hands of students. It will be constantly on guard against the danger 
that freedom may start to degenerate into liberty because of irrespon- 
sibility; but it will also refuse to resort to coercion and enslavement 
of minds of men as the cure for irresponsible liberty. It will put its 
faith in freedom. It will act on that faith. 

Perhaps this is a good place to end this paper. In the old days of 
Liberalism with the capital “L,” the paper would have ended here. 
But bitter experience has taught one additional lesson which must be 
here recorded before I can leave the subject. 

That lesson is that method is not enough—that methods are devised 
for some reason beyond themselves. _~ 

This is the point at which not a few well intentioned and high 
minded men have made mistakes. For example, they have vigorously, 
and rightly, defended the civil and religious liberties guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights. Particularly, they have stressed the importance of 
protecting due process of law against the inroads of ambitious politi- 
cians hiding beyond Congressional immunity and using investigatory 
powers sometimes in defiance of constitutional rights. And there they 
have stopped. They have protected constitutional methods and have 
forgotten that these methods are to be protected not only for them- 
selves, but also because they are meant to be used for some purpose. 
They have only partly carried their responsibility in the defense of 
moral freedom. Having protected the method, they have not pushed 
on to use it in defeating the enemies of freedom. 

What has happened is that a shortsighted logical consistency has 
made men slaves to a new and dangerous dogma—the notion that 
method is everything and goals are nothing. While rightly insisting 
that means and ends are a continuum, we ought not to conclude that 
only means are a reality, that there is no end. The truth is that the 
means describe and define the result; and the equally important truth 
is that the result is important in and of itself. It is an end. To say 
that status is an illusion and only process is reality is to over-correct 
the former error which argued that the end was the only reality and 
that it justified any means. There are more ways to reject an error 
than by embracing its opposite twin. 
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This brings us squarely up against the question of values, perhaps 
the most bafflingly difficult of all educational problems. The dilemma 
can be quickly stated. If we believe in freedom as method and as a 
resulting goal, then by what contradictory process can we justify the 
selection of one set of values as over against another? Does not prefer- 
ence violate freedom? 

I think not. We are accustomed to use the methods of free inquiry 
in the physical sciences, permitting the search to go in whatever 
direction promises to uncover new truth or correct old truth. And 
while the methods of the exact sciences are scarcely adaptable in their 
precise forms for application to the behavioral sciences and particu- 
larly to the moral and spiritual realm, the basic method of free 
inquiry is still a good one, when rightly used with respect to the subject 
matter under scrutiny. The difficulty with the teaching of values and 
value judgment lies not so much with the subject matter as with the 
method. 

And the method necessary to inquiry in the matter of values is 
undoubtedly the most demanding agd most difficult of all human 
effort. We are required to think, to think long and hard and rigorously 
and honestly. There is no harder labor known to man. We are re- 
quired to study, to study closely and cautiously and objectively and 
with singlemindedness. There is no art more hardly perfected. We 
are required to make decisions, some more tentative than others, and 
to keep them in proper perspective as we move forward with the 
inquiry. Under the rigors of these requirements only the diligent 
and the stouthearted progress. The lazy retreat to someone else’s 
dicta and find their secondhand answers easier to hold to than the 
formless blur of their own half-realized thoughts. The timid take a 
good look at the endless swells of a broadening ocean and immediately 
put about for snug harbor. The domineering demand that everyone 
else get on their boat and make for the port they have themselves 
selected from ancient charts. The inexperienced and incautious set 
sail in a gathering storm without a rudder, and founder. Only he is 
free to sail the seas and find new continents who uses a good ship and 
a stout heart to make a determined search without prejudging as to 
whether or not land lies below the horizon. And while it may be true 
that most of the geographical globe is now explored, there is many an 
exciting voyage of discovery yet to be undertaken in the realms of 
human relations and of ideas. There are more frontiers yet to conquer 
than all the history of man to this hour has surveyed. For the teach- 
ing and learning of values, the method of freedom alone suffices. 

This does not mean that all human experience up to this moment 
is to be discarded or disregarded. This does not mean that what has 
been taught to us as revealed religious truth or as profoundly com- 
pelling philosophy or as substantially verified sociological fact—that 
all these are to be thrown in the ash can of disuse and contempt. On 
the contrary, quite the most exciting form of intellectual adventuring 
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is to set out to follow the trail of some giant discoverer whose recorded 
thoughts are preserved for us. And even if one wishes to differ from 
Luther or Aquinas or Aristotle, it is first necessary to know what these 
others thought and taught before one can differ. It is also just pos- 
sible that one or another of the ancients and even of the recent or the 
contemporary masters may have hit upon some tidbit which a sopho- 
more will seize upon with a great glow of self-discovery, and make his 
own. 

And I, for one, am unready to insist that a teacher must be neutral 
and faceless in his teaching. Indeed, it has always seemed to me that 
it is impossible for any sane person actually and seriously to lay 
claim to neutrality as between competing values and value systems. 
The very pose of neutrality is itself a declared value judgment. The 
professor who professes nothing does not even profess—except that he 
does profess nothing. 

I would push the argument far enough to justify entire colleges in 
taking a particular point of view and in defending it, if they so desire. 
Our society is a free one, and freedom must carry with it the right to 
arrive at conclusions and act upon them. Catholics, Baptists, Free- 
thinkers, Mohammedans, Logical-Positivists, Jews, Episcopalians (both 
high church and low)—any group which has a position to defend and 
wishes to promulgate it has the right freely to do so in our pluralistic 
society. Each of us should defend the right of others to differ from 
us and to do so with vigor and imagination. We should take this stand 
not because to take any other is ultimately to endanger our own 
freedom to think and believe. We should take this stand because 
it is the right one. We should not be afraid of the value judgment 
expressed in declaring that it is the right one to take. We should take 
the risks of freedom gladly, because we know that freedom’s way is 
right and best. 

In those institutions of higher education which are supported by tax 
funds, the kind and quality of commitment permitted is necessarily 
somewhat different from that permitted in institutions under private 
auspices. But whether in public or in private institutions, the truth 
remains unchanged; and that truth is that serious ideas seriously ex- 
plored by honest men and dedicated minds will prove to be no load- 
stone on which voyagers run to their destruction. 

The search for values, and the stout defense of values which are 
proved—these are inherent and basic to any education worthy of the 
efforts of free men. 

Finally, there is one more point. The free man who knows what 
he prefers and why he prefers it will never be found in the cowards’ 
camp or running with the pack. He will be identified by the degree 
to which he is his own master and makes his own commitments. In 
the end, this whole matter of the meaning and mission of higher 
education comes down to one simple question: When a man or a 
woman graduates, free in mind and freed in spirit, what will he use 
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that freedom for? Is he ready to use it fearlessly in the defense of 
freedom? Will he take the consequences of his readiness? 

When the Nazis, one of the less imaginative recent enemies of free- 
dom, were riding high, they invaded Denmark. Seizing Copenhagen, 
they proceeded to issue orders to the Danish king. Among others was 
the order that particular streets were not to be used by Danes. The 
king replied to his captors that the next morning he would send a man 
on horseback to ride down the forbidden street. ‘He will be shot,” 
said the Nazi general. To which His Majesty, a free man, replied, 
“I will be the man.” 


Higher Education and the 
American Economy 
Henry David 


Executive Secretary, National Manpower Council, Columbia University 


B* 1890, the United States, already the leading producer of agricul- 
tural commodities, had established the base of a predominantly in- 
dustrial economy. Shortly after that date, it assumed first rank among 
the nations of the world in the volume of goods manufactured. Today, 
the United States is responsible for almost half of the goods produced 
in the world. In 1890, out of every hundred of our young people 
about three or four graduated from high school, and only one from 
college. Today, one in every eight of our young people graduate from 
college, and about six in every ten collect—even if they do not earn— 
a high school diploma. 

America’s economic life has left its imprint upon higher education— 
that convenient abstraction which permits one to deal coherently with 
not far from 2,000 institutions of learning, diverse in character and 
involving millions of people engaged in a bewildering variety of activi- 
ties. The extent and the strength of this imprint will be suggested 
if you are willing to imagine for a moment that all of the physical 
evidences and the records of industry, business, farming, transporta- 
tion, and trade have vanished, and then to ask yourself how much of a 
picture of the nation’s economic activities could be constructed from 
an examination of the evidence for these activities located in our col- 
leges and universities. The ingenious investigator could fashion a 
quite revealing, though distorted, picture from sources of funds; 
scholarship and fellowship opportunities; schools, departments, and 
divisions of instruction; titles of academic chairs; course offerings and 
specialized vocational programs; distribution of students by fields of 
study; degrees awarded; the annual reports of presidents; honorary 
degrees conferred; the work of placement bureaus; and the composi- 
tion of boards of trustees. 

One could derive no less suggestive an insight into the present 
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character of and functions performed by higher education by reversing 
the exercise, invoking solely the evidence provided by the economy. 
The number and kinds of college and university trained personnel em- 
ployed in different segments of the economy; the alterations in tech- 
nology; the recruitment policies pursued by industrial and other firms; 
the use of the college degree as a screening device in selecting mana- 
gerial personnel; the character of the contributions made by business 
enterprises to institutions of higher education; their research grants 
and contracts—these and still other evidences point up the impact 
which colleges and universities have had upon our economic life. 

The exhaustive and definitive study of the part that the growth of 
higher education has played in the development of the American 
economy still remains to be written. But it is not necessary to wait on 
the fulfillment of that undertaking to observe that since the close of the 
nineteenth century a constantly growing proportion of the highly 
skilled personnel required for the effective functioning of our tech- 
nologically advanced and complex economy is college and university 
educated and trained. It is also clear, as one looks ahead, that the 
rate and direction of America’s future economic development will 
depend to a critical degree upon the quality and the number of men 
and women whose preparation for economic functions will be over- 
whelmingly a responsibility of the colleges and universities. 

In seeking to understand the nature of economic development—that 
is, the nature of the process measured by continuing increases in the 
per capita production of goods and services—economists and historians 
have tended to concentrate attention chiefly upon such factors as 
savings and capital formation, income distribution, scientific and tech- 
nological knowledge, physical resources, market organizations, entre- 
preneurial behavior, and political and legal institutions. Until 
recently, the human resource factor in economic development has been 
relatively neglected. Moreover, when it was given due weight, it was 
generally considered in terms of gross labor supply problems from a 
quantitative and demographic point of view. 

True, it was always taken for granted that the abilities and skills 
of the labor force and, therefore, at least by implication, its educational 
level and the investment which a society makes in the facilities and 
opportunities for education, matter significantly to its economic devel- 
opment. It has, however, been much easier to read a rise in educa- 
tional standards as the result, or as the concomitant, of economic 
progress than to seek to determine with any precision the interrelation- 
ship between a society’s investment in education and its economic 
growth. 

There were some strong hints embedded in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century economic history of Japan and Germany, to 
say nothing of that of the United States, as to what could be accom- 
plished by forcing certain kinds of educational developments. But it is 
only in recent years that the idea has gained currency—and to this 
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Soviet Russia has, curiously enough, contributed significantly—that a 
society may be able to manipulate its investment in the facilities and 
opportunities for education and training, in a fashion similar to its 
allocation of capital for investment in new plants and machines, so as 
to influence its future economic growth along certain lines. 

Today, we are becoming increasingly sensitive to the role that highly 
trained manpower and, consequently, higher education play in eco- 
nomic development. Whether this new awareness, which is extremely 
important, also has certain dangers attached to it, is a question to 
which I will return. 

Our current sensitivity to the critical importance of highly trained 
manpower must in large part be ascribed to the shortage situations 
experienced since World War II and to the concern with manpower 
policies which these engendered on the part of governmental bodies 
and private organizations. The pinch of shortages of different kinds 
of professionally and scientifically trained personnel—notably of 
doctors, nurses, teachers, engineers, and a variety of physical scientists 
—compelled us to face up to the disastrous effects upon our national 
security and economic well-being which they would produce if they 
were to continue unrelieved for a significant time. This experience 
has produced a new and important, though as yet imperfect, body of 
knowledge bearing on the problems of manpower supply and demand 
and utilization; the relationship of education and training to sub- 
sequent function and performance; and the viable instrumentalities 
for policy action in a democratic society. 

The experiences of “underdeveloped” societies which attempt to 
modernize their economies have also helped to make us more sensitive 
to the role of highly skilled manpower and education. The effective 
use of capital and the exploitation of the potentialities of scientific 
knowledge and technology in these areas are always dependent upon 
the availability of skilled workers, technicians, and scientific and pro- 
fessional personnel, either native or imported. What transpires when 
“underdeveloped” societies attempt to develop economic techniques 
and structures modeled on those of the United States or Western 
Europe helps to illuminate the meaning of pieces of experience buried 
within our own history. 

What occurred in the expansion of research and development ex- 
penditures in the United States, from not quite one and one-third bil- 
lion dollars at the close of World War II to approximately three and 
one-half billion dollars currently, is significant in this context. The 
explosive growth of the research and development effort has been a 
primary factor in the high demand for scientists and engineers on the 
part of government, industry, and the universities. More important 
is the fact that manpower availability appears to have been a far more 
decisive limiting factor on the scale of research and development activi- 
ties than dollar considerations. 

We know far less than we should about the future demand for 
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highly trained manpower. But the indicators upon which we rely 
point to the judgment that it is unlikely that the United States will 
produce more college and university trained men and women in the 
proximate future than the economy will be able to employ at the 
maximum level of their skills. The big danger, it seems clear, lies not 
in that direction, but in the possibility that the supply of highly 
trained men and women will be inadequate to the nation’s future re- 
quirements. And this danger is enhanced if we fail with respect to 
three objectives: to increase the supply of young people of ability 
reaching the colleges; to strengthen the institutions of higher educa- 
tion; and, finally, to reduce the present degree of wastage of potential 
ability in the population. 

It certainly does not lie within the power of higher education alone 
to realize these objectives. Unless there is early identification of ability, 
a drastic improvement in the quality of secondary education, a more 
effective program of educational and vocational guidance, and easier 
access to more equal educational opportunities for the members of 
groups presently disadvantaged in this respect, the stream of young 
people of ability reaching college will remain too small and large- 
scale waste of potential ability will continue. Without much greater 
financial support from both private and public sources than they now 
receive, the colleges and universities cannot be fashioned into stronger 
centers of intellectual activity than they now are. Note that I am not 
saying “into more effective training institutions for professional and 
scientific occupations,” for there is a substantial difference between the 
two. 

It is naive to believe, however, that money alone will serve to 
strengthen the colleges and universities as centers of intellectual 
activity. For, what also is involved are attitudes, deep-seated in our 
society, in which a general approval of education—that is, of formal 
schooling—is accompanied by an amiable contempt for the intellectual 
and the academic. We are a price-minded people, and it is, con- 
sequently, significant that the prices we are prepared to pay for intel- 
lectual and educational services are, with few exceptions, relatively low. 
We place a high value, by contrast, on education for certain profes- 
sional pursuits, and it is no accident that our medical, law, and engi- 
neering schools enjoy the enviable reputations they do. We respond 
positively when the gospel of higher education is cast in terms of 
economic worth in future income. Yet, our dominant attitudes assign 
a low value to intellectual endeavor and to the worth of education for 
its own sake. Certainly our actions indicate that we even place a low 
value on education as an essential instrument for liberating the indi- 
vidual by facilitating the full development of his potentialities. 

It is a mistake to represent higher education solely as the innocent 
victim of this deplorable condition, for it has also contributed to it. 
With a few notable exceptions, higher education has been defensive 
about its intellectual functions and responsibilities. It has been all 
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too willing to escape from these to grapple with less difficult problems 
of internal organization, administrative structure, and extra-curricular 
activities. To the extent that it has done this, it has contributed to 
the poor utilization of much of its energies and brains. 

Many institutions of higher education discourage—though not neces- 
sarily by conscious intent—disinterested, critical thought in and re- 
flection on both their students and their faculties. ‘Too many of them 
respond so readily to the demands made upon them by the society, 
that they tend to operate as educational service stations rather than 
as educational institutions. Higher education has fashioned its own 
professional language—some might prefer the more invidious term 
‘‘jargon”—and, while this may help its personnel to talk with one 
another, it has certainly been far more potent in discouraging effec- 
tive communication with the larger community. 

These complaints are familiar, but, as long as they carry substance, 
there is every reason to reiterate them. Moreover, they do have a 
bearing on the relationship between higher education and the Amer- 
ican economy. 

I have stated that the quantitative and qualitative characteristics of 
the future supply of professionally and scientifically trained manpower 
will be critical determinants of the country’s economic well-being, as 
well as of its security. The education and training of this segment 
of the labor force is overwhelmingly the responsibility of our col- 
leges and universities. ‘The manner in which this responsibility is 
appraised and fulfilled will have the gravest consequences. 

An urgent and quite valid cry has been raised for some time for 
extraordinary efforts to be made to increase the supply of our engi- 
neers and scientists. It would be unfortunate if the cry went unheeded. 
But I wish there were equally strong voices heard emphasizing the 
importance of an adequate supply of highly trained and competent 
men and women in a host of other fields—in the social sciences, in the 
humanities, in education, in the arts, in religion. I would not think 
it necessary to assert the nation’s parallel need for non-technological 
and non-scientific manpower, if I were not troubled by certain over- 
tones which, though not dominant, can be heard in the present stress 
on engineers and scientists. One such overtone conveys the feeling 
that the nation is more deeply indebted to them than to all other 
kinds of college and university trained personnel, and that this debt 
should be paid in terms of significantly differential prestige and income 
and special treatment for military service. Another suggests that if we 
wish to observe how a society which truly appreciates its engineers and 
scientists behaves, we should look at Soviet Russia. True, we are in a 
race with Soviet Russia in terms of the resources of highly trained 
manpower, but the means of winning that race must be of our own 
fashioning and congruent with our own values. 

Surely it must be possible to secure the supply of scientists and engi- 
neers we need within the context of a broader effort to expand and 
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strengthen our total educational resources. It is not necessary, nor 
would it be wise, to achieve this objective by imposing penalties upon 
other fields of endeavor and thus seriously distorting the larger mission 
of higher education. 

We have already had warnings that some measure of imbalance may 
now be occurring as a result of the large-scale research and develop- 
ment contracts which the Federal Government and industry have 
been placing with colleges and universities. Through these contracts, 
higher education, of course, makes a major contribution to the nation’s 
security and to the advance of science and technology. These contracts, 
moreover, have eased the financial difficulties of some institutions and 
have made possible improvements in their research facilities and staffs, 
Research and development contracts, however, are chiefly directed to 
applied research purposes in the natural sciences. Consequently, there 
has been concern that they may, over the long run, have the effect of 
reducing the importance of basic research within the colleges and uni- 
versities, of their teaching function, and of the humanities and the 
social sciences. 

The college or university moved by a sense of its own integrity 
and its obligation to serve the larger community will be on guard 
against such possible distortions in its spirit and structure. It will want 
to assess—as a number are now doing—the long-term impact upon it 
of contract research and other opportunities to provide specialized 
services, however enticing they may be in the short-run. It will want 
its faculty to make important contributions to basic knowledge in the 
sciences and to the translation of this knowledge into processes, ma- 
chines, goods, and services. But it will also want to maximize the 
capacity of its faculty to investigate freely and critically—and with full 
recognition that error has a positive function in the pursuit of truth— 
the full range of man’s activities and behavior and the meaning of 
human experience. There was a time when this task was largely the 
province of non-academics, when the major historians, political 
scientists, economists, and literary critics, for example, were not likely 
to be professors. This undertaking is now almost exclusively located 
in the institutions of higher education, where it constitutes a respon- 
sibility that neither we nor the rest of the world can afford to have 
indifferently performed. 

The injunction to higher education implicit in my argument is quite 
simple. It must not confuse the economy with society. Consequently, 
it must not conceive its relationship to the economy as a trainer of 
highly specialized manpower and as a center for research in such 
terms that its capacity to fulfill other needs of the society will be 
severely limited. If the institutions of higher education were geared 
to respond automatically and with maximum efficiency only to the 
current needs of the economy, they would take on the appearance of 
high level and expensive service stations. A system of higher education 
engaged, in effect, in supplying parts and in repair operations would 
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not only debase its name, but it would also do the economy disservice. 

What is required for economic development is not the replacement 
of worn-out parts by their equivalents, but preparation for the central 
fact of continuing change: of continuing change in bodies of knowl- 
edge, in ways of doing things and utilizing skills, in materials and 
products, in occupational functions, in forms of organization and struc- 
ture. From the point of view of manpower characteristics, flexibility 
and resourcefulness are key desiderata. ‘This means that highly spe- 
cialized manpower must not only be equipped to perform existing 
tasks, but, by virtue of the breadth of education, also prepared to 
assume new functions without great strain or sizable new training costs. 

Preparation for continuing change has more than a technological 
dimension. It also means an education which equips men and women 
to recognize, if not to cope with, the alterations that a dynamic 
technology and economy impose upon other aspects of their lives. It 
requires an exposure to experiences that will encourage self-develop- 
ment long after the diploma is won. If I had any simple prescriptions 
for bringing about these consequences, I would readily share them. 1 
do not. But I am persuaded that the college or university education 
which does not give these targets high priority does not provide the 
economy with the highly trained men and women required, and makes 
its own small contribution to a schizoid society. 

Since higher education plays so vital a role with respect to the 
effective functioning of the economy and its continued development, 
what is there to be said about the reciprocal behavior of business enter- 
prise, particularly of large-scale enterprise, which has become an in- 
creasingly important source of financial support for the colleges and 
universities? Happily a number of distinguished leaders of the business 
community have expressed more persuasively than I could the obliga- 
tion of that community to maintain and strengthen the institutions 
of higher education through funds for operating expenses, plant ex- 
pansion, research and library facilities, and scholarship and fellowship 
programs. They have recognized that the scale and purposes of their 
contributions can affect not only the character of the colleges and 
universities, but also the substance of our culture. Their guide-lines 
for the behavior of business enterprises are sensible. ‘That they are not 
yet acted on widely enough is self-evident. 

It will be sufficient, therefore, to stress the fact that adequate 
support of our colleges and universities by business enterprises through 
direct contribution, or indirectly through increased public expendi- 
tures requiring higher taxes, is not a philanthropic gesture. It is an 
act of self-interest, perhaps even of self-preservation. It may even be 
regarded, in one sense, as an act of justice, for only a small part of the 
cost of educating the highly trained manpower which our business 
enterprises require has been directly borne by them. 

In the course of this century, both American higher education and 
the American economy have experienced expansions and structural 
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modifications of revolutionary magnitude. We can now perceive more 
clearly than we did in the past a system of interdependence in the 
transformations which have marked these two areas of American life. 
Their future developments will be linked even more intimately. In 
both areas, I suspect, Henry Adam’s characterization of the crisis of 
the present century, as a race between education and catastrophe, 
carries more weight than it ever did. 


Higher Education and 
World Affairs 


Dorothy Fosdick 
Former Member, Policy Planning Staff, Department 
of State; Author, Common Sense and World Affairs 


1‘ My college days higher education was not expected to assume a 
very heavy responsibility for world affairs. Today, however, colleges 
and universities cannot shake off that responsibility. You are train- 
ing young men and women whose opinions on foreign affairs and whose 
performance will help shape the destiny of this country and of the 
entire free world. It is of the utmost importance that students in col- 
leges and universities today get the right kind of preparation for their 
judgments on world affairs. 

Your responsibility springs in part from the fact that the college 
and university are supposed to teach the truth, and nothing is more 
needed for sound judgments on foreign affairs than the truth of 
matters rather than the imagination of them. In Walter Lippmann’s 
vivid words: ““A man may have the finest automobile, be the best driver, 
have perfect vision and a heart of gold. But if he tries to find his 
way around Paris with a map of Chicago, and around Hanoi with a 
map of Oakland, California, he just will not arrive where he set out 
to go.” If today this country’s assumptions and estimates on world 
affairs are too misleading, America will miss the turnings and come 
out in the wrong place. 

As I listen to a lot of people expressing opinions on foreign 
affairs today, I am reminded of a lady traveler in Palestine who said: 
“I’m so excited. I’ve just found out about Dan and Beersheba. I never 
knew that they were places. I always supposed Dan and Beersheba 
were a man and woman like Sodom and Gomorrah.” 

When our statesmen in Washington and overseas act on false 
assumptions, they invite disaster and they cause us to miss our opportu- 
nities. When specialists and experts, inside and outside of govern- 
ment, make incorrect estimates of the tide of events, they encourage 
unwise decisions. Insofar as the great body of our citizens speak and 
act on faulty premises about our world, the good sense of great national 
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decisions is endangered, and the task of officials conducting foreign 
policy is gravely complicated. 

The search for truth has been a central function of the college and 
university since their inception. Generations of American students 
have passed under porticos on which are carved the motto: “The truth 
shall make you free.” Appropriately, Columbia University made the 
search for knowledge a main theme of its bicentennial celebration, and 
scarcely any public occasion in the academic community is considered 
complete without a tribute to the pursuit of truth. 

This great tradition can now stand this country in excellent stead, 
if we will only make the most of it. Colleges and universities could 
now make no greater contribution to the future of this nation and to 
the fate of free peoples than effectively to train every holder of an 
A.B. degree to follow the truth of matters about world affairs. 

So far as the budding statesmen and the specialists in international 
relations are concerned, progress in university training has been 
notable. A student intending to become a professional in this field 
can get a far better preparation than I could 29 years ago. In my 
college days, teachers of international relations were apt to be strong 
on enthusiasm but weak on analysis. They believed in international- 
ism and in the development of that fine-sounding but imprecise virtue 
called “international attitudes.” They were devotees of the League of 
Nations and advocates of international law. They inspired and even 
excited their students, but they did not help them see much about 
what the world is really like. I recall starting my graduate work in 
international law, having been told that this was the correct approach 
to a professional training in the field, only to shift over soon to the 
departments of political theory and sociology where I could discuss 
fundamental questions, appraise current assumptions, and learn tech- 
niques of careful investigation. 

Teachers of international relations 20 years ago, who prided them- 
selves on avoiding enthusiasm and sticking to the facts, were often 
hyperfactual. They tithed mint, annice, and cummin. My professor 
of international law would permit no comment in his class on any 
matter in international law or diplomacy concerning which the State 
Department had not published the official documents. Since the 
Department was its usual 20 some years behind in editing and printing 
documents, nothing that had occurred in world affairs subsequent to 
1915 was mentionable! 

Today, a student intending to specialize in foreign policy and 
international relations has a good chance to get the information and 
tools he needs. Emphasis has shifted from the forms and structures 
of foreign relations—international organization, treaty, and law—to 
the processes of foreign relations—the role of national interest, the 
function of power, the way policy decisions are made, and the relation 
of domestic policy and pressures to foreign policy. Increasing reli- 
ance is being placed on the newer social disciplines, as they throw light 
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on international political action—economics, sociology, psychology, 
and anthropology. Courses in political theory are now normal re- 
quirements for a major in this field. 

Recent progress in the sounder training of specialists in foreign 
affairs is due in part to the return to academic communities of ex- 
perienced former government officials. Reinhold Niebuhr has pointed 
out that responsible government officials are likely to have less illu- 
sions about their world than philosophers, intellectuals, and above all, 
college professors. This, he says, is true not because they necessarily 
have a greater capacity for insight, but because they are forced by the 
necessities of their jobs to overcome the illusions which linger in our 
culture. 

The Apostle Paul, in the midst of serious troubles in his topsy-turvy 
world, said: “None of these things move me.” A minister, preaching 
a sermon on that text divided it into three parts—“Some things should 
move us’; “Some things should not move us’; ‘““We should move some 
things.” Our campuses are now getting many men and women who, 
through experience, have learned to distinguish between these three 
things. 

The comment has been made that the Joss to the nation of so many 
seasoned career men at the change of administration in 1953, has 
been the gain at least of the colleges and universities! For example, 
George Kennan’s writings from Princeton are a notable contribution 
to hard-headed thinking. Paul Nitze brings a sturdy wisdom to the 
conduct of the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced International 
Studies. Indeed, the Policy Planning Staff of the State Department is 
acquiring a reputation as a body from which one cannot properly 
resign unless one intends to write a book! 

My chief concern is not with what higher education is doing for the 
specialists, but with what it is doing in international affairs for the 
ordinary student. Most holders of the A.B. degree, who will be 
housewives, social workers, secretaries, doctors, lawyers, or merchants, 
are not now getting enough help in following the truth of world 
affairs. 

One might, of course, argue that if the specialists are adequately 
equipped, and then left alone to conduct foreign affairs, that the 
general citizen can safely remain ignorant of his world. This argu- 
ment, however, does not stand up. Granted that the fashioning and 
conduct of foreign policy must be left to the statesmen and their 
advisers, a President and his Secretary of State develop and administer 
foreign policy in a context of public opinion. Whether we like it or 
not what the great body of citizenry believe, say, and do, forms the 
image of America for the rest of the world, influences the tone of our 
foreign policy, and affects the great decisions. The role of the states- 
man and his advisers, and the role of the citizen in foreign policy are 
different, but the role of the citizen is nonetheless crucial. 

Many of you will have read Walter Lippmann’s recent book, Public 
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Philosophy, and are aquainted with his view that there has been a 
general failure of public opinion in the field of foreign affairs. Citi- 
zens, he says, are too hesitant to take the risks of war necessary to 
avoid war and too inflamed by the passions of war to make a lasting 
peace. We are thus caught in a fatal circle. 

“Prepare for war in times of peace? 

No, [says public opinion] avoid the risk of war... 

“Intervene in a developing conflict? 

No, [says public opinion] avoid the risk of war... 

“Reduce your claims in the area [of conflict]? 

No, [says public opinion] righteousness must not be comprom- 
ised... 

“Negotiate a compromise peace as soon as opportunity offers? 

No, [says public opinion] the aggressor must be punished .. . 

“Remain armed to dictate the peace settlement? 

No, [says public opinion] the war is over...” 

Walter Lippmann maintains that our responsible officials have 
been able to act sensibly in foreign policy only between crises, when 
public opinion has been “inattentive” or “not vehemently aroused,” 
for opinion, he believes, is always behind the times and out of date. 

In my view, Walter Lippmann’s indictment of public opinion is not 
adequate to all the facts of history. Time after time our mistakes in 
foreign policy have been due chiefly to faulty leadership. Often the 
people have been wrong, but frequently the statesmen have shared 
their illusions, or at least have lacked the foresight and political skill 
to guide public opinion along sensible lines, in time. Furthermore, 
Walter Lippmann gives inadequate weight in his general theory to 
such notable achievements of public opinion as its support of the 
Marshall Plan to aid war-devastated Europe, its support of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Alliance, its reconciliation to the harrowing but wise 
policy of keeping the Korean War limited to Korea, and its present 
extraordinary restraint and patience in the Formosa crisis. 

This much in Walter Lippmann’s indictment seems to me true, 
however—the ordinary citizen, when dealing with foreign policy mat- 
ters is only too apt to express emotionalized convictions without regard 
for their possible effects, to indulge personal preferences rather than 
try for considered views, and to state predetermined opinions in lieu 
of reserving judgment. When individual Americans all over the 
nation thus respond emotionally and irresponsibly to foreign affairs, 
obviously fashioning a satisfactory foreign policy is made extremely 
difficult and the task of officials conducting foreign policy is gravely 
complicated. 

Our colleges and universities should do more to help our citizenry 
respond rationally and responsibly to foreign affairs. At least, they 
could see that at the time of graduation every student knew what it 
meant to be rational on these matters, and understood what is in- 
volved in being responsible. 
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Trying to get every undergraduate to take the general beginning 
course in foreign policy will not do the trick. Howard Wilson, Sec- 
retary of the Educational Policies Commission of the National Edu- 
cational Association, has pointed out that even at best, such a course 
is likely to reach only a small proportion of undergraduates. Pre- 
liminary estimates in some recent college surveys now going on indi- 
cate that only one to five per cent of students take an elective course 
in international relations. Because of the great variety in the pro- 
grams leading to an A.B. degree, through business administration, 
agriculture, engineering, et cetera, even when an introductory course 
is required it can rarely be made to apply to even half the student 
body. 

Moreover, a general course, designed primarily as an introductory 
course for students intending to specialize in foreign relations, is 
bound to emphasize subject matter and concentrate on basic informa- 
tion. Detailed knowledge, however, is less what the ordinary citizen 
needs than training in applying his native wisdom and common sense 
to world affairs. The ordinary citizen does not have to be equipped 
to play the main role of conducting foreign policy, but rather to 
understand enough about what is involved to play an intelligent and 
helpful supporting role. 

If you want me to put this more specifically, what I am driving 
at is that the most useful training for all students would be one which 
gave them practical experience in putting themselves sympathetically 
into the situation of the responsible government official. 

For example, why could you not hold a series of required assemblies 
each year, or alternatively, give a special course, in which, on one 
issue after another, every student had to face the question, “Supposing 
you were Secretary of State: what would you do?” What would you 
do about recognizing or not recognizing China? (With no apologies 
to the commandants of West Point and Annapolis?) If you were 
Secretary of State what would you do about the defense of Quemoy 
and Matsu? How much of an army would you ask for to back up 
national commitments? What type of civil defense program would 
you favor to offset the likelihood of a knock-out nuclear attack? What 
would you recommend to the President of the United States as a 
satisfactory disarmament program? 

A supplementary technique might also be useful. In my college 
days we held model League of Nations’ meetings. More recently model 
United Nations’ meetings have been in style. Why not hold model 
cabinet meetings, model national security council meetings, or even 
model planning staff meetings? To throw light on what senators and 
representatives are up against, why not set up model foreign relations 
and foreign affairs committee meetings, or a model meeting of the 
joint Congressional committee on atomic energy? Students intending 
to be specialists in foreign affairs could act as experts and prepare 
draft memoranda and position papers or present oral advice. Their 
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job would be to analyze assumptions and estimates, evaluate alterna- 
tive possible courses of action and their respective risks and costs, and 
make recommendations. 

In academic life it is all too easy to deal with generalities that roll 
off the mind like rain off a slate roof, rather than face the kind of 
problems a President or a Secretary of State actually has on his desk. I 
am reminded of the physicist, who was scheduled to address a woman’s 
club on the subject, “The Infinity of Space.” In getting to the meet- 
ing he was 20 minutes late because he could not find a place to park. 
Now that is what the President and Secretary of State are really 
confronted with. They have to park. 

If the approach I am suggesting were well done, one result would 
be the discovery by every student that assumptions and estimates are 
crucial, and that misleading assumptions and incorrect estimates can 
be dangerous. What sort of an army should we have? Many students 
today still assume that the less army we have the better. Others figure 
that since we have the hydrogen bomb, no nation would risk challeng- 
ing us at a point of vital interest. Still others believe the cost of a 
balanced defense establishment would undermine our economy, and 
that since we can afford only some weapons let us just rely on the 
newest and the biggest. 

If Soviet bloc nations do not intend to challenge us further, as 
they did in Indo-China, by limited military action, but only with 
thermonuclear weapons, then a superior military establishment on our 
part emphasizing retaliatory air-atomic power might very well be 
enough to keep the peace and prevent a further shift of world power 
against us. If, however, we are to be challenged in limited military 
engagements, then it is absurd not to pay the costs of maintaining ade- 
quate conventional forces so that we can handle limited crises and 
keep them limited, rather than having to hold our ground by using 
air-atomic power, and thereby simply invite World War III. Further- 
more, what real evidence is there that Americans could not pay more 
for an adequate defense, if they were asked to, or that the economy 
could not sustain higher costs? 

Students exposed to this sort of analysis, on one difficult dilemma 
after another, would discover that their own thinking is governed by 
prejudices and biases, and that some of their preconceptions are well 
worth revising. 

A second result of the approach I suggest would be the discovery 
that one can overcome biases and prejudices and revise one’s assump- 
tions. If the experience of the last two years of the new administra- 
tion has taught us anything, it certainly is that men of good will, 
once in a position of responsibility, do change their minds, and can 
become more sensible! 

Why does this happy transformation take place? It takes place be- 
cause one is suddenly forced to look at the consequences that would 
follow from one line of policy or another. Some of us who continued 
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to serve for a period of time after the change of administration in 
1953, discovered that the most useful function we could perform at 
that stage was simply to confront enthusiastic amateurs, fresh from 
their campaign victory, with the consequences of actually committing 
this country to do what they had said they intended to have it do! 

Why not liberate the masses behind the Iron Curtain by some bold 
propaganda move, or incite revolts by other means, keeping the 
Soviet leaders busy in their own backyard, and preparing the way for 
their downfall? Why not?—because until there is a real chance of 
such moves being brought off successfully in one country or another 
behind the Iron Curtain, we only invite our friends to commit suicide. 
How could we hope to retain the good will and respect of captive 
peoples over the long haul if we get them to expose themselves in 
abortive adventures? 

Like many of my former superiors in the government, students 
confronted with the practical consequences of their premises, would, 
I believe, revise them. 

A third possible result of the approach I have in mind would be 
the elimination from general currency on the campus of some of the 
most misleading notions. I do not mean to imply that a consensus of 
view would be reached on foreign policy, either on one campus or in 
the broader academic community. But I do believe the process | 
suggest, if well handled, could help dispose of many false premises. 

You may recall the story of the student at the University of Chicago 
who, in order to write his thesis, went into the mountains to investi- 
gate the way of life of the mountaineers. In the course of his ques- 
tionings he ran on one family which said they had a son at Harvard. 
“What is he studying?” our inquirer asked. “Oh, he ain’t studying,” 
was the reply. “They’re studying him.” 

Perhaps colleges and universities should spend more of their time 
studying the assumptions and estimates of the world which the ordi- 
nary student actually carries around in his or her head. Not only 
the mentally disturbed and the abnormal are out of touch with 
reality, but as far as world affairs go, the normal student is likely to 
be out of date, or at least unaware of new facts coming up over the 
horizon. The rapid pace of contemporary events makes keeping up 
to date at best difficult. 

I believe the more misleading assumptions current on a campus 
at any one time could be brought out in the open by the approach 
I suggest, and that they could be showed up for what they are. This 
would require perceptive analysis by members of the faculty or ad- 
ministration, but fortunately there is plenty of good literature avail- 
able. 

For example, Elmer Davis’ new book, Two Minutes Till Midnight, 
explodes the illusion that the overpowering nature of the frightful 
new nuclear weapons, will induce such restraint in their use, that 
World War III is virtually unlikely. Such a war, he says, is very 
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possible. Furthermore, Elmer Davis shows up the dangerous assump- 
tion that it does not make any difference who wins such a war because 
it will be the end of civilization anyway. While victory has lost most 
of its meaning, as Elmer Davis points out, it has not lost all its mean- 
ing. In his words, “the next war, calamitous as it would be to every- 
body, would not destroy civilization unless we lost it.” 

In 1850 there were fewer than 12,000 students enrolled in American 
colleges and universities; this academic year will bring enrollment to 
2,750,000. Since 1850 the nation’s population has increased only 
about sixfold, but our college enrollment has increased about two- 
hundredfold. As leaders in higher education, sooner or later, you 
get to deal with a considerable proportion of our population. You 
work not simply with quality but with quantity, and the prospect as 
you are well aware is for even higher enrollments in the foreseeable 
future. Whether you like it or not, your influence counts enormously 
in preparing an American public opinion that will help make or break 
a wise foreign policy. 

A Princeton student, who came back from war and returned to 
college, was asked by one of his professors what primary impression he 
had gained from his experience. “Well,” said the student, “I have 
found that it is a great deal easier studying history than it is making 
it.” Now that is the trouble. Because we do not honestly teach all 
our students what is involved in making history, most of them have 
a chance to wake up to the real world only after they leave the campus. 

Should we not confront them while they are on campus with the 
fateful problems that this nation is actually up against? Is not that 
perhaps our best hope that they will somehow manage to make better 
history than we have yet made? 


Higher Education and the 
Maintenance of American Freedom 
The Honorable J. W. Fulbright 


United States Senator from Arkansas 


_ heart of what I have to say is expressed in but one story. Some 
time ago, so this story goes, a warden at the Joliet penitentiary 
played host to a conference of criminologists, called to consider ways 
and means of reducing the crime rate. One speaker seemed to carry the 
day with his thesis that the way to do this was by requiring all young 
people to study mathematics intensively. For the discipline gained“in 
this way, so the speaker claimed, would lead the young to think logi- 
cally, and so make them virtuous when they came of age. 

There was great applause when he reached the end and sat down. 
The warden alone seemed unimpressed. He asked an aide to fetch 
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a certain prisoner, introduced him to the meeting, and then at once 
sent the prisoner back to his cell. ‘That man you just saw,” the 
warden explained to the criminologists, ‘is the most brilliant mathe- 
matician in the whole prison. So brilliant, in fact, that it took bank 
examiners ten years before they found that he was embezzling funds 
by juggling bank ledgers. Obviously, he was not deficient in mathe- 
matics. What he lacked was a sense of grammar and rhetoric. He 
simply didn’t know the difference between the words ‘mine’ and 
‘yours’.” 

You will agree, I think, that the criminologist who saw in the science 
of mathematics the means to create a nation of moral men and good 
citizens, is not alone in his approach. He is joined by a chorus of 
voices, each with a special educational emphasis leading to the magic 
formula. To one person, it is training in physics, or medicine, or 
plant life. To another, it is training in business, or home making, 
or athletics. Let this or that be the cornerstone for higher education— 
so they say—and the arrangement of its own force will meet every 
danger, solve every problem, remove every evil, and gain every good. 

As for myself, I am inclined to favor the “warden theory” of edu- 
cation, if I may call it that. I am inclined to favor it, subject to three 
qualifications. 

First, no system of higher education, however arranged, can bear 
the whole load of cultivating what lies in the human spirit. For that 
spirit, as the ancients taught us long ago, is a mixed thing. It is 
formed and ruled not alone by reason. It is also formed, and it is 
all too often ruled, by the will and by the passions. And if there are 
those who may deny this ancient fact, the rule of Adolph Hitler in 
Germany, and Mussolini in Italy, and the careers of a variety of imi- 
tators in the United States, each in the land pre-eminent for its literacy 
and enlightenment, are case studies of how reason can be set on its 
head by willful men who know how to play on passions, and so make 
the worse cause appear to be the better one. 

The second qualification follows from the first. It is that if 
the education of the individual is viewed in its entirety, then dis- 
ciplined hearts must dwell in the same body as disciplined minds. 
And in this light, not the schools alone can carry the burden of the 
work that needs to be done. Nor can they be charged, as they now 
often are, with full responsibility for any defective products. Our 
homes, our churches, our political institutions, our economic enter- 
prises, all our media of communication, are, and must be, considered 
a part of what educates the individual. None can absolve itself from 
the end result. All are jointly responsible for what it is like. 

The third qualification is addressed to those who would have the 
schools and colleges emphasize this or that specialized science and art. 
Let me say here that I have the utmost respect for the specialist. It 
is plain, for example, that we urgently need scientists and technicians 
who can lend their expertness to the defense of America and the free 
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world. So, too, as a further example, do we need men, skilled in the 
art of economic management, who can perfect the way we organize 
production and distribution. This work is of supreme importance; 
for though it is true enough that man does not live by bread alone, 
at least he lives by bread. And we need places specifically set aside 
for the purpose of cultivating the science and art of making bread, 
and defending it. 

Yet divorced from all else, this specialization in art and science— 
and here I come to my point—is not an education for a democracy. 
There is nothing to distinguish it from an educational system in a 
totalitarian state. Men like Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin may have 
boasted of a Nazi, or a Fascist, or a Communist science and technology. 
Yet these bits of knowledge are not political or moral by nature. The 
same textbooks dealing with them can be used by students in both 
democracies and tyrannies. For the subjects themselves are equally 
useful to free men and slaves alike; and indeed, in ancient times, 
they were cultivated chiefly by slaves. 

I repeat that this specialization does not form an education for a 
democracy. It does not create an atmosphere in which the mind can 
be opened to every intimate impulse and voice, in free contact with 
other minds of a like sort. Specialization, by definition, focuses on 
only a small part of the human battle line. It orients no one toward 
a view and a place in the battle line as a whole. It orients no one 
toward the whole intellectual life and tradition of a country. It orients 
no one toward an understanding of man as he appears in a particular 
moment of current history, and in the history of the ages. 

And it is precisely at this point, as I shall try to make plain later 
on, that the comment of the warden at Joliet seems to apply on all 
fours. Here, let me digress to say that from what I have seen of our 
colleges and universities, their key weakness is not that they breed 
Communists. It is arrant nonsense to say that they do. Not one of 
our enlisted men who went over to the Communist side during the 
Korean War and refused repatriation, cited as his reason any Marxist 
indoctrination while in college. Many of them never went to more 
than the primary grades, and in fact, were illiterate. As for the offi- 
cers who were court-martialed for aiding the enemy, not one of these 
pointed an accusing finger at some university professor under whom 
they had studied at West Point or elsewhere. 

Yet there is a weakness in our colleges and universities. And now, 
in this hour of grace, when we do not have to spend all our strength 
in fighting back the McCarthy line of attack, we ought to turn our 
thoughts inward, and seek where this weakness lies. In my view, at 
least, it lies in our failure to teach grammar and rhetoric—to teach 
the difference between “mine” and “yours.” In the largest sense for 
which this difference in words is but a symbol, it lies in our failure to 
keep intact as a unifying reference point for the undergraduate body, 
a common intellectual tradition, or a sense of an intellectual com- 
munity leading to a sense of the continuity of human experience. 
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One used to find all this in the old prescribed courses of the human- 
ities before a rampant, free-for-all, excessively individualist elective 
system ripped everything apart. But now we live in a setting where 
doctors only know how to make their meaning plain to other doctors; 
or engineers to other engineers; or lawyers to other lawyers; or busi- 
nessmen to other businessmen; and so on. Each of these talks, and 
talks well within the range of a profession. But they do not talk up 
and down and across their professions. They do not talk up and 
down and across the whole range of human experience, stimulating 
and stimulated by that experience, to perfect the spirit of their age 
in the light of the spirit of all ages. They do not and they cannot do 
this, because they do not have in common a vocabulary they all under- 
stand—a vocabulary that was once drawn from the common fund of 
knowledge embraced by the humanities. 

All of this lends an air of paradox to our commitment to democracy. 
On the one hand, we assert our devotion to a system of government 
that is based on free and intelligible communication between citizen 
and citizen, and between the leaders and the led. On the other hand, 
we weaken the effectiveness of that system by a prevailing educational 
process that tends to narrow down communication by limiting it to 
an “Information Please” program and a Reader’s Digest, or by ren- 
dering meaning altogether meaningless. This paradox, let me add, is 
made to order for exploitation by the demagogues. For I noticed that 
when our higher institutions of learning came under attack from that 
quarter, all too many of them were bewildered by what they were 
called on to defend. They seemed at times to flounder in an inner 
darkness of their own making, equal in density to the darkness the 
demagogues meant to impose on them from without. The best that 
many of them could do was to raise the rallying cry of academic free- 
dom. Yet academic freedom, while of supreme importance in the 
educational process, is not the end-aim of the process. It is but a 
means to an end. And under conditions where so many of our insti- 
tutions of higher learning lacked any coherent, general, and organized 
body of knowledge they meant to impart to their students, they were 
at a loss how to define the end they meant to preserve through aca- 
demic freedom. 

In saying this, I am not implying that our colleges and universities 
ought now to sit down in a solemn convention and agree on a body of 
doctrine which they will then impose as a new orthodoxy on their 
student bodies. In common with all of you, I see in any such pro- 
posal the death of all education; of an education, at least, whose aim 
ought to be the infusion of the spirit of learning among students, and 
whose method ought to be not indoctrination, but the constant exer- 
cise of the mind in meaningful arguments. In common with all of 
you, also, I see in any such proposal for orthodoxy, something of the 
ludicrous outlook of a university trustee who strongly objected to the 
text of a university president’s commencement address. And when 
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the president said to the trustee, “Well, don’t you want your students 
to hear the truth?”, the trustee answered, “Of course! But can’t you 
print the truth on the back of the convocation program, and hand it 
to the graduates as they file out of the chapel?” 

The tradition of the humanities, for whose restoration I am plead- 
ing as the heart of any educational system that can best serve democ- 
racy, is not a tradition of orthodoxy. It is a tradition of continuous 
disagreement between parties in a great dialogue extending back over 
the ages. All that these parties agreed upon were the topics they felt 
were worth talking about. And beyond this, the sense of unity that is 
present in what they said back and forth was hinged to the fact that 
when they disagreed, they knew what they were disagreeing about. 
Today, by contrast, we are inclined to rush ahead pell-mell with our 
solutions, without first asking what the question is we want to solve. 
Today, also, it happens all too often that people differ violently with- 
out recognizing that they are talking about different things in the 
first place. 

In the long retrospect, I think it is fair to say that the strength of 
our political institutions is a strength drawn originally from men 
who shared the common heritage of education in the humanities. 
Indeed, in this respect, there probably was no institution of higher 
learning in history equal to the community of men who formed the 
Constitutional Convention. All were pre-eminent in practical affairs. 
Yet they were also men who knew how to speculate, who brought a 
broad range of human experience to bear first on their thoughts and 
then on their practical work. This is not to say they re-echoed each 
other. They disagreed sharply. But when they did, they shared a 
common vocabulary which made the eventual agreement possible. 
So, also, in later years, a Thomas Jefferson and an Alexander Hamil- 
ton, whose thoughts form the basic fabric of our national life, dis- 
agreed sharply. Yet they were children of the same tradition. And 
because they were, each in the act of stating his views, brilliantly 
served the nation so that we can now turn to Jefferson for guidance 
under one set of circumstances, and to Hamilton under a different set. 
And in this way, we profit from both. 

I am saying here that tradition does not mean uniformity. It 
means diversity within an embracing unity. And it is to this end, I 
feel, that we must reconceive and reorganize the life that is lived in 
our schools of higher learning. We must make them, as Woodrow 
Wilson pleaded in 1909, “a community of scholars and pupils—a free 
community but a very real one, in which democracy may make its 
reasonable triumphs of accommodation, its vital process of unity. I 
am not suggesting,” Wilson continued, “that young men be dragooned 
into becoming scholars or tempted to become pedants, or have any 
artificial compulsion whatever put upon them, but only that they be 
introduced into the high society of university ideals, be exposed to 
the hazards of stimulating friendships, be introduced into the easy 
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comradeship of the republic of letters. By this means the classroom 
itself might some day come to seem a part of life.” 

A final remark. I have no illusion that even if all this is done, all 
will be well with us in a present and future hour. For we face the 
fact that what we are educating is, after all, the son of Old Adam. 
And like his ancestor who rebelled against a teaching from the highest 
possible quarter, so can the son of Old Adam rebel against what he is 
taught, and reach for forbidden fruit. Yet this much, at least, can 
be hoped for: that a familiarity with what the many generations of 
man have talked about and experienced in their career on earth, 
can, by pointing up the consequences, reduce the danger of such a 
rebellion, though it may not eliminate it altogether. Indeed, without 
this heroic hope that education can inch humanity forward toward 
the vision of human perfectibility, life itself would have no purpose. 

In all that touches existence, free men everywhere look to America 
for leadership. When we wobble, they feel unsteady. When we 
creak, they groan. When we slip, they fall. But when we act with 
the clarity of a great purpose, they feel braced and uplifted. Our 
schools of higher learning must view themselves as the cradle for that 
which can enable America to give free men the leadership they want. 
Yet America cannot exercise that leadership if, within the borders of 
our own land, we are in danger of losing the ability to talk to one 
another. It is to the restoration of that lost art, in all its admitted 
difficulties, that I hope our schools of higher learning will bend their 
chief energies. 


INFORMATION SESSION * 


Implications of the Recent Atomic 
Energy Commission's Statement on 


Fall-out 
James R. Arnold 


Assistant Professor, Institute for Nuclear Studies 
University of Chicago 


HE development of civil defense against nuclear weapons in the 
United States has never gotten started. It has been handicapped 
chiefly for two reasons. First the lack of information in the hands of 
civil defense officials on the full effect of these weapons has made 
planning extremely difficult. Second, the rapidly growing destructive- 
ness of these weapons has tended to make each year’s plans obsolete 
long before they could be implemented. 
The situation has now changed. A recent release of the Atomic 





1Evening optional meeting on “A New Look at the H-Bomb,” Monday, February 28, 1955. 
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Energy Commission makes available for the first time in years an 
up-to-date account of the effect of the latest nuclear weapons. There 
is some reason to believe that these weapons are approaching, for a 
time at least, a ceiling of destructive power. This statement does not 
apply to cheapness of ease of delivery, but simply to the effect of a 
single large-scale weapon. 

Thus we have the facts before us, and they are likely to remain at 
this level for some years. 

The dimensions of the civil defense problem are obviously appall- 
ing, but we must remember two things. First, millions of lives could 
be saved in a war by simple actions of individual citizens, based on 
elementary knowledge. Second, boldness of leadership by the Na- 
tional Government, backed by these groups with special knowledge 
and ability to serve in this area, can now persuade these individual 
citizens that there are reasons for them to plan for their personal 
safety. Now is the time to begin. 


Disaster Preparedness 
W. Gayle Starnes 


Director, Training and Education 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, Battle Creek, Michigan 


een is unpredictable. It can strike from any direction and there 
are many different kinds of disaster resulting from man-made as 
well as natural causes. 

When the H-bomb with its accompanying fall-out appeared upon 
the scene, it had the effect of increasing potential damage to both life 
and property almost beyond conceivability. It was necessary to make 
changes in our civil defense planning, especially in terms of mass 
pre-attack evacuation, and shelter within a shifted concept of human 
protection. What can actually be accomplished now depends to a 
great extent on warning time available, but a practical combination 
of evacuation and shelter also includes other essential factors which 
must be observed in the effective protection of great numbers of 
people against the hazard of radiation. 

What we know about the subject of fall-out at this time proves the 
extensiveness and complexity of the problem, and it also gives certain 
guidance as to the direction in which to move in order to provide 
reasonable protection. 

In a recent release of the Atomic Energy Commission,? fall-out from 
surface detonations was described as follows: 


If . . . the weapon is detonated on the surface or close enough 
so that the fireball touches the surface, then large amounts of 





2A report by the United States Atomic Energy Commission on the Effects of High Yield 
Nuclear Explosions, released February 15, 1955. 
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material will be drawn up into the bomb cloud. Many of the 
particles thus formed are heavy enough to descend rapidly while 
still intensely radioactive. The result is a comparatively localized 
area of extreme radioactive contamination and a much larger 
area of some hazard. Instead of wafting down slowly over a vast 
area, the larger and heavier particles fall rapidly before there has 
been an opportunity for them to decay harmlessly in the atmos- 
phere and before the winds have had an opportunity to scatter 
them. 

The area of hazard from radioactive fall-out from a surface or 
near-surface explosion of a thermonuclear weapon is much larger 
than the areas seriously affected by heat and blast. The large 
radioactive cloud of a thermonuclear explosion rises with great 
rapidity to the highest levels of the atmosphere and spreads over 
hundreds of square miles in the first hours. During this time the 
winds toss the extremely radioactive particles about and the 
pattern of the radioactive fall-out is determined by the size of the 
particles and by the direction and velocities of the winds, includ- 
ing those up to 80,000 feet and above. The nature of the surface 
of the earth on which the bomb is fired also must be taken into 
consideration. Because of these variables, it is impossible to 
apply a single fall-out pattern to all thermonuclear detonations, 
even test explosions conducted under selected conditions. How- 
ever, with adequate knowledge of atmospheric conditions, includ- 
ing wind directions and velocities up to high levels and meteoro- 
logical reports, the fall-out region for any detonation usually can 
be predicted with considerable accuracy. In general terms, the 
region of severe fall-out contamination from the detonation of a 
thermonuclear weapon fired on or near the surface can be de- 
scribed, as an elongated, cigar-shaped area extending down-wind 
from the point of burst. 


From these important statements come three “keys” to action in 
taking a new look at the H-bomb. Suppose we consider them in this 
order: 

1. We must revise our concepts of defense in terms of (a) evacuation 
and (b) shelter, in that order, and in terms of a combination of these 
two defensive actions. The controlling thought is to get as far as 
we possibly can from ground zero in the warning time allowed, 
and then take such shelter or cover as may be available. 

2. We must have still more extensive and comprehensive informa- 
tion as to the extent of fall-out areas, fall-out patterns, and the 
detrimental effect on human beings. 

3. We must restudy and further revamp our civil defense plans in 
accordance with the newer concept of evacuation of people and the 
dispersal of essential activities of the nation. In this connection we 
do well to remember that no effective and workable civil defense 
plan can remain static, and that we shall have to be willing to 
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continue to revise and replan in line with future developments and 
changes in enemy capabilities and tactics. 

The radiation hazard is not new and we can do something about it. 
Evacuation and shelter plans need to be developed together. They 
supplement each other. Some shelter or cover is always better than’ 
none at all, if you have to take it. It is well to remember an ordinary 
home beyond the area of intense blast and fire, therefore, offers some 
protection to the individual. Basement shelters in outlying areas are 
still desirable and are not to be discarded. And, then, our engineers 
tell us that three feet of earth cover over us in a simple underground 
shelter will give protection from lethal radiation. 

Some months ago the American Council on Education published 
a pamphlet entitled Civil Defense and Higher Education. If you 
have not seen and read this pamphlet, may I urge that you do so. 
Much good sound thinking and work went into its preparation. In 
connection with the statement of the problem therein, eight funda- 
mental questions were raised by the committee responsible; these 
questions were: 


1. What is my institution doing to train its students and staff 
for personal survival in case of disaster? 

2. What is my institution doing to educate and train students 
for positions of leadership in preparing for disaster? 

3. What can my institution do in connection with research for 
civil defense and disaster preparation? 

4. What are the members of the faculty and staff of my institu- 
tion doing as individuals to assist in civil defense and disaster 
preparation? 

5. What is my institution prepared to do for itself should it be 
struck by disaster? 

6. Has my institution a plan for early resumption of its educa- 
tional programs in the event of disaster? 

7. What help is my institution prepared to offer to others 
should disaster strike? 

8. Is my institution participating in civil defense activities and 
cooperating with civil defense authorities? 


Every college and university in this country should have under way 
as a part of its regular activities a constructive program in civil de- 
fense that satisfactorily answers at least these eight questions. Such 
centers of learning have a responsibility for on-and-off-campus students 
and the mass protection of students and faculty. Through the chan- 
nels of well established extension services should flow to both the rural 
communities and urban centers of the state served information and 
instruction on appropriate phases of civil defense. 

Colleges and universities are in a unique position for supplying 
trained manpower and leadership for thousands of the jobs we all 
must face in times of disaster. Some of the best disaster research has 
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been and is being done on the campuses of institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Much more along this line is yet to be done. 

No college or university should be without a written plan for civil 
defense geared in properly with local and state plans. Among other 
things, this may well provide for evacuation, shelter, self-protection, 
mass protection, training instructors, training youth and adults, and 
school plant protection. 

A new look at the H-bomb means a new look by our institutions 
of higher learning at the whole subject of defense against disaster. 
The vast investment in trained personnel, plant, and equipment are 
of unlimited value in the total defense of our nation. 


The Role of Education in Civil Defense 


John R. Ludington 
Chief, Civil Defense Education, U. S. Office of Education 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


eer eng to Mr. Killian, President of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, “. . . the most insistent and commanding intellec- 
tual problem of our time is that of survival, and defense of the free 
world against sustained ideological assault and possible thermo- 
nuclear attack.” 

Those in our institutions of higher education must help through 
deliberation, research, and action to find answers to world questions 
brought before us by scientific and technological advances and the 
cold war, if men are to be free and also secure. 

In the words of Elmer Davis it is now “two minutes ’till midnight.” 
Concerted thought must be given to the prevention of the H-bomb 
being dropped as well as to procedures to be used if and when it is 
dropped. Whether we like it or not, problems of individual and 
group survival are now right in the middle of American life. Efforts 
must be made by all people to comprehend these problems. 

It is startling to realize that our sons and daughters now in high 
school have never known of a world not threatened by the atom bomb. 
In many communities enlightened educators are helping them to 
learn about it, how to act, and what to do if this country is attacked. 
These youth are learning to live in the presence of this new threat 
and they are taking it in stride. 

A school superintendent in a community stricken by a tornado 
reported that when warned of the tornado’s approach, the children, 
in a school which had done some pre-disaster planning, were told to 
do their “duck and cover drill.” Although the building was badly 
damaged, there were no casualties. The superintendent attributed the 
saving of more than 100 lives to this school’s preparedness plan. 

Today, it is the adults who are often skeptical, they are skeptical 
for one reason—these new threats and forces have upset their way of 
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life and they do not know how to cope with them because they run 
from the effort it takes to understand them. 

This attitude of adults in the United States is to some extent illus- 
trated by a public opinion survey conducted by the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation last year. 


Although 94.7 per cent of U. S. households have radios in working 
order, only 17.7 per cent had heard that there are special plans for 
using radio for civil defense purposes in an emergency, and only 4.0 
per cent knew of the 640 or 1240 CONELRAD dial settings. 

It is obvious that the American people must know to what extent 
they can count on radio communications as sources of official civil 
defense news, information and instructions, during times of emergency. 


Our schools and colleges are in a strategic position to develop 
protective measures, understandings, attitudes, and skills associated 
with the peacetime and wartime hazards of the nuclear era. Approxi- 
mately one-fourth of our total population of 162,000,000 is now asso- 
ciated as students, instructors, or administrators in elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher institutions of learning. 


Although much remains to be accomplished, the education prepared- 
ness picture is not entirely black. A total of 40 state departments of 
education have appointed individuals to their staffs to serve as co- 
ordinators of civil defense education. Many of these individuals are 
quite active and work closely with civil defense personnel at state and 
local levels. 

Twenty-five states have prepared civil defense education manuals 
and handbooks useful to teachers and other education personnel as 
guides to pre-emergency planning in elementary and secondary 
schools. In addition, many supplementary sets of information sheets 
have been issued. 

Similar steps have been taken by large city school systems in critical 
target areas. Although much remains to be done, and some plans 
need to be revised in the light of new information on modern weapons 
effects, public school officials are to be congratulated for the fine 
beginning which has been made. 

Two significant reports have been issued on civil defense education 
activities in higher education institutions. The first was a joint survey 
conducted by the U. S. Office of Education and the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration. The higher education phase of this study was re- 
stricted to a sampling of teachers colleges and schools of education 
across the nation. It was undertaken in an effort to discover the 
extent to which schools had developed civil defense education pro- 
grams upon the assumption that if civil defense education is to become 
an integral part of instruction, the logical place to begin is with the 
education of teachers. Three hundred and eleven institutions were 
involved with 83 per cent responding. Almost 82 per cent of the 
colleges surveyed stated that they felt a need for more information in 
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the field which could be incorporated into civil defense teaching. 

A second study was reported by the Committee on Civil Defense and 
Higher Education appointed by the American Council on Education 
titled Civil Defense in Higher Education. ‘This Committee reported 
that, “Numerous individual institutions have taken action of various 
kinds, but that there has been no generally accepted body of principles 
and procedures available for the guidance either of college and uni- 
versity administrators or of other agencies having civil defense respon- 
sibilities.” The report briefly defines the problem; stresses phases of 
education in civil defense appropriate for every institution of higher 
education through regular instructional programs; cites practical con- 
tributions ef a college or university to the community in which the 
institution is located; and makes some suggestions on institutional 
plans for disaster protection of the institution’s personnel and prop- 
erty. Both of the basic problems, survival and the earliest possible 
resumption of institutional activities, can be effectively solved only if 
they are recognized as parts of larger problems facing the community 
and the region. It is imperative that administrators, faculty, and 
students in our colleges and universities give serious thought and study 
to this problem now. 

I now wish to describe a recent, and in some respect unique, 
approach to the problem of civil defense education, which I hope will 
involve to a great extent the interest and support of higher education. 

As a result of a delegation of authority by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration to the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, recently approved by the President, the Department has placed re- 
sponsibility upon the U. S. Office of Education for the planning, devel- 
opment, and distribution of materials through appropriate channels in 
order to integrate the teaching of civil defense skills, knowledge, 
and fundamentals of behavior during emergencies in all possible 
subjects. 

The U. S. Office of Education has organized a small staff to work on 
this important project. Agreements are being developed with three 
state departments of education to establish pilot centers for the devel- 
opment of instructional materials for use by teachers in various subject 
areas and at all levels. The actual preparation of these civil defense 
education-instruction materials will be done by teachers, curriculum 
specialists, and other experts in local schools and colleges. 

The U. S. Office of Education will aid the pilot center staffs by 
supplying basic technical reports and research data developed by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, other government and non- 
government agencies and organizations. This basic source material 
will be made available to persons working in the pilot centers and 
other educators interested in civil defense education. 

The recommendations of the pilot centers in the form of teacher 
handbooks and teaching guides will be available for use and evalua- 
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tion in classroom situations during the next school year. It is our 
hope that this project will result in the kinds of materials now so 
badly needed in our schools and colleges. 


RECORDER'S REPORT 
A New Look at the H-Bomb 


Frederick deWolfe Bolman, Jr. 
President, Jamestown Community College 


and 


Clarence E. Dammon 
Registrar and Director of Admissions, Purdue University 


HE H-bomb appears to be at least ten times as destructive as the 

first atomic bomb. Heat and blast damage extends for a radius of 
15 miles. Radiation fall-out from one explosion contaminated to a 
dangerous degree an area of about 7,000 square miles. The danger of 
radiation fall-out is determined by wind direction and velocity as 
well as by the size of the weapon and the height of the burst. 

The long-range effects of radiation on human beings (sterility, 
future offspring, et cetera) are largely unknown. Decontamination of 
buildings, et cetera, should be carefully planned. Extreme cleanliness 
in the handling of foods is necessary. 

The greatest danger lies in people thinking the situation is hope- 
less. The problem of survival requires planned coordination by local 
civil defense authorities for evacuation either by sections or by seg- 
ments (special groups) of a community. The latter technique has 
been tested in a pilot program for evacuating school children in 
Mobile, Alabama. Adequate preparation for reception of evacuees 
should be made. 

The administration and faculty of institutions of higher education 
have special responsibilities for civil defense: (1) training staff and 
students for personal survival through organized education and train- 
ing; (2) preparing institutional facilities and personnel to meet 
disaster and to render assistance to others; (3) training for leadership 
in time of disaster; (4) rendering individual (faculty and staff) as- 
sistance to local civil defense organizations; (5) planning to resume 
institutional educational responsibilities and functions following 
disaster; (6) conducting research; (7) building and shaping correct 
civil defense concepts; and (8) rendering direct services to the Federal 
Government. 


8A recently released film, “A New Look at the H-Bomb,” is available from state civil 
defense directors. 


Note: Chairman of this meeting was R. H. Woops, President, 
Murray State College. 
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ANALYSTS' STATEMENTS AND RECORDERS' REPORTS 


GROUP | ANALYST'S STATEMENT 
Who Should Go to College? 


Francis H. Horn 
President, Pratt Institute 


7 President’s Commission on Higher Education and the Commis- 
sion on Financing Higher Education, which have made the most 
important comprehensive studies of higher education since World War 
II, agree that the question “What proportion of our young people of 
college ages should our institutions of higher education attempt to 
educate?” is of special significance for our time. The President's 
Commission produced a volume entitled Equalizing and Expanding 
Individual Opportunity; the latter Commission one on Who Should 
Go to College? The recent report of the Commission on Human 
Resources and Advanced Training declares that “the question of the 
most desirable number of college students must be answered, even if 
the question is answered by doing nothing.” In view of the so-called 
“impending tidal wave of students,” it is particularly important that 
educators examine the problem. 

At the outset, however, I would suggest that the decisions ot 
educators concerning the problem of “Who should go to college?” 
may make very little difference in the over-all solution. Ronald 
Thompson, Registrar, Ohio State University, in his valuable report 
on prospective college enrollments, indicates the first problem which 
confronts educational leaders is “the decision whether or not to 
continue to offer a college education to all who are willing and able 
to take advantage of the opportunity.” I believe that that decision 
has already been made for us. It may have been made as long ago as 
the Northwest Ordinance, when provision was made for the establish- 
ment of what were to become the state universities; certainly, as long 
ago as 1862, when the Morrill Act provided higher education oppor- 
tunities for the children of the agricultural and mechanical classes. 
The American tradition has been one of steadily expanding oppor- 
tunities for higher education. American young people and their 
parents will see that opportunities are provided for “a college educa- 
tion to all who are willing and able to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity,” at least to the extent that this is now true, regardless of 
whether educators think this is desirable or not. 

It is unrealistic to contemplate, as many college and university 
teachers and administrators are doing, serving, in the whole area of 
higher education, a lower percentage of our college-age population 
than we are now doing. We cannot reverse the trend on “college” 
attendance even if it were desirable, which it is not! And the babies 
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are already born that will increase by 70 per cent the number of young 
people of college age in 1970. Last year there were 4,100,000 live 
births, not only the largest number in United States history but the 
highest birth rate in our history. If the latter continues to go up, 
the increase in potential college students will exceed 70 per cent. 

Even if there is no increase in the percentage of college-age youths 
attending college, now about 31 per cent, the college population in 
1970-71 would be 4,220,000. Mr. Thompson declares that “in the face 
of past experience and present trends, this would appear to be entirely 
too conservative unless the whole philosophy of higher education in 
the United States be changed.” He points out that “if the trend of 
proportional attendance continues at the rate of approximately one 
per cent a year until 1962, and remains at that level, we shall have 
enrolled in our colleges and universities by 1970 approximately five 
and one-half million students.” And “if our proportional attendance 
of college-age youths were to increase by one per cent a year up to 50 
per cent by 1970, we should have enrolled in our colleges and univer- 
sities approximately six and two-thirds million students by that time.” 
Peter F. Drucker, Professor at New York University, in the March 
1955 issue of Harpers predicts that by 1975 “at least nine and perhaps 
as many as twelve million young people can be expected to attend col- 
leges and universities.” There were 2,500,000 college students last fall. 

Just what the exact figure will turn out to be cannot be known at 
this time. But barring major catastrophies, and, as Mr. Thompson 
indicates, a change in our basic social and educational philosophy— 
which I cannot foresee—the college population will be a great deal 
larger by 1970 than now. The problem becomes not whether or not 
higher education will provide the college opportunities, but how. 

I should like to make another observation by way of introduction. 
I suggest that the many college professors and presidents who are dis- 
cussing “Who should go to college?” are not talking about the same 
thing. I am using the term “college” as synonymous with post- 
secondary study in one of the more than 1,800 institutions of higher 
education listed in Higher Education, Part 3, Education Directory of 
the U. S. Office of Education. The Directory contains many an insti- 
tution that some subject specialists, especially of the liberal arts per- 
suasion, do not regard as “college” at all. It contains some 600 two-year 
junior colleges and technical institutes, numbers of art and music 
schools, some Bible colleges, and other institutions which are con- 
sidered by some as tares in the academic wheat-field. In terms of 
meeting the impending tidal wave of students, the opportunities 
provided in all these recognized institutions must be included. 

The topic “Who should go to college?” calls for the consideration 
of three major questions. The first concerns the basic philosophical 
issue, considering higher education as a whole. This involves a con- 
sideration of the two opposing points of view, variously described as 
the aristocratic and the democratic concepts of higher education. 
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The second concerns the present situation regarding college attend- 
ance and what it ought to be, especially the problem of getting into 
colleges those young people who, it is agreed, ought to be there and 
are not. 

The third concerns the position of individual colleges, or types of 
colleges, in respect to the topic. Specifically, what should be the reac- 
tion of institutions to the future situation in which, to quote Earl 
McGrath, President, University of Kansas City, there will be “another 
entire student body for every college and university just as able as 
those normally enrolled.” 

Theoretically, at least, the American college since the Civil War 
has provided a gateway to opportunity regardless of economic status. 
But, until fairly recently, it has built upon the premise that college 
opportunities were the prerogative of an intellectual elite destined 
for positions of leadership of one sort or another. The concept is 
Jeffersonian and values opportunity, the Harvard Report says, “as a 
nurse of excellence.” President Angell of Michigan gave the concept 
its modern twist when in 1879 he advocated higher education for “all 
who could profit by it.” Just who can is still the subject of debate. 

Many statements could be cited in support of this aristocratic con- 
cept. Two will suffice: E. H. Wilkins, President of Oberlin (1927) : 
“Every potential leader, then, and no one else, should go to college”; 
Norman Foerster, Professor at Iowa (1937); the university must be 
reserved for “a persuasive minority composed of men of intellect and 
character.” A more recent expression is the article in The New York 
Times for January 9, 1955, by Douglas Bush, a professor at Harvard 
University, who writes that the “principle of education for all... 
ultimately leads to education for none,” and then reiterates the al- 
most universal lament of college professors about “the large number 
of young people who are in college and shouldn’t be.” Mr. Bush 
probably does not realize that the records show that professors at 
Harvard 50 and more years ago made the same complaint! 

The most authoritative recent statement of this position is probably 
that of the Commission on Financing Higher Education: American 
society has “two inter-related but fundamentally different kinds of 
education. One is common schooling. Its goal is the improvement 
in the literacy and social competence of the individual. The public 
primary and secondary school is the chief instrument of this purpose. 

. The educational goal is the development of the intellectual 
capacities of those possessing unusual talent. This is the special 
province of higher education. It is to take those students who demon- 
strate intellectual promise and interest and to carry their formal edu- 
cation to the highest level of development of which they are capable.” 
Accepting this selective principle of higher education, the Commis- 
sion proposed that “higher education should accept as its first con- 
cern the education of those young people who fall approximately 
within the top 25 per cent in intellectual capacity.” 
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Opposed to this answer to “Who should go to college?” is the con- 
cept based upon the Jacksonian principle which sees opportunity, 
again in the words of the Harvard Report, as “the guard of equality.” 
This concept has two aspects: on the one hand, it believes that edu- 
cation should be a means of raising the level of intelligence of the 
whole people; on the other, it maintains, as the President’s Commis- 
sion states, that education must work toward “the full, rounded, and 
continuing development of the person.” In other words, higher edu- 
cation must be concerned with other than intellectual excellence. It 
sees an educated and informed citizenry as the foundation of our 
democratic society. Messrs. Warner, Havighurst, and Loeb in Who 
Shall Be Educated? (1944) maintain that “to make democracy work 
in our complex modern society, it is essential that a high order of 
technical and civic competence exist at all social levels.” 


Expressing the democratic concept of higher education, the Presi- 
dent’s Commission indicated that 50 per cent of our young people 
of college age had the ability for at least two years of college and by 
implication should receive it; that 32 per cent had the ability for four 
years of college and should receive it. 


What answer are we to give this thorny question? Is there a basic 
conflict between the selective and the democratic principle of higher 
education? Does higher education, not for everyone, but for others 
than an intellectual elite, lead to a sound education for no one? Cer- 
tainly the answer to this last question is “no.” In spite of Mr. Bush’s 
jeremiad against our schools and colleges, he reluctantly admits that 
“the top layer of college students now are proportionately more nu- 
merous than they were 30 years ago and are more generally serious and 
critical.” College enrollments have doubled in the last 30 years, yet 
the top college graduates are getting better. The fears about dilution 
of the college product are simply not justified by the facts. 

Regarding the first question, I believe we must agree that the con- 
cept of the “‘college’’—defined as broadly as I have defined it—as a 
place for only the intellectually elite is an historical anachronism. 
But I also believe that a conviction that the role of a particular col- 
lege or university is to prepare carefully selected leaders is not in 
conflict with our ideal of democracy. The Harvard Report is right 
in holding that “the hope of the American school system, indeed of 
our society, is precisely that it can pursue two goals simultaneously: 
give scope to ability and raise the average.” 


Before passing on to the second aspect of the problem, I should 
point out that the selective principle of college attendance has at 
least one strong advocate for quite different reasons than those already 
cited. The Market for College Graduates (1949), by Seymour Harris, 
a Harvard economist, argues that if the colleges continue to turn out 
graduates at the same rate as in recent years, the market for their 
services will be “saturated” within the next 10 to 20 years, resulting 
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in a “B.A. and Ph.D.” proletariat. He foresees, therefore, an American 
fascist movement something like that of Germany between the wars 
—‘‘an eventual revolutionary movement sparked by millions of un- 
employed, frustrated, and down-graded college graduates.” 


The last few years have demonstrated that Mr. Harris’ crystal ball 
deceived him, as it so often deceives our economists. He foresaw a 
static society instead of our constantly expanding economy. As any- 
one can see who reads the advertisements in college newspapers, there 
are not too many college graduates. The official coup de grace comes 
from Dael Wolfle, Administrative Secretary, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, who, after studying the problem for 
three years, concluded that “the total number of (college) graduates 
in all fields combined will fall short of employers’ desires. ... .” Mr. 
Harris’ concern is not justified by the facts; there is no “frustrated 
intelligentsia.” Mr. Wolfle indicates, furthermore, that “the presence 
of a large number of college graduates of only moderate ability is not 
a national danger.” The bogey of “too many B.A.’s” is ended. 


The problem is not an oversupply of college graduates but an 
undersupply—not just to top-notch graduates, but of almost any live 
B.A. or B. anything else. Our need is for more able young men and 
women to keep our technological society running in high gear. The 
current fear of automation is groundless. David Sarnoff of RCA in an 
article, ““The Fabulous Future,” in the January 1955 Fortune, states 
that “Automation and other aspects of scientific advance will as a 
matter of course put a premium on brains. ... The demand for mental 
competence will be vastly enlarged.” 


This well introduces the second aspect of the topic. Regardless of 
the position educators take on how many of our young people should 
go to college, they can agree surely that those with the best ability 
should, in the national interest if for no other reason, receive the 
advantages of a college education. How many such young people now 
go to college? 

Numerous studies have been made, and the results are in substan- 
tial agreement. Mr. Wolfle’s study indicated that ‘fewer than half of 
the upper 25 per cent of all high school graduates even earn college 
degrees; only 6 out of 10 of the top 5 per cent do.” The Commission 
on Financing Higher Education indicated that of the top 500,000 
young people of intellectual promise, about 100,000 never even finish 
high school. The 1938 Minnesota Study revealed that only one-half 
of the top 10 per cent of Minnesota high school graduates went im- 
mediately to college, and the 1947 follow-up of the same group showed 
that only one-half of them earned degrees. Of the top 16 per cent of 
the 1938 class who did not enter college immediately, almost half never 
did enter. Ralph F. Berdie’s recent study (1954) of 25,000 high 
school graduates (After High School—What?) concludes that there is 
a “startling waste of human ability following high school.” 
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It is not my concern here to consider why this is so. But I do want 
to point out that recent studies do not support the commonly held 
view that “low parental income is the principal deterrent to college 
attendance.” Mr. Hollinshead in Who Should Go to College? finds a 
complex of factors contributing to non-attendance. Mr. Berdie’s study 
suggests that “lack of funds in and of itself is not a sufficient reason 
for not going to college and that the relationship between financial 
resources and college attendance is not a direct one.” He finds cul- 
tural and family patterns of great importance and concludes that 
“any program, if it is to be effective in increasing the number of 
qualified students who attend college, must attempt to influence the 
attitudes of both students and parents, as well as to reduce the eco- 
nomic barriers.” 


All would surely agree that any economic disability responsible for 
our top high school graduates not going to college should be removed. 
At the same time, further studies of motivation must be made so that 
as many as possible of our most able young people can be influenced 
to go to college. I would stress the fact, however, that these college 
Opportunities must not be limited to those of superior intellectual 
capacities, as the statement of the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education implies. We should, for example, provide higher education 
opportunities for all those possessing “unusual talent” in the creative 
fields of art, music, drama, et cetera. 


I assume that educators would agree with the Commission that 
“higher education must make its first goal the task of recruiting and 
educating a larger proportion of the top 25 per cent of our young 
people.” The education of our gifted students—using the term perhaps 
loosely to cover this top 25 per cent—has, of course, received increas- 
ing attention. But can we set our sights for only the top 25 per cent? 
What about the other 75 per cent? Are they not to go to college? Or 
what percentage of them are to go? We have had many proposals of 
what to do with our young people of lower ability. Colgate Darden, 
President of the University of Virginia, seriously suggested three years 
ago that we amend the compulsory school laws to permit school leav- 
ing after the seventh grade. At the college level, in Who Should Go to 
College?, Mr. Hollinshead has amplified an earlier proposal of Mr. 
Conant, former president of Harvard University, in advocating a two- 
highway system after high school, ‘one leading primarily to additional 
training for semiprofessional work, the other resulting in a liberal 
education along with or followed by training for the professions.” 


I consider this suggestion an attempt to force upon American educa- 
tion a system utterly alien to its tradition. Our failure adequately to 
provide challenging educational opportunities and treatment for our 
ablest children and young people should not lead us to jettison our 
American single highway system of education in favor of the European 
dual system. Mr. Bush comments approvingly of the English system 
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where “bright students are picked out at the age of 10 or 11 and 


” 


brought along on scholarships,” the others for the most part shunted 
off to other limited and usually dead-end opportunities. This is not 
to say that we should not have separate schools and colleges which 
deal with the bright or the less bright students. In diversity lies the 
strength of American higher education; we must preserve it. We will 
not do this by dividing our institutions into those for the sheep and 
those for the goats. We do not know enough yet about the identifi- 
cation of genius, even of intellectual aptitude, to divide our school 
population this rigidly. 

This brings me to the consideration of the third and final aspect 
of the topic—what individual colleges and universities should do about 
enrollment in view of the impending tidal wave of students. After all, 
the question that must be asked is, “Who should go to what college 
and for what purpose?” 

The potential expanding college population, as I have indicated, is 
a fact. If the birth rate continues to go up, perhaps our wildest pre- 
dictions on college enrollment may require revision. But even our 
conservatives are beginning to recognize that our enrollment in all 
types of higher institutions will double in the next 20 years. Does 
that mean that individual colleges and universities should expand 
proportionately? Not at all. Certainly there are varying roles for 
different types of institutions in meeting the need. The privately 
supported institutions will surely take less of the increasing enroll- 
ment than publicly supported institutions. On the other hand, the 
urban university is predominantly a private institution and these in- 
stitutions will undoubtedly provide for a considerable share of the in- 
crease, assuredly more than the private liberal arts college. The de- 
velopment of new two-year colleges in communities where they do 
not now exist, and new four-year colleges as well, and the expansion 
of junior colleges to four-year institutions are surely predicted. The 
state universities will once again develop branch campuses. The transi- 
tion of teachers colleges to multi-purpose institutions will be acceler- 
ated. These and many other ways, including more economical ways of 
utilizing present facilities and faculties, will be found so that the whole 
enterprise of higher education can accommodate the new students. 


It is nonsense, of course, to assume, as certain private college presi- 
dents do, that there is any reason to expect every institution to pre- 
pare to double its enrollment. Surely many institutions should take 
advantage of the opportunity to raise academic standards and become 
more selective. It is a wonderful opportunity for some weak and 
marginal institutions to strengthen themselves, and many of the strong- 
est can become even stronger. For those “hollering” about the poor 
caliber of the college student, the millennium is almost around the 
corner. The lamentations about the students will continue to rise 
even then. Professors are not—and should not—ever be wholly satis- 
fied with the students they teach. 
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One caution needs special emphasis. These colleges which grow 
more selective must guard against practices which may discriminate 
because of race, color, and sex. 


Finally, let me say that though there is no reason why all colleges 
and universities should expand their enrollments proportionately to 
the increased demand, there is no reason why they could not do so, if 
given the expanded faculties, physical facilities, and financial re- 
sources necessary. Much rubbish is being spoken by responsible college 
presidents about this problem. Mr. Griswold, President of Yale Uni- 
versity, told his alumni day convocation that Yale “did not intend 
to compromise its educational standards simply to accommodate more 
students.” Yale now has 4,000 undergraduates and 3,500 graduate 
students. Numberwise, many educators would assume Yale has al- 
ready commenced it. But, with a doubling of the potential college 
population, there is no reason to expect any fewer students propor- 
tionately than at present are competent to meet Yale’s high admission 
standards. With an enlarged faculty and the necessary number of new 
residential colleges to accommodate the student body, there is no more 
reason to expect a deterioration of Yale’s standards than when the 
University expanded from its old campus and enrollments, small by 
present standards, to today’s greatly enlarged institution. Yale may 
rightly determine to expand only 10 to 12 per cent, as Mr. Griswold 
proposes, but Yale can do more without sacrificing her “educational 
ideal . . . and high standards of excellence for both students and 
faculty.” 

Mr. Dodds, President of Princeton University, takes a similar view in 
asking if Princeton should plan on “accommodating a more sizable 
number of students and running the real risk of a deteriorating edu- 
cational performance?” Should Old Nassau insist “upon remaining 
small?”’, he asks. What is small? In terms of Kenyon and Haverford 
and other top-notch liberal arts colleges, all the Ivy League institu- 
tions are giants. Neither the smallness nor bigness of educational in- 
stitutions is a virtue in itself. Yale has nearly doubled in size in a 
generation without sacrificing the Yale ideal. It could do the same 
again. Haverford could double and still be smaller than Yale’s fresh- 
man class. But its president, Gilbert White, is right when he says 
that Haverford ‘“‘may be of greatest service by not expanding.” 

These are the days calling desperately for the highest educational 
statesmanship. Unfortunately we are getting something less than is 
needed from those who by their positions should be exercising leader- 
ship. Let me close with another example from the president of Yale 
—it has special applicability to the topic, “Who should go to college?” 


All educators, I hope, have been concerned by the anti-intellectu- 
alism of recent years. We have denounced the McCarthys and their 
ilk who have ridiculed the “egg-heads.” It is Mr. Griswold, however, 
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not the Junior Senator from Wisconsin, who has made one of the 
most anti-intellectual statements I have seen. Yale is not interested, 
the usually reliable New York Times reports Mr. Griswold as stating, 
in “beetle-browed, highly specialized intellectuals, but in well-rounded 
persons.” What the world needs, even if Yale does not, is more of 
such students. These, above all, are the ones who should go to college. 
But also, I believe most firmly, higher education must make some 
effective provision for all our young people “who are willing and able 
to take advantage of the opportunity.” 


GROUP |, SECTION | RECORDER'S REPORT 


Mary P. Holleran 
Dean of the Faculty, Hampton Institute 


F haargpmeenok problem in considering the question of “Who should go 
to college?” is whether a conflict exists between the selective and 
the democratic principle in higher education, as these principles affect 
both the individual and society. Consideration must be given to 
student abilities, needs, and motivation. At least the top 25 per cent 
of high school graduates are entitled to maximum education by society. 
These individuals in turn must make maximum utilization of the 
opportunities thus provided. For the sake of democracy, there is an 
obligation to find those who are competent and who never reach 
college because of financial handicaps and lack of motivation due to 
certain family backgrounds. Selectivity must go on, whether before 
or after admission to college, or both, but it must not be on the basis 
of such considerations as race, finances, color, or sex. 


The contention, recently expressed by an advocate of much greater 
selectivity in college, that “education for all leads ultimately to edu- 
cation for none” must be regarded as one of those overstated general- 
izations that have no meaning. The tendency among educators to 
generalize in such a way is deplorable. 


There is a definite place in American life for many types of 
institutions with differing philosophies. The test of excellence and use- 
fulness is the extent to which their purposes are being achieved. 
Different institutions should give recognition to different kinds of 
student abilities, whether they be technical, artistic, or academic. 
Faced with an impending 70 per cent increase in enrollment, America 
must continue to broaden and widen types of institutions and offer- 
ings to meet the different demands and needs of individuals and of 
society. 





Note: Chairman of Group I, Section 1, was Leo R. Warp, C.S.C., 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Notre Dame. 
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The market for college graduates is not likely to be oversupplied. 
Serious shortages will continue in such fields as elementary education, 
engineering, science (e.g., areas of electronics and nuclear research) , 
medicine, et cetera, but the supply of graduates of all kinds will not 
meet the demand. In spite of existing shortages in nursing, home 
economics, scientific agriculture, and other specialties, enrollment in 
these fields is still decreasing. Many business enterprises are now 
searching for students trained in the liberal arts since they give their 
own programs of specialized training. 


Colleges and universities might expand to meet the coming enroll- 
ments and, at the same time, raise standards. It may be difficult for 
institutions to prepare for expansion because both legislatures and 
boards of trustees have a tendency to wait until overcrowding occurs 
before taking steps to relieve the situation. Some states, however, have 
initiated planning on a state-wide basis, including both privately sup- 
ported and publicly supported institutions. It seems certain that 


publicly supported two-year community colleges will increase sizably 
in number. 


The expansion of a particular college or university could be ac- 
complished without a sacrifice of academic standards if the necessary 
finances, facilities, and faculties were provided. However, it is un- 
likely that adequate numbers of well trained teachers will be avail- 
able, so that the main effect on academic standards is going to be felt 
in the realm of instruction. The key danger will lie in the possible 
inability to attract and train the best qualified teachers. Financial 
reward is an essential consideration, but emphasis on satisfaction de- 
rived from public service is likewise important. Certainly those young 
people should go to college who would make the best contribution to 
higher education as teachers. 


Regulations and laws do not adequately touch the problems of 
discrimination because of race, color, or creed. If educational leaders 


would believe, practice, and act so that discriminations would not be 
tolerated, there would be no problem. 


There is no fundamental conflict between the democratic principle 
and the selective principle unless the latter involves discrimination 
because of finance, race, color, creed, or sex. 


It is recommended that the Association for Higher Education of 
the National Education Association should make further study of 
ways and means by which the various discriminatory practices in 
college admissions and retention may be removed. 


In order to meet the impending increases in college enrollment, 
individual institutions should study the optimum utilization of all 
existing facilities, all possibilities of utilizing limited part-time quali- 
fied teaching personnel, and extending opportunities for recruiting and 
using teachers without regard to race, color, creed, or sex. 
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GROUP |, SECTION 2 RECORDER'S REPORT 


Stephen E. Epler 
Director, Day Program, Oregon State System of Higher Education 
Portland State Extension Center 


A“ who have the desire and ability should go to college. The 
trend in America is to bring into college classrooms a larger 
proportion of those of college age. Colleges are adding curricula to 
serve more students with diverse interests and levels of ability. These 
trends, together with the unexpected high number of births since 
World War II, will soon bring a tidal wave of students requiring 
the addition of many new colleges and the expansion of most present 
institutions. Many of these new institutions will be community col- 
leges and urban universities strategically located, serving local needs 
and providing education at lower costs. 


There need be no basic conflict between the selective and the demo- 
cratic principle in higher education. American colleges, including 
all post-high school institutions, must meet the expanding needs 
of college-age youth and contemporary civilization. Instructional 
programs individualized to challenge each student to work at his 
maximum will prevent “education for all” from degenerating into 
“education for none.” 

Urban universities and community colleges, existing and new ones, 
will have more comprehensive roles in providing post-high school 
opportunities for American youth. Some colleges will decide to limit 
their roles to fewer functions and to more highly selected students. 
The selection of students should be based on the programs offered, 
not on such undemocratic grounds as race, economic class, sex, or 
religion. Special consideration should be given to motivating superior 
students to attend college and to continue in graduate or professional 
schools. However, this can be done while providing less gifted stu- 
dents with post-high school programs adapted to their needs. 


The publicly supported colleges have an obligation to provide a 
wide variety of programs for the state and its people. Private colleges 
should give careful consideration to sharing this responsibility. State, 
regional, and local surveys of higher education and the cooperative 
efforts of all colleges will aid each institution in finding its role and 
assist in the judicious establishment and location of new colleges. 
Prompt and sustained action is necessary if enough college facilities 
are to be provided to accommodate all who should go to college in 
the years ahead. 

The nation’s market for those with college training is not likely 
to be oversupplied in the foreseeable future. The trend for a higher 

1The term “college’’ includes all types of institutions from community college to universities, 

Note: Chairman of Group 1, Section 2, was Joun D. Rice, President, 
Nebraska State Teachers College at Wayne. 
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general level of education for all citizens is pushing the average 
educational attainment beyond the high school years as a few decades 
ago it was thrust past the eighth grade level. Shortages now exist in 
many technical and professional fields, such as teaching and engi- 
neering. New professions requiring college trained persons are re- 
sulting from scientific and social advances. These trends emphasize 
the need for improved counseling programs in high schools as well 
as in colleges to help students in their academic, vocational, and per- 
sonal decisions, including selecting the most essential fields of service 
for themselves and society. 

All high school graduates should have the chance to try a post- 
high school program of their choice. Through counseling to aid 
students make better choices and concerted national efforts to pro- 
vide facilities and to reduce economic and geographical barriers keep- 
ing out able students, the nation can provide college opportunities 
for all who should go to college. 


GROUP 2 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


What Methods Should Be Employed 
in Selecting College Students? 
Arthur E. Traxler 


Executive Director, Educational Records Bureau, New York City 


Importance of Selection 


7. selection of students for college has always been an important 
aspect of American education. Over the last three centuries, the 
selection procedure has greatly increased in complexity as colleges 
have grown in number and size and as the goals of higher education 
have become greatly diversified. 


Within the next decade, the selection of college students will be- 
come an even more important and difficult problem than it is today. 
As the bulge in the population resulting from the increased birth 
rate during and at the end of World War II moves upward through 
the elementary and secondary schools and into college, and as the 
proportion of young people desiring a college education increases, 
tremendous pressure for admission to college will develop. Even 
though colleges greatly expand their present facilities, it seems doubt- 
ful whether they will be able to provide for more than a fraction of 
those who apply. 

In view of the growing acuteness of the admission situation, it is 
imperative that the best possible means of selecting college students 
be used, not only to make sure that individuals are evaluated fairly 
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and thoroughly, but also to promote our national and social welfare. 
In the relentless struggle between the free world and the forces of 
communism, a decisive factor may well be the quality of the young 
people who are chosen and trained for leadership in both the social 
and natural sciences. 


Pattern of High School Units as a Selective Device 

The conventional college entrance criteria are: (1) graduation 
from an accredited high school, (2) a certain minimum number of 
subject-matter units, (3) average high school grade or rank in class, 
or both, (4) the high school principal’s recommendation, (5) meas- 
ured aptitude and achievement, and (6) personal qualities. All 
these have been in use to some extent for a generation or more, and 
certain ones have a longer history. 


The criterion of fitness for college which perhaps antedates any 
of the others is the pattern of subjects pursued in high school. Asa 
rule, at least three-fourths of all the courses taken by pupils in grades 
9 through 12 have been determined by the colleges. This has been 
a first hurdle the student has had to surmount in order to be consid- 
ered for admission on any other basis. 


The “fixed pattern” in force for the majority of colleges includes 
three years of English, two of mathematics, two of foreign language, 
one of social studies, and one of science. Further limitation is fre- 
quently placed on the high school course, since additional credits 
for entrance are expected to be earned within these same academic 
fields, for the most part. The pattern thus established may, in fact, 
provide a well-rounded background for further study in college, but 
prescription of subjects without close relation to the abilities of the 
student, his strengths and weaknesses in different areas, and his pur- 
poses in going on to college, runs counter to best guidance practices. 

For nearly half a century, the quantitative expression of this cri- 
terion of subjects pursued in high school has been the “Carnegie 
Unit,” so-called because it was first proposed in 1909 by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. It represents a year’s 
study in any major subject in secondary school and is usually defined 
as 120 sixty-minute hours, or the equivalent. 


The Carnegie Unit helped to quantify and objectify high school 
work at a time when standards of college preparation were very con- 
fused. As other means of appraisal, including especially educational 
and psychological tests, have come into use, the unit method of 
evaluating the college preparation of students has repeatedly been 
called into question. It was long ago repudiated by the Carnegie 
Foundation itself. Nevertheless, about two-thirds of the colleges in 
the United States continue to use the Carnegie Unit as one of their 
selection procedures. 

There is a lack of research evidence that a fixed pattern of high 
school preparation, expressed in Carnegie Units, provides colleges 
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with a better selected student population than is provided by more 
liberal methods. In fact, certain studies, such as the Eight-Year 
Study of the Progressive Education Association and the Michigan 
Secondary School-College Agreement, have indicated important 
advantages in the abandonment of fixed requirements and standard 
units. 


Provision for greater freedom in preparation for college need not 
mean lowering of standards, but it does mean that, if the fixed pat- 
tern of subject matter and the Carnegie Unit are to be discontinued, 
other and more modern means of selection must be carefully and 
vigorously applied. 


Measures of Fitness for College 
Tests are a means of selection now used by the great majority of 
colleges. The two main kinds of measures used for this purpose are 
tests of scholastic aptitude and tests of achievement in different fields 
of study. 


Tests of scholastic aptitude are no doubt the more widely used 
type. Some colleges employ tests that yield one over-all score, mental 
age, or IQ, such as the Ohio State University Psychological Test, the 
Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, or the Henmon- 
Nelson Test of Mental Ability: College Edition. More extensive use 
is made of tests that provide separate scores for verbal and mathe- 
matical, or linguistic and quantitative, aptitudes. The College 
Entrance Examination Board Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Amer- 
ican Council on Education Psychological Examination are probably 
the leading college entrance tests of this kind. 


A few colleges administer to applicants for admission still more 
diagnostic measures, such as the Yale Educational Aptitude Tests. 
This battery consists of seven tests each requiring 45 minutes of 
testing time. It provides a profile of test scores which may be used 
for purposes of placement and personnel work, in addition to its use 
as evidence of fitness for admission. 


Achievement tests in the major fields of study are employed by 
many colleges. These are usually given in addition to, rather than 
in place of, scholastic aptitude tests. For instance, it is common 
practice for College Board colleges to require that their applicants take 
certain subject-matter tests in the Board series, as well as the Self- 
Administering Test. Likewise, a good many colleges not participat- 
ing in the Board testing program have their applicants take the 
Cooperative English Test and the Cooperative General Achievement 
Tests in Mathematics, Science, and Social Studies, in addition to 
the American Council on Education Psychological Examination. Some 
of these colleges give other forms of the Cooperative Achievement 
Tests at the end of the sophomore year in order to measure growth 
during the junior college period. 
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Some persons feel that the use of achievement tests as one means 
of selection places too large a premium upon knowledge of facts. 
This objection has less force if the tests employed are tests of general 
achievement or of developed ability which stress principles and 
ability to organize thinking and to draw inferences from data given. 


One of the main strengths in the use of such measures of fitness 
for college is that these furnish a uniform yardstick which can be 
applied to all applicants, regardless of the pattern of subjects pur- 
sued in secondary school and regardless of the specific content studied. 


Use of Data on Personal Characteristics 

A third basis for selection of college students is data on personal 
characteristics. ‘To an increasing extent, colleges are recognizing 
that the applicants of greater promise are those who not only are 
high in scholastic aptitude and in achievement in academic areas, but 
who are well balanced emotionally and who exhibit desirable personal 
qualities. Of 607 colleges responding to a questionnaire submitted 
to them in 1949 by the Committee on School and College Relations 
of the Educational Records Bureau, more than two-thirds stated that 
they were placing greater weight upon personal characteristics as a 
criterion for judging candidates than they did ten years earlier. 

There is rather widespread agreement among colleges concerning 
the importance of considering personal qualities in appraising the 
fitness of an applicant, but it is often difficult to obtain dependable in- 
formation on personal characteristics. In general, personality tests are 
of doubtful validity. Even inventories of interests and attitudes have 
little value as entrance measures because it is possible for an applicant 
to slant his responses in what he believes to be a desirable direction, 
although the results of such instruments may be useful in placement 
and guidance when administered after students are admitted to 
college. 


Colleges must lean heavily on secondary schools for valid informa- 
tion on the personal characteristics of applicants. That colleges rec- 
ognize their dependence upon high schools for this kind of informa- 
tion is shown by the fact that more than four-fifths of the 607 colleges 
answering the Educational Records Bureau questionnaire stated that 
they encouraged the study by schools of the traits, habits, attitudes, 
and interests of their pupils and the recording and submission of such 
information to colleges in suitable form. Perhaps the most desirable 
form is a series of checklist items supplemented by a paragraph state- 
ment concerning the individual’s personal qualities. 

Notwithstanding the increased interest and cooperation between 
colleges and secondary schools, the assessment of personal qualities 
remains one of the most nebulous and difficult aspects of selecting 
college students. Some high schools are prepared to furnish only 
sketchy information, and some colleges give very little weight to any 
information in this area obtained from high schools, no matter how 
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dependable the source. In fact, some public colleges say that they 
cannot take personal qualities into consideration, since they are per- 
mitted to consider only those factors which can be measured objec- 
tively. Nevertheless, progress is being made in giving data on personal 
characteristics’ recognized status among admission criteria. 


The Principal’s Recommendation in the Selection Process 


A fourth basis of selection of college students is the principal’s rec- 
ommendation. If the recommendation is carefully and frankly pre- 
pared, it is one of the most dependable of all criteria, for it represents 
a kind of distillation of the school’s experience with and knowledge of 
the student. Its potential value is large in the case of all applicants, 
but in actual practice its usefulness is likely to vary widely from stu- 
dent to student, depending upon the secondary school from which 
the individual comes. A graduate of a high school with which a 
college has had long, intimate association may be accepted almost 
solely upon the principal’s recommendation because the admission 
officer knows from experience that the principal almost never errs in 
his statements concerning applicants from his school. At the same 
time, for another applicant who comes from a high school with which 
the college has had no previous contact, the principal’s recommenda- 
tion may carry less weight than other criteria. 


The value of the principal’s recommendation depends upon the 
collection by the high school of accurate and extensive information 
concerning the student and the presentation of a summary of this 
information in a completely fair and objective manner. All secondary 
schools should be encouraged by colleges to present statements that 
are free from bias, and they should be assured that all statements 
submitted will be treated confidentially. 


Use of Records of Secondary School Progress 


Another widely used and long standing basis of selection of college 
students is average grade of rank in class in subjects studied in sec- 
ondary school. Notwithstanding differences in pupil ability and in 
grading standards from school to school, grades earned in secondary 
school remain one of the best predictors of success in college. The 
predictive value of either letter or numerical grades is usually as high 
as, or slightly higher than, that of objective tests. A combination of 
the two is better than either used alone. 


Some secondary schools have modernized their system of evaluating 
progress of their pupils by replacing marks with more meaningful 
verbal statements of accomplishment. Where schools have made a 
change of this kind and where they are prepared to furnish such state- 
ments to colleges, verbal statements may well be accepted in place of 
letter, numerical, or percentage grades. 


The main limitation in the use of grades as a basis of selection of 
college students is that they provide objective evidence on only one 
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aspect of secondary school progress—class work. Many secondary 
schools now maintain comprehensive cumulative records which con- 
tain not only subjects, marks, and credits, but also results of objective 
tests, ratings of personal qualities, records of extra-curricular activi- 
ties, and numerous other items of information collected systemati- 
cally throughout the pupil’s secondary school period. 


Photostatic copies of secondary school cumulative records, or sum- 
maries of these records, are potentially one of the most valuable of 
all bases for selection of college students. This kind of use could be 
greatly expanded. In the study carried on by the Committee on School 
and College Relations already referred to, more than 90 per cent of 
the secondary schools reported that they kept cumulative records, but 
only about 12 per cent of the colleges said that they preferred to 
receive records of this kind in deciding upon the admission of appli- 
cants. 


Fundamental Habits, Skills, and Qualities 


To an increasing degree, both high schools and colleges are recog- 
nizing the desirability of giving careful attention to study-type reading 
and to other basic habits and skills in connection with the transfer of 
students from high school to college. Near the end of the question- 
naire which the Committee on School and College Relations sent to 
high schools in 1950, the following question appeared: ‘Do you be- 
lieve that, in general, college entrance requirements place enough 
emphasis on such special habits, skills, and qualities as ability to use 
a library effectively, ability to write a well organized report, ability 
to profit from a lecture, and other qualities of great importance in 
college success?” Sixty-five per cent, or almost two-thirds, of the sec- 
ondary schools answered the question in the negative. The compa- 
rable question submitted to the college was: “In order to help the 
schools to give better preparation, are you willing to state in the 
catalogue that certain habits, skills, and other qualities are of great 
importance to successful college work? Examples: Ability to use a 
library effectively, to write a well organized report, to profit from a 
lecture, and the like.” Seventy-eight per cent, or nearly four-fifths, of 
the colleges answered the question affirmatively. 


This interest on the part of the schools and colleges finds support 
in the replies of nearly 500 freshman in 27 colleges to a questionnaire 
submitted to them in the spring of 1954. Among the findings in this 
survey was that one-third of the freshman indicated that they had 
difficulty in academic adjustment because of inability to organize 
work and study. Furthermore, about one-fourth of the freshmen said 
that lack of experience in taking notes created difficulty in academic 
adjustment. 

It is believed that evidence concerning reading ability, ability to 
write effectively, and study habits and skills ought to be among the 
prime considerations in the selection of college students. 
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The Guidance Program as the Ideal Basis of Selection 


The selection and admission of college students is ideally a phase 
of the guidance process. It is a long-term procedure which may well 
begin in the junior high school or even earlier. Participants are the 
student himself, the home, the school, the prospective college, and 
a variety of influences in the community. 


Thus conceived, selection is a cooperative effort to fit the student 
into the best possible college environment for him as an individual. 
It is a gradual developmental process as the student’s ability, apti- 
tudes, interest, and personal qualities unfold. 

If it were possible to apply this concept of selection under optimal 
conditions, there would be almost no rejection of students at the point 
of transfer from school to college. This would be true because the 
student would be so carefully and competently guided at the school 


level that he would apply only to a college where his qualities would 
make him a desirable candidate. 


These conditions are an ideal toward which we can strive, although 
it would be highly unrealistic to expect schools to achieve them on a 
wide scale in the foreseeable future. Prerequisites to such conditions 
would be: (1) a thorough measurement and evaluation program in 
all secondary schools; (2) the maintenance of comprehensive cumu- 
lative records on which pertinent information about individuals 
would be summarized and organized; (3) full use of this information 
in a counseling program which would bring about understanding on 
the part of the student and his parents; and (4) close coordination of 
the guidance services of the secondary school with college admission 
offices and with the personnel services of colleges. Even so, such a 
hypothetical ideal system of selection could serve as the chief selec- 
tive basis only if colleges had a sufficient number of places for all 
qualified applicants. 

Nevertheless, well planned guidance services representing close co- 
ordination between the different educational levels ought to be one of 
the most impertant elements in the selection of college students. In 
fact, there can be little doubt that the guidance program is at present 
one of the most effective means of identifying and selecting future col- 
lege students in many secondary schools and that there is a growing 
tendency to regard college admission as a step in the guidance process. 
It is believed that.colleges can greatly improve the selection of their 
students through encouraging the development of adequate guidance 
services in secondary schools and through full cooperation with these 
services in their selection procedures. 


Continuous Experimentation Needed 


So far as possible, the development of cooperative procedures be- 
tween school and college for improving the selection of and the pro- 
visions for college-going students should be attacked experimentally. 
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The experimental approach is exemplified in four studies sponsored 
by the Fund for the Advancement of Education: (1) School and 
College Study of General Education; (2) Meeting the Needs of 
Exceptionally Endowed Students in Public Schools; (3) Admission 
to College with Advanced Standing; and (4) Early Admission to Col- 
lege. These studies are being watched with nation-wide interest. 
Various professional groups also make their own studies of the ad- 
mission problem—the American Medical Association, the engineering 
societies, the law schools, the American Association of Dental Schools, 
the American Institute of Accountants, et cetera. In addition, there 
is a need for groups of schools and colleges throughout the country 
to carry on continuous experimentation with improved methods of 
selection on a local or regional basis. 


Summary 

In summary, I have tried to say that methods of selecting college 
students are rapidly becoming crucially important in our whole na- 
tional welfare; that there is a conventional pattern of college entrance 
criteria which has been followed for many years but which is now 
slowly undergoing change; that colleges may well give careful con- 
sideration to the replacement of fixed entrance requirements ex- 
pressed in Carnegie Units with more meaningful and more valid 
means of selecting college students; that among the most desirable 
bases of selection are: (1) objective measures of scholastic aptitude 
and achievement; (2) data on personal characteristics furnished by 
secondary schools, (3) impartial, objective recommendations by school 
heads, (4) cumulative records of secondary school progress, and (5) 
measures of fundamental habits, skills, and abilities pertinent to 
mature work and study; that the selection and admission of college 
students reaches its most effective level when it becomes one step in 
a well integrated long-term guidance process in which school and 
college fully cooperate; and, finally, that continuous experimentation 
and research are essential to the development of the best methods to 
be employed in selecting college students. 


GROUP 2 RECORDER'S REPORT 


Robert J. Hannelly 
Dean of the College, Phoenix College 


nm impending tidal wave of college students necessitates changes 
in, and improvement of, methods of selection and admission of 
students to college. High school average, rank in class, and 


Note: Chairman of Group 2 was R. E. SumMMers, Dean of Admis- 
sions and Records, University of Minnesota; resource person was 
RONALD B. THompson, Registrar, Ohio State University. 
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performance in a scholastic aptitude test are reliable criteria of selec- 
tion. Principal's rating and personal interview may have elements of 
unreliability. With more experience the cumulative high school 
record will prove to be valuable. Less reliance is placed on patterns 
of high school subjects. 

The most desirable procedure involves guidance from the ninth 
grade through the early college years. This procedure entails close 
and genuine two-way cooperation between the authorities and coun- 
selors of high schools and colleges. The aim is to inform the student 
so adequately concerning his abilities and the college opportunities 
for their development that he and his parents can arrive at a wise 
decision concerning college. If this procedure is to become wide- 
spread, much of the initiative must be taken by the colleges. In short, 
effective guidance carried out over a long period of time is the most 
desirable method of admission and is of the most benefit to the 
student. 

In face of the strain due to increased enrollment, care must be 
taken that we do not abandon the ideal of educating young people 
to the extent of their ability and desire. Motivation of able students 
who do not desire to go to college should concern all citizens. We 
must conserve and develop maximum potential of mental power. A 
positive attitude and a willingness to work are needed to care for the 
flood of students who will knock at the college doors before 1970. 
Some private colleges for very good and obvious reasons will set limits 
for their expansion. The public colleges, universities, and especially 
the junior colleges will be obliged to shoulder a major share of the 
responsibility. Increase in number and kinds of post-high school in- 
stitutions may be in order. In the thick of the adjustment, America 
will need educational statesmanship of a high order. 


GROUP 3 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


What Are the Implications of the 
Supreme Court Action on Desegregation 
for All Types of Colleges and for 
Professional Organizations? 
Woodrow M. Strickler 


Vice President, University of Louisville 


URING my period of service with the University of Louisville, I have 
had direct administrative contact with three phases of operation 
and change in the University as related to the matter of desegrega- 
tion. First was the period in which Negroes attended a separate 
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division of the University; second was the period of transition during 
which the plans and procedures of desegregation were made and im- 
plemented; and third has been the span of the past five years during 
which Negroes have been admissible to all units of the University. 


I feel that any contribution I might make to a consideration of this 
question would not be in a discussion of the why of desegregation, 
but rather in the how of desegregation as it has occurred and might 
be expected to occur in a college or university. Because I have not 
had time to make a study of experiences in other institutions, I find 
it necessary to direct my attention to those of my own institution. I 
am confident, however, that these experiences will be representative. 
Actually, because of the complex character of the University of Louis- 
ville in terms of its organization, its location, the varying sizes of its 
different schools, the diversity of students’ social and economic back- 
ground, and other factors, few institutions of higher education will 
be confronted with such a wide variety of conditions under which 
the process of desegregation is evolving. 

I represent an institution with a student enrollment in excess of 
6,000 distributed over a college of arts and sciences, a medical school, 
a dental school, a law school, an engineering school, a music school, 
and a number of other specialized units. The University is located 
in the center of a metropolitan area which has a population of more 
than 500,000. The institution provides opportunities for education 
for all the people of the community who are qualified. They may be 
18 or 80 years of age. In pre-preparatory training in the school of 
music they may be small children. In this University teaching skills, 
specialties, and equipment are being provided in an educational en- 
vironment for people of all ages, creeds, and races at the appropriate 
time of life to meet their educational needs. 


Kentucky is a border state with social relationships which sometimes 
follow those of its northern neighbors, but which more frequently 
are typical of the culture of the southern states. Segregation prevails 
in railroads, in parks, in hotels, in restaurants, and in other places of 
group gatherings. Public schools have been segregated since their 
establishment. Interestingly enough, however, one institution of 
higher learning, Berea College, a private institution, admitted Negroes 
from the time of its founding until 1904. In that year the state legis- 
lature passed a segregation law in higher education. This law, known 
as the Day Law, revoked Berea’s right to admit Negroes. 

Measurable steps toward the establishment in the University of 
Louisville of a unit devoted to the education of Negroes first occurred 
in 1929. The trustees of the University set aside $100,000 for the 
purpose of providing education for Negroes in Louisville. In the 
following year land was purchased and several buildings remodeled 
and newly equipped. On February 19, 1931, the Louisville Municipal 
College for Negroes was opened with an enrollment of 83. 
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The curriculum of the Louisville Municipal College was developed 
along lines similar to those followed by the college of liberal arts on 
Belknap Campus. It was divided into junior and senior colleges. The 
divisions of social sciences, natural sciences, and humanities consti- 
tuted the basis of its curriculum. The college was in operation less 
than a semester when it was placed upon the accredited list of junior 
colleges by the University of Kentucky. In December 1935 it was 
placed upon the approved list of four-year colleges by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools with a class “B’’ rating, 
and the following year it was given an “A” rating which it held until 
it was closed in 1951. 


In 1948 and 1949 several applications were received from Negroes 
for admission to the University’s law and medical schools. Because of 
these applications the Board of Trustees of the University felt it 
advisable to issue in May 1949 a statement which read in part as 
follows: 


Since the University of Louisville is operating under a private 
charter granted by the Kentucky legislature, it was determined 
that as long as the Day Law passed by the Kentucky legislature 
remains in force, and as long as the case of Berea College vs. the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky stands unreversed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the Trustees of the University of 
Louisville have no alternative but to comply with the law now in 
force and refuse admission to Negroes. 


Two months later the Board reaffirmed its position in denying ad- 
mission of Negroes to graduate and professional schools. It was felt 
that there was no alternative because of the Day Law, but a com- 
mittee was appointed at this time to recommend to the Board what 


steps, if any, should be taken by the University in the matter of the 
education of Negroes. 


In September 1949 the committee made its report which stated that 
it believed there was some obligation to provide medical and dental 
educational opportunities for citizens of the state regardless of creed or 
color. It advanced this position because the only opportunities for 
medical and dental education in the state were provided by the Uni- 
versity of Louisville which received support in taxes from the state, 
county, and city. Two aspects of the problem, however, were also pre- 
sented: (1) a matter of public opinion, and (2) the legal problem as 
to whether under existing law the University could have both Negro 
and white students in the same classes. In an attempt to answer the 
first, it was recommended that the problem be placed for considera- 
tion before the alumni, faculty, student body, and a cross section of 
citizens. It was further recommended that a legal study should be made 
if the findings of this investigation indicated an interest in desegre- 
gation. 
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Two months later in November 1949 the Board found it advisable to 
approve a release which indicated that on advice of counsel the Day 
Law was still to be considered a bar to admission. It stated also that 
it would cooperate in seeking a legal re-examination of the Day Law 
and Berea case and must regretfully decline to admit Negro students 
pending a clarification of the law. 

It should be noted that from the first resolution the Board of 
Trustees of the University was in favor of admission of Negroes, but 
was prevented from taking action by the Day Law. Through the 
efforts of the local state legislative delegation a bill was introduced 
in the 1950 legislature which would have amended the Day Law to 
make it possible for governing bodies of higher educational institu- 
tions in the City of Louisville to admit Negroes. Before the amend- 
ment was passed, it was changed to include the whole state. Follow- 
ing the passage of the amendment, the University administration took 
steps to measure campus opinions. 

The student body was polled, faculties of all schools were polled, 
together with the local chapter of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. Previous to the Board action of November 1, 1949, 
the University Psychological Services Center conducted an opinion 
survey in the city. When all of these data were analyzed, it was found 
that no single group on the campus was against action to admit 
Negroes. 

It is not inappropriate at this time to recall that educators have long 
recognized the costly inefficiency of operating separate schools for 
Negroes and for whites. This fact was being fully realized at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville in these very years of transition. It was quite 
apparent that, if the Louisville Municipal College could be closed 
and Negro students absorbed in the other units of the University, a 
savings in operating costs of at least $50,000 would result in the 
University’s budget. It is hardly necessary to point out, therefore, 
that a very practical and common sense way of providing not only 
equal educational opportunities for Negroes but improved oppor- 
tunities for all students of the University of Louisville was to eliminate 
segregation. 

A Board meeting was held on April 19, 1950, at which time the 
written resolutions of all the faculty groups were presented and the 
dean or director or officer concerned was heard in person by the 
Board. Following this discussion, action was taken to abolish the 
segregated liberal arts college for Negroes, to remove the color 
barrier from graduate and professional schools effective in the fall of 
1950, and to admit undergraduate Negro students in September 1951 
to all schools and divisions of the University. At a later date it was 
decided to permit undergraduates to enroll in the summer term of 
1951. 

It must be admitted that the fall months of 1950 were viewed with 
some trepidation with the appearance of Negroes on the campus, in 
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the classrooms and cafeterias, and with their participation in all activi- 
ties of student life. In no instance, however, did the presence of a 
Negro student cause any reaction or difficulty. The University has 
endured many emergencies during the past five years, but none of 
these emergencies has had a basis of racial conflict. 

Negro fraternities and sororities have been organized. Negroes have 
attained positions of campus leadership. They live in dormitories, 
attend University classes, and play on varsity athletic teams. The only 
difficulty the University has faced has not been due to the fault of 
Negroes. The institution rents a swimming pool for swimming classes 
and uses parks for botany classes. The organization owning the 
swimming pool prohibits attendance of Negroes; city parks are oper- 
ated on a segregated basis. Consequently, Negro students must be 
prohibited from these classes or the classes abandoned. The problem 
has been solved satisfactorily by simply asking Negro students not to 
enroll in classes using rented facilities, or by asking them to be certain 
to work out substitute measures with their teachers, as in the case of 
botany classes. 

One Negro faculty member was retained from the faculty of the 
closed Municipal College. Beginning with the fall registration of the 
first year of desegregation, his classes, both in the day and evening 
schools, have had substantial enrollment of both Negro and white 
students. He has been invaluable, also, for counsel and advice to the 
administrative officers of the University. During the past several years 
two additional Negroes have been appointed to the University faculty. 
They are members of the teaching staff of the school of medicine. 

In the limited amount of literature available on the experiences of 
desegregation in higher education concern has been directed toward a 
number of questions. Will the inferior academic background of 
Negroes result in higher mortality for them in college level studies? 
Will white students exercise a discrimination that will result to a 
distinct disadvantage for Negroes in their participation in normal 
student activities? Will Negro teachers on a college level lose their 
jobs as desegregation continues? Will there be an increase in the 
representation of Negroes on advisory citizen groups concerned with 
higher education? What will be the reactions of parents of white 
students attending the University? What kind of reaction will come 
forth from the community in which the institution is located? 

Evidence has been presented in some institutions that Negro stu- 
dents have been handicapped by an inferior educational background. 
This has required special consideration which, in general, has been 
granted by sympathetic faculty during the transitional period. In the 
experience of the University of Louisville this problem has had little 
importance, because a vast majority of the Negro students come from 
a large Negro high school which is equipped and staffed in every way 
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to prepare qualified students adequately for college level work. This 
condition has operated to prove that there is no racial basis for inferior 


performance. 

For the average white student the appearance of Negroes as class- 
mates and participants in student activities has had little, if any, sig- 
nificance. ‘They have been sympathetic or indifferent. Negro stu- 
dents have been accepted in direct proportion to their capacity for 
contributing to student life. 

When the process of desegregation is as abrupt as it has been at 
the University of Louisville, where almost overnight a Negro college 
was closed, its property sold, and its students absorbed in other schools 
of the University, it can be expected that Negro faculty members will, 
for an interim period at least, very likely lose their jobs as teachers. 
It is to the enduring credit of the faculty of the Louisville Municipal 
College that they voted unanimously to recommend to the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Louisville that the College be abolished, 
even though they knew that practically every member of their group 
would be in the job market in July 1951. They also recognized the 
fact that the closing of the doors of Municipal College might mean a 
reduction of the higher educational opportunities for the Negro in 
Louisville, because the tuition rate of the Municipal College was 
significantly lower than the rates of other schools of the University. 
The Municipal College faculty stated, however, that they felt the 
moral gain greatly outweighed the economic loss in both instances. 


By retaining one Negro faculty member the University of Louisville 
became the first institution of the South to add a Negro to its regular 
faculty. Several others were able to get teaching assignments else- 
where, several went into other means of livelihood, and several re- 
turned to school for additional training under special grants. Even 
after five years a number of these people, unfortunately, have not 
made employment connections that are satisfactory to their interests. 


If Negro schools are abolished, it seems inevitable that some quali- 
fied faculty will be forced from the teaching profession, because it 
is likely that colleges and universities will continue to lag in adding 
Negroes to their faculties in the same representative proportion as 
they add white people. On the other hand, it seems plausible that, 
as the demand for qualified teachers continues to grow, the displaced 
Negro teacher will find a proportionate increase in the number of 
job opportunities available to him. To some analysts this problem 
of displaced Negro faculty has wider ramifications with the prospect 
that, as desegregation occurs, long established Negro colleges will be 
forced to close because of lack of students. Perhaps the answer to 
this fear lies in the fact that the impending tide of students will re- 
quire all the college facilities we presently have and even more. Also, 
it is to be realized that good schools specialized or segregated as to 
creed and educational philosophies have continued to prosper through- 
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out our history. Why, then, should a first class school dedicated to 
the education of Negroes not endure? 


Negro citizens will continue to contribute in increasing measure to 
the planning and operation of programs of higher education. It is 
necessary that this be so, because only in this way can many of the 
complicated problems of desegregation be solved intelligently and with- 
out incident. : 


On any major issues there will be extreme enthusiasts and dissenters, 
but the vast majority of the people will determine the course to be 
followed after a relatively dispassionate evaluation of the conse- 
quences involved in the alternatives presented. Some parents of white 
children will object to the appearance of the Negro on the campus, 
just as certainly there will be a similar feeling expressed from a por- 
tion of the community. The vast majority, however, will evaluate the 
process of desegregation and accept its results to the degree that they 
believe higher education has been made more valuable to the individ- 
ual and more significant to the continued welfare of the community 
and state. In this regard, the educator must have a true under- 
standing of one of the great qualities of his profession. Too often 
those of us in the business of higher education forget that the people 
of our country look to institutions of higher education for leadership 
in developments that are honorable and lawful. If we can carry 
forward, with responsible and sensitive leadership, an experience of 
social progress, we are simply discharging our duty to the citizens of 
a democratic nation who expect colleges and universities to evolve 
procedures for a better life for free people. 


GROUP 3 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


William J. L. Wallace 
President, West Virginia State College 


HE Supreme Court decisions of May 17, 1954, Brown vs. Board of 

Education and Bolling vs. Sharp, were received by citizens with 
mixed emotions. ‘Those who were the victims of the unattainable 
“separate but equal” policy rejoiced that the nation could now chart 
a new course which would lead to an achievable goal. Those who 
believe in the complete separation of the Negro and white races 
with all of its concomitant evils were angry and bitter. Then there 
were all kinds of reactions, gradations of expressed feelings in between 
these opposites. The lottery of birth having placed me in the group 
that has suffered the blows of discrimination which accompany segre- 
gation, I was one of those persons who hailed these decisions as being 
of the utmost importance in the strengthening of our democracy and 
the building of our influence in international relations. I like to 
think that these documents will eventually be included with the 
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Declaration of Independence, the Constitution and its Bill of Rights 
as constituting the American Bible of democracy. 

Therefore, it should not be surprising that my point of view is one 
that an over-all decision has been rendered which is right and just 
and our future course should be plotted straight to the objective. 
Deviations from such a course are fraught with danger for our democ- 
racy and should be discouraged with energy and strength through the 
ways and means established to counteract those forces and modes of 
behavior which would bring about a weakening of our nation. This 
is not to say that problems will not arise that will test our resolution, 
our wisdom, and our faith. Virgil L. Flinn, Superintendent of the 
Kanawha County Schools, State of West Virginia, writes: 


The decision is the law of the land and supersedes any constitu- 
tions to the contrary or any legislative acts to the contrary. It 
should also be understood that the Court delayed on the enforce- 
ment orders which no doubt will be handed down in the decree. 

. It is the opinion of many of our best informed people, free from 

vested interests or prejudices, that no state could perform the 
whole job of reorganization at one time. A constructive program 
of evolution rather than revolution is required. A calm and con- 
siderate judgment of the vast majority of American citizens will 
be necessary. The voices of a few demagogues may be loud and 
strident but the still small voices of men of good will, motivated 
by over 2000 years of Judaic-Christian culture, will surely and 
finally prevail. The decision of the Court lays on American citi- 
zens a serious challenge and a magnificent opportunity—a chal- 
lenge to break down ancient racial and social prejudices and prac- 
tices—an opportunity, in reality a duty, to bring to an end for all 
time the unjust denial of a completely equal opportunity of edu- 
cation for all the children of all the people.’ 


Thus, this discussion to explore some of the problems, the chal- 
lenge, the opportunity, and the duty mentioned by Mr. Flinn is 
very appropriate since we cannot expect these problems to solve 
themselves. We cannot anticipate that the challenge will be ac- 
cepted by all persons immediately. We know that there will be some 
persons who will not look upon our present situation as an opportu- 
nity to include in their thinking members of all racial groups. We 
are aware that many persons will not consider it their duty to bring 
to an end a denial of equal opportunity of the human spirit to grow 
and to evolve, based solely on race. 

What are some of the problems for which solutions must be found 
in order for us to move with gathering momentum to achieve the only 
objective which can be before us? What are some of the questions 
which immediately arise and which demand answering? 


1 Virgil L. Flinn, “The Desegregation Problem,” Mimeographed Study, Kanawha, West 
Virginia, 1954. 
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One of the most important and decisive of these questions in my 
opinion involves the concept of integration. Many shades of opinion 
are prevalent with regard to the meaning of terms now used to describe 
the process which by inference is in order as a result of the Supreme 
Court decisions. The text of the Supreme Court opinion in the case 
of Brown vs. Board of Education includes the following statement 
which actually is a quotation from the finding by the Supreme Court 
of the State of Kansas in the case of Brown vs. Board of Education 
of Topeka. 


Segregation of white and colored children in public schools has 
a detrimental effect upon the colored children. The impact is 
greater when it has the sanction of the law; for the policy of 
separating the races is usually interpreted as denoting the in- 
feriority of the Negro group.’ 


Further, the text of the Supreme Court decision says: 


We conclude that in the field of public education the doctrine 
of “separate but equal” has no place. Separate educational fa- 
cilities are inherently unequal.’ 


In other places in the text of the decisions the term segregation is 
used. The decisions imply that ways and means must be found to 
avoid the evils of segregation and the inequality of separate educa- 
tional facilities. Currently, some persons are thinking that one 
method of approach simply involves the absorption of the students 
of the minority group by institutions of learning which have been 
established for the majority group. The term “mixed college” could 
describe such a situation where Negro students might be accepted but 
the conditions of acceptance would imply that their presence is not 
really desired and that they are tolerated because the institution de- 
sires to give only lip service to the principle of integration. So often 
in the public press in the past months this is the process which has 
been described. Another point of view involves what is implied in 
the term “desegregation.” It is my opinion that this term in the 
minds of many persons implies more than the term “mixed schools.” 
In the desegregated situation, students of the minority group are ac- 
cepted and some efforts made to welcome them and to include them 
in the activities within the framework of the policies of the institu- 
tion as previously worked out. Williams and Ryan, in their book, 
Schools in Transition, point out: 


Both the removal of legal and customary arrangements for 
separation (desegregation) and the establishment of mutually 
acceptable shared participation (integration) are best thought of 
as processes rather than suddenly achieved end-conditions. One 
does not “push a button” and effect an over-night change. 


2 Brown vs. Board of Education of Topeka, Kansas, 98 Supp., 797, D.C.—Kansas, 1952. 
8 Text of the Supreme Court Opinion, Brown vs. Board of Education, May 17, 1954. 
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Desegregation is only a preliminary step; integration is the con- 
tinuous process of achieving and maintaining cooperative associa- 
tion in which people share compatible values and goals.‘ 


This paragraph, then, indicates the difference between the concepts 
of desegregation and integration. 


Mixed schools and desegregated colleges are possible within a short 
time, but the integrative process is one that involves study, planning, 
and implementation of plans. In many instances this change can 
take place smoothly and without friction. Again, speaking of the 
public schools, Williams and Ryan point out that: 


Transition from segregation to non-segregation—and to some 
measure of true integration—took place in most of the twenty-four 
communities with a smoothness and lack of open friction which 
typically surprised officials and teachers. In this the public schools 
shared the same reactions found in Southern universities.* 


It is well known that desegregation on the graduate level has oc- 
curred in many southern universities. Harry S. Ashmore, in his book, 
The Negro and the Schools, writes: 


This does not mean that the limited integration at these South- 
ern institutions has been accomplished without incident. Field 
studies on seventeen of the twenty-two integrated campuses in 
the summer of 1953 turned up several instances of near-friction, 
but none had reached the serious stage. Professor Guy B. John- 
son of the University of North Carolina, who directed these 
studies, concluded that on the whole the process of transition and 
adjustment to new racial patterns on the college campuses could 
be adjudged a peaceful one.’ 


Real integration, on the other hand, will be an evolving process 
which will be achieved only through long-range planning and dedica- 
tion to the achievement of the objective. 


What I have attempted to say here is simply that the concept of 
this process to guarantee equal educational opportunities to all citi- 
zens is of the utmost importance. 


Further, I would like to point out that integration in institutions 
of higher education in our country is not a sectional problem, but is 
a problem for our entire nation. I do not believe that it is necessary 
for me to attempt to prove to you conclusively that there are few, if 
any, institutions of higher education in which one loses his racial 
identity. There are few, if any, institutions of higher education which 


* Robin M. Williams and Margaret W. Ryan, “Schools in Transition,” University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1954, pp. 237-238. 

5 Ibid., p. 238. 

® Harry S. Ashmore, The Negro and the Schools, University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, 1954, p. 42. 
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follow policies of disregarding race when filling positions on their 
staffs or when rendering services to students, such as guidance and 
placement. 


Our concept of what the integrative process includes will determine 
our attitudes toward present colleges and universities which have 
been established for the minority group. If we think in terms of the 
truly integrative process, many of the colleges now in existence will 
find ample need for their services. In many states efforts are being 
made to improve such institutions, to provide the necessary buildings 
and equipment needed to carry on good educational programs. It is 
conceivable that these institutions will be able to eliminate race as a 
criterion for admittance. Today, we hear a great deal about the im- 
pending tidal wave of students. I do not believe that it is necessary 
for me to cite figures, but the recent publication entitled “The Im- 
pending Tidal Wave of Students,” a presentation by the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, definitely 
informs that the tidal waves of students are sweeping through our 
elementary schools, approaching the secondary schools, and will engulf 
colleges and universities in a few short years. This publication points 
out: 


The sheer impact of unprecedented numbers will force us to 
explore every resource and exert every effort to prepare for. their 
coming. . . . The fact remains that they are already born. We 
know the time of their coming—we can count them now.’ 


Thus we face the certainty that nearly all the facilities now avail- 
able will be needed to take care of those who will begin to demand 
shortly opportunities for higher education. Certainly, it is obvious 
that studies and surveys are needed to determine what the responsi- 
bilities of a particular institution will be in this crisis. Messrs. Thomp- 
son and Crane conclude: 


When the people of the United States realize the full impact 
of the impending educational crisis, they will find a solution to 
the problem. . . . Decisions will be made whether these decisions 
are intelligently guided or not. Even should it be determined not 
to expand the present educational facilities in face of the on- 
coming tide of students and thus deny to those who follow us the 
same high quality educational opportunities we coveted for our- 
selves—a decision will have been made.* 


It follows that if we decide to educate as many as possible of those 
persons who will be applying for admittance to colleges and univer- 
sities, many of these educational institutions will be very much needed. 


7 Ronald B. Thompson and Thomas Crane, The Impending Tidal Wave of Students, Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, 1954, p. 18. 
8 Ibid., p. 46. 
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In some instances, institutions which have not been able to provide 
good educational programs in the past, because of lack of facilities 
or weaknesses of staff or for other reasons, will fail to survive. 


Those colleges and universities which will continue to exist will of 
necessity have to change their programs and plans to include the new 
group of students who will be entering as a result of the Supreme 
Court decisions. Colleges in those sections of our country which have 
been looked upon as integrated are challenged to look again in an 
effort to determine whether or not they are truly integrated. _Insti- 
tutions of higher education which have been forbidden to accept 
students of a certain race must now plan programs which will include 
these new students in the educational program and process conducted 
by the college. 

What are some of the plans which must be formulated? Consider- 
able attention has been given to the question of standards. Mr. Ash- 
more points out: 


Actual experience with Negroes in their classrooms appears to 
have created no unpleasantness for faculty members at Kentucky 
or elsewhere, but it has raised special problems. There is uni- 
versal agreement that the Negro students are handicapped by their 
generally inferior educational background. Very few faculty 
members intimate that this reflects any sort of racial trait; rather 
there is a frank facing of the fact that few Southern Negroes have 
the prior scholastic training which would enable them to compete 
on equal terms with white students—and some of those who do 
have such training still go outside the South for their graduate or 
professional studies. A few have performed well but the majority 
have fallen below the average of academic achievement.’ 


Certainly, one cannot argue the fact that Negro students are handi- 
capped by their inferior educational background, for this has been 
the argument since the beginning of segregated education. How- 
ever, it is a problem which should be faced positively. It should not 
be an argument against the integrative process. Further, the colleges 
and universities will be faced with this problem in any case. The in- 
crease in the percentage of high school graduates going to college, due 
to the growing attractiveness of collegiate experience, will pose this 
problem. Messrs. Thompson and Crane point out that the increasing 
number of births is only one of the factors in the trend toward in- 
creased college attendance. They also inform us that there is an in- 
creasing proportion of college-age youth who are attending colleges. 
They point out further: 


The percentage of college-age youth attending institutions of 
higher education has increased an average of approximately one 
per cent a year for the last twenty years, rising from four per cent 


® Harry S. Ashmore, op. cit., p. 43. 
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in 1900 to more than 30 per cent at the present time. It seems 
obvious that we have not reached the peak at 30 per cent. Un- 
doubtedly, we shall not reach for many years the 80 per cent at- 
tendance in higher education which we have now reached in the 
elementary and secondary school level. We may, however, reach 
40 per cent or 50 per cent of the age group in attendance in our 
institutions of higher education.” 


Certainly the increase in percentage of college-age youth who will 
attend college will not include students whose test performances will 
be the equal of the present college generation. There will be many 
persons in this group whose educational backgrounds will be poor in 
comparison with those now in attendance in the colleges and uni- 
versities. ‘Thus, the problem of what to do about these students who 
will possess backgrounds below the present acceptable standards. The 
implication is clear that special studies leading to the solution of this 
problem are in order. Remedial programs to aid students to make up 
for their deficiencies have been operating in many colleges and uni- 
versities over the country. It is my own opinion that every effort 
should be made to maintain standards; the students should be moti- 
vated to measure up to present standards wherever possible. The 
problem which a teacher faces when accused of discrimination in 
evaluation is a minor one. It should not be considered as a serious 
obstacle in the achievement of the goal of integration. Briefly, I 
might also call attention to what may be the influence of the admis- 
sion of white students to colleges which have been in the past for 
Negroes only. It is conceivable that the effects here upon scholarship 
and upon achievement will be beneficial. In connection with this 
problem of standards, we might also include the following quotation 
from Messrs. Williams and Ryan: 


Many Negro pupils feel especially high motivation to prove 
their ability and good behavior in the integrated situation. In a 
number of the communities it was apparent that the Negro stu- 
dents were taking the initiative with the help of interested Negro 
adults, in easing the transition.” 


Mr. Ashmore writes: 


In their turn the Negro students have generally worked hard 
to avoid imposing undue strain on a relationship they recognize 
to be delicate. The first Negroes to enter each institution usually 
had a strong sense of their importance as “pioneers,” a sense re-en- 
forced by the fact that most Negro community leaders were aware 
of the crucial nature of those early admissions and generally tried 
to see to it that studious, restrained persons blazed the trail.” 


10 Runald B. Thompson and Thomas Crane, op. cit., p. 20. 
"1 Robin M. Williams and Margaret W. Ryan, op. cit., p. 244. 
12 Harry S. Ashmore, op. cit., p. 45. 
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In general, we might conclude that the integrative process occurring 
in any given institution will provide a considerable incentive to Negro 
students to overcome any handicaps which may be theirs. 

In addition to the effects upon standards, there are many persons 
who look with fear and trembling upon the social aspects of inte- 
gration. The President’s Commission on Higher Education selected 
the following two principal goals for higher education: 


1. Education for a fuller realization of democracy in every 
phase of living. 

2. Education for the application of creative imagination and 
trained intelligence to the solution of social problems and to the 
administration of public affairs.” 


Here we are directed to the principle that collegiate education does 
not take place solely within the classroom. All the experiences pro- 
vided by an institution of higher education are important in the 
educative process. 


The first goal in education for democracy is a full-rounded 
and continuing development of the person. The discovery, train- 
ing, and utilization of individual talents is of fundamental im- 
portance in a free society. To liberate and perfect the intrinsic 
powers of every citizen is the central purpose of democracy and 
its furtherance of individual self-realization is its greatest glory. 

If our colleges and universities are to graduate individuals 
who have learned how to be free they will have to concern them- 
selves with the development of self-discipline and self-reliance, of 
ethical principles as a guide for conduct, of sensitivity to justice 
and inequality, of insight into human motives and aspirations, of 
discriminating appreciation of a wide range of human values, of 
the spirit of democratic compromise and cooperation. 


Responsibility for the development of these personal qualities 
cannot be left as heretofore to some courses or a few departments 
or scattered extra-curricular organizations; it must become a part 
of every phase of college life. 


The implication is clear that if the goal of integration is to be 
achieved, all students must be provided with the opportunities for 
individual development indicated in the above quotation. It is quite 
true that in many communities conflicts and disagreements over social 
relationships will arise. Wisdom in the determination of policies, 
courage to face the consequences of such decisions, and a dedication 
to the cause of integration are essential in this area. In speaking of 
public school faculties and the interrelationships between faculty 
members, Messrs. Williams and Ryan point out: 


13 Higher Education for et Democracy, A Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, Vol. 1, 1947, 
14 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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The studies show that in the actual situation of faculty integra- 
tion, where it has been tried, professional standards soon take 
precedence over previous racial attitudes. Teacher-to-teacher re- 
lations, over a period of time, come to be carried out in the normal 
professional way according to the usual customs among teachers. 
Interpersonal relationships develop according to shared interests 
and personal choice.” 


Attention may be directed to the fact that, in the provision of edu- 
cational experiences which are proper and fitting for the integrated 
situation, efforts must be made to learn more about and to better 
understand the cultural background of all the people. 


Directing our attention for a moment to the preparation of teach- 
ing staffs of colleges and universities, may I quote again from Messrs. 
Thompson and Crane: 


The problem of supplying staff becomes more difficult at the 
college and university level... . Obviously the teaching staff must 
be increased in proportion to the student body increases unless 
teaching methods and educational philosophy are modified sig- 
nificantly.” 


Thus, if we are to accept the challenge of the expected increase in 
the number of college students, we must prepare more personnel. 
This problem can be solved very easily if we are bent on achieving 
the objective of integration for all persons regardless of race. Persons 
would be welcomed into the teaching profession provided that they 
have the proper qualifications for staffing the various departments. 
Institutions of higher education all over the country may do well 
to eliminate race as a criterion for appointment to their staffs. 


I have attempted to discuss briefly some of the challenges which 
are ours. I hope that these opinions and those that I have cited 
will be of help in reaching positive solutions to the problems which 
face us, not only as a result of the Supreme Court decisions but as a 
result of the impending tidal wave of college students. 


GROUP 3 RECORDER'S REPORT 


Weldon James 
Associate Editor, The Courier-Journal, Louisville, Kentucky 


NE obvious implication of the Supreme Court’s desegregation de- 
O cision is that there will be increasing integration not only of 
student bodies but of faculties and administrative personnel as well. 
The initial effect may well be that some Negroes now employed in 


~ 33 Robin M. Williams and Margaret W. Ryan, op. cit., p. 245. 
16 Ronald B. Thompson and Thomas Crane, op. cit., p. 34. 
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all-Negro institutions will find themselves unemployed for a time. 
But because of the growing shortage of trained educational personnel 
throughout the nation, this period of unemployment is likely to be 
brief. Steadily increasing enrollments mean that all of our present 
institutions of higher education will be needed by the nation; that all 
qualified instructors—and more—will be needed. Non-southern insti- 
tutions should be alerted to the fact that integration will make avail- 
able, in all probability, a considerable number of qualified Negro 
educators. 

In preparing college teachers to better understand the cultural 
background of all the people, recommendations include: (1) inter- 
group workshops on the science and art of human relations, (2) 
“primary experience” in working cooperatively with teachers of dif- 
fering race, and (3) broader—meaning more diverse—geographic ex- 
perience in teacher-training, when possible, for undergraduate and 
graduate students. 


There are over-all educational savings in prospect as a result of the 
Supreme Court’s decision. But institutions now all-Negro may find 
their financial problems increased, at least temporarily. Negro multi- 
purpose institutions will probably discontinue units which duplicate 
the facilities of other state-supported institutions, and may expect a 
per capita reduction by state legislatures in their fund allotments as 
a consequence. But this should be counterbalanced by general state 
support of a fully integrated educational system, and experience in 
some areas suggests that Negro voters may be expected to increase 
popular support for larger appropriations to state institutions of 
higher education. 

Integration’s effect on standards in all types of institutions should 
be a continuous program to improve rather than lower them. Negro 
educators, even more emphatically than their white colleagues, are 
opposed to any “double standard” based on racial considerations. 
It is suggested, however, that with any students suffering deficiency 
difficulties after their admission, individual faculty members, in 
time-honored fashion, can minimize these by patience, understanding, 
and the good teacher’s willingness to “go the second mile.” 

The social implications for college patterns of living in integrated 
institutions are clear: There should be no barriers to full participa- 
tion in extra-curricular activities or in faculty activities. And there 
should be no racial bar to the enjoyment of college residential facili- 
ties, though it is expected that recognition of this principle in the 
South will come more slowly than elsewhere. 


Note: Chairman of Group 3 was PAut C. REINERT, S.J., President, 
Saint Louis University. 
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Some of the ways in which institutions of higher education can ef- 
fectively participate in helping communities to make changes in ac- 
cordance with the decisions of the Supreme Court are: (1) to continue 
and to expand the program of human relations workshops now staged 
in some 30 or 40 institutions throughout the nation during the sum- 
mer months; (2) to offer courses in human relations and to establish 
chairs of human relations; (3) to supply “resource people” (sociolo- 
gists, anthropologists, and psychologists) for community institutions or 
seminars for teachers, parents, civic leaders, et cetera; (4) to cooperate 
with national organizations in the promotion of intergroup programs 
such as the Citizens’ Program of the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO; (5) to encourage white students to visit predomi- 
nantly Negro institutions, to judge their student debates, to work on 
mixed committees, et cetera; (6) to encourage general intergroup cul- 
tural activities on the institutional level, not merely athletic but 
cultural and academic activities on the cooperative as well as the 
competitive plane; (7) to help the local school superintendent, “the 
man on the spot,” in the transition to integration, by sending to. his 
support their “prestige people’—to discuss problems before civic 
groups, to reduce scholarly research to “popular” articles on racial 
problems, to work with press, radio, and television media in achieving 
a better understanding of these problems; and (8) to enlist university 
employment services in the task of getting jobs for Negro graduates in 
their home communities in business, law, engineering, and other fields, 
as well as in education. 


GROUP 4 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


What Should Constitute the Patterns 
of Financial Assistance for Students? 
Ralph C. M. Flynt 


Acting Director, Student Personnel Services Branch 
U. S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 


E MAY concede that to some extent the question which I have 

been asked to analyze is a loaded one in that it implies (a) that 
there ought to be financial assistance to students and (b) that there 
ought to be a pattern for the rendering of such assistance. Neverthe- 
less, I believe that this question provides a thoroughly useful basis for 
considering the entire problem involved in the administration of our 
very complex student aid programs. 
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The very use of the terminology involved here, such, for example, 
as student assistance, scholarship, student loan, and the like, implies 
basically the concept that higher education is at least to some extent 
a charge upon the student. I submit that we ought to give some con- 
sideration to the basic philosophy which up to this time seems to be 
inherent in our pedagogy of higher education, namely, the assumption 
that the student must pay a part, or, in some cases, all of the costs 
of his higher education. We have long since developed, and the citi- 
zens of the United States have accepted, the philosophy that public 
elementary and secondary education should be free to students. We 
have not developed a comparable concept in the field of higher educa- 
tion, and I am not prepared to suggest at this time that we should. 
I do suggest, however, that it is a question worth considering. Some 
approaches to such a consideration have been made. The President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, which issued its report in 1948, 
called for a roll back of tuition charges to the level of 1939. Our 
state-supported institutions have moved a considerable distance in 
this direction. However, since the structure of our higher education in 
the United States is composed of strong elements of private education 
which do not have tax funds available for their support, we have not 
found it possible to consider making higher education free to all stu- 
dents in all institutions as an attainable goal. 


Let us place on the table for purposes of future discussion at least 
the bare facts concerning the relative financial burden which students 
must bear in higher educational institutions. Richard Ostheimer, in 
his staff study prepared for the Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation in 1953, presents tabulations based on statistics of the U. S. 
Office of Education which indicate that in 1950 student charges con- 
stituted 42.4 per cent of the educational and general income of 568 
selected universities and liberal arts colleges. Student charges com- 
prised 25.1 per cent of the income of the public institutions included 
in the selected group, while such charges amounted to 62.4 per cent 
of the income of the private institutions included in the selected 
group. The average educational charge paid by students in the public 
institutions selected amounted to $122 for an academic session, while 
the average payment per student in private institutions within the 
same group amounted to $447 per academic session. In terms of the 
income distributions of the family groups in our population we can 
thus gain some idea of the financial burden and the relative ability 
to pay of college students and potential college students. 


We have thus developed in higher education what might be called, 
and I hope not too facetiously, the “toll bridge approach.” Those who 
desire a college education are required to pay for it. To a large extent 
we have subsidized a college education so that in very few cases are 
students asked to pay the entire cost of their education. On the 
other hand, we have developed a system whereby those who cannot 
pay are given in effect a differential rate. Those who are financially 
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able to pay the full charges are required to do so. We have developed 
various means such as scholarships, fellowships, loan funds, work, 
euphemistically called self-help, by which we reduce charges for those 
who are unable to pay. The question deserves to be asked, I believe, 
as to whether or not this is the best policy. Does this system price out 
of the college attendance market many who would otherwise be worthy 
students and would make strong contributions to the national life as 
well as to their own personal development? 


The two most serious problems which we have sought to solve with 
our programs of student assistance are: (1) to help the student who 
has already established himself in college to continue until he has com- 
pleted his studies, and (2) to stimulate the needy but worthy high 
school graduate to attend college despite limited financial resources. 
To a very great extent we have been carrying on our student aid pro- 
grams at the college-age level as an isolated function. Should we not 
consider relating our student assistance programs more closely to the 
identification of talent at the high school level and to our counseling 
and guidance programs in the institutions? Various devices have been 
suggested which will help to identify talent in the secondary schools. 
It has been suggested by numerous individuals that a nation-wide 
testing program ought to be conducted in the high schools, and the 
results of this program widely publicized in order that the best stu- 
dents may be identified and proffered assistance. Will this be enough? 
Community and family attitudes and social group mores have a great 
deal to do with motivation for college attendance. If programs of 
student assistance are to be extended widely to high school seniors, 
should we not combine them with other elements administrable by our 
secondary schools which would insure that the highly motivated will 
have brought to bear upon them all possible influences for college at- 
tendance including the financial. That such an enterprise would be 
worth while is indicated by the estimates of Messrs. Hollinshead, 
Havighurst, Wolfle, and others and confirmed by U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation studies. Summarizing these estimates generally, we find that 
approximately 200,000 high school students of the highest ability do 
not now reach college principally because of lack of financial resources. 


Another whole body of questions, which belong, to be raised, rotate 
about the very simple one, “Who shall receive aid and to what degree?” 
There are those who would limit financial assistance at the under- 
graduate level to the needy only. Others would limit such aid to 
the ablest only, while still others desire assistance to be rendered only 
to the ablest among the needy. Again we have divergent practices 
such, for example, as the fact that we seldom raise the question of a 
“means test,” in fellowships at the graduate level. Why should it be 
raised at the undergraduate level? How do we relate scholarships to 
loans to self-help in relationship: (1) to available institutional re- 
sources, and (2) to the needs of the individual? The means test has 
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many practical values, of course. It makes our money go further and 
it has a certain equalizing value in that it requires those who can pay, 
to pay. 

More and more sources of student assistance are becoming available. 
We not only have institutional student aid programs, but we have 
state-wide programs, foundation programs, and programs of corporate 
giving. Does the institution, utilizing these various sources, find it 
possible to integrate them into a clear and consistent purpose? Each of 
our various undergraduate, professional, and graduate programs has 
its own philosophy of student aid. Many of our professional educators 
believe very strongly that students should have the highest possible 
equity in their education. Our graduate programs seek to subvent 
financially the best brains that we can find without regard to financial 
ability. Our undergraduate programs fall somewhere between these 
two extremes. Should not institutions seek to avoid competition and 
duplication in the administration of the several student aid programs 
on the campuses? 

Are we fully satisfied with present methods of selection and award? 
Have individual institutions made careful study of their own pro- 
grams? Do we yet know the full complications of such a program as 
the Navy’s Holloway plan whereby nation-wide selection has been 
made? Do our present methods of selection and awards of student as- 
sistance benefits comprise an understandable pattern which can be 
administered effectively by all those responsible on a college campus? 
What can we do to improve and to extend the effectiveness of present 
programs? 


GROUP 4 RECORDER'S REPORT 


Gretchen Tonks 
Assistant Dean, Pembroke College, Brown University 


T Is becoming increasingly evident that our national welfare now 

demands the maximum development of the abilities of our most 
talented young people, and the most effective utilization of the abilities 
of these young people requires extended education of high quality 
beyond high school. It is a deplorable fact that less than one-half of 
our high school students of highest ability now continue their educa- 
tion, principally because of lack of financial resources and adequate 
motivation. To counteract this, it is necessary to identify worthy 
students early in high school in order to motivate them toward college, 
to help them plan their high school programs so that they will be ade- 
quately prepared for college, and to acquaint them with all possible 


Note: Chairman of Group 4 was Georce H. HAnp, Vice President 
for Business Affairs, Southern Illinois University. 
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sources of financial aid. To accomplish this end, steps should be 
taken for early testing in secondary schools on a state-wide basis. 

Even more important than the identification and motivation of 
talented youth is the need to make available increased financial aid 
to those among the talented who need it for education beyond high 
school. The further development of federal, state, corporate, philan- 
thropic, institutional, and private financial assistance programs should 
be constantly and positively encouraged. Under any such programs, 
students should have free choice of field and institution. It is hoped, 
too, that scholarships will be awarded without special stipulation 
except as far as need and ability are concerned. 

It is believed that the Federal Government should and will take a 
more active part in financing the higher education of talented and 
needy students. If a federal scholarship program should be set up, 
the recipients of these scholarships should have free choice of field and 
institution, public or private, anywhere in the United States. Close 
attention should be given to the educational processes of the institu- 
tions which the students receiving financial aid will attend. 

The possibility of extending free public education to the full four 
years or even to the first two years of college, as a means of drawing the 
best students into college or providing for the needy but worthy stu- 
dent, should be given extensive consideration. However, before any 
such program is instituted further careful study is required. Never- 
theless, such extension is to be commended wherever local communities 
find it a remedy to local problems. 

Because there is a general lack of knowledge among students con- 
cerning scholarships now available for higher education, and because 
many corporations, organizations, and individuals do not know how 
to set up scholarship programs, there is need for a broad, national 
scholarship commission. This commission could receive funds from 
corporations, organizations, and individuals, and advise such donors 
how to plan scholarship programs. It could also counsel and assist 
students in making application for financial aid. 

In general, all scholarships, whether institutional, philanthropic, or 
corporate, should be awarded to the ablest among the needy. It is 
sometimes difficult for the institution or organization to get a true 
picture of the amount of financial assistance a student needs. How- 
ever, the College Scholarship Service of the Educational Testing Service 
is performing a real service in helping to present a clear statement of 
the family financial situation. If it is desirable to motivate the bright 
but financially secure student by special awards, some form of recogni- 
tion without stipend should be granted in order to channel all avail- 
able funds toward young people of high ability who could not continue 
their education without financial aid. Where loans, if not too large, 
can answer the needs of a student, institutions with funds available for 
this purpose are urged to encourage students to make use of these 
funds. Loans are more suitable for upperclassmen and graduate stu- 
dents than freshmen and sophomores. 
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GROUP 5 ANAYLST'S STATEMENT 


What Should Be the Balance Between 
Liberal and Specialized Education? 
Harold K. Schilling 


Dean, Graduate School, Pennsylvania State University 





NDERLYING the topic for consideration is the assumption that ade- 
U quate education at the college level involves both liberal and 
specialized education. This, apparently, we are to take for granted. 
The question seems to me to imply that liberal and specialized 
education are in some sense distinct, different or separate, and are of 
such a nature that one can be balanced against the other. Not every- 
body will wish to accept this implication, because there are those who 
will say that good specialized education is liberal education, and 
vice versa. 

It is clear, then, that we must first of all inquire into the meanings 
of our basic terms. In the attempt to lead our thinking in this direc- 
tion, and to analyze our problem and identify issues, I shall not offer 
formal definitions or try to develop a systematic argument. Rather, 
in the hope of stimulating thought, I shall present a series of seven 
propositions, with some comment which will sound dogmatic, to put 
it mildly, but which will have the virtue that because they are con- 
troversial, many of you will find it easy to attack them with con- 
siderable enthusiasm. 


1. The term “liberal education” should not be thought of as 
referring to particular areas of knowledge. It is not synonymous with 
“the liberal arts.” 

A course in the classics may indeed be a liberalizing experience 
for a student in engineering, but probably would not be for the 
specialist in the classics; and similarly, a course in botany may be and 
ought to be liberalizing for the student of linguistics but probably 
not for the specialist in botany. A student of the humanities without 
an understanding of the nature of engineering is as likely to be miss- 
ing a liberal education as is the student of engineering without an 
understanding of the meaning of the humanities. The humanities 
per se are no more and no less liberalizing than the sciences of tech- 
nologies. 

2. “Specialized education” should not be thought of as referring 
especially to the technologies or sciences nor is it synonymous with 
vocational or professional education. It is not characteristic of some 
areas or kinds of scholarship in contrast to others. 

A zoologist specializing in beetles’ wings, the enginecr specializing 
in suspension bridges, and the home economist specializing in textiles 
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are no more and no less likely to be specialized in a narrow sense 
than specialists in Chaucer, Napoleon, or pre-Renaissance painting. 
3. Our question is basically one of attitudes, points of view, out- 
looks, understanding, intellectual dimensions, and freedom of the 
mind and spirit. In thinking of the term “liberal,” we are looking 
outward with broad concerns toward the horizon over wide angles, 
both horizontally and vertically. In specialized education, we are look- 
ing from the horizon inward toward a more or less definite focal point 
of interest with specific concerns and motivations. The former leads 
to broad knowledge, insight, and wisdom; the latter to restricted 


expertness and mastery. This is not to say that either of these is more 
valuable than the other. 


If the thesis represented by the first three propositions is incorrect, 
and if, after all, the issue is one of subject matter mainly, then the 
question of “balance” becomes relatively easy, and resolves itself into 
asking simply how much of this and that should be included in the 
curriculum. If, however, it is indeed a question primarily of something 
much less tangible than particular subject matter, then our task of 
defining, or actually achieving, such balance becomes more difh- 


cult. It may even be true that the word “balance” is inappropriate 
here. 


4. The values of liberal education are attainable in almost any 
specialized curriculum—provided all courses in it are “taught right,” 
i.e., taught in such a manner as to make them truly liberalizing expe- 
riences. Therefore a specialized curriculum is just as useful a vehicle 
for liberal education as any other. (“Specialized curriculum” here 
means a curriculum designed almost exclusively in terms of the de- 
mands of a specialty.) 


This thesis is defended by many people of different persuasions. 
Among them are, for instance, engineers, who, when on the defensive 
with respect to their own curricula and on the offensive relative to 
conventional, so-called liberal arts curricula, assert that there is just 
as much liberal education in learning about the construction and 
operation of a manure spreader or a nuclear reactor as there is in 
belaboring Latin grammar or in analyzing the poetry of Robert 
Browning. Similarly, there are very narrow devotees of the humani- 
ties, who, when it is pointed out to them that their curricula are 
often even more specialized than those of their colleagues in the 
sciences and technologies, and who, after having failed to show that 
their subject matter as such guarantees liberal education, finally reply 
with such gems as “Well, what really counts is how it is taught!” 

What do they mean? What kind of teaching are they referring to? 


Perhaps the next proposition expresses their point of view in this 
regard. 


5. Liberal education is achievable in a specialized curriculum 
when in all courses there is the systematic attempt to study, evaluate, 
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understand, and make decisions regarding all important issues and 
subjects from two points of view, i.e., with respect to their broad, 
humane significance and relationships, and their more restricted 
meaning relative to specialty concerns. 


Some educators would regard this as a sort of definition of liberal 
teaching. It represents, I believe, the point of view of many educators 
who accept the four theses presented thus far. It seems to allow ample 
opportunity for specialization, and at the same time to demand that 
proper attention be given to fostering and developing liberalizing 
attitudes and broad concerns. It looks very attractive and tempting. 
Moreover, it obviates the necessity of major tinkering with existing 
curricula. Unfortunately, however, to many of us it appears as only 
a partial solution. There is still something lacking—something that is 
of vital importance and is indispensable. We would counsel against 
succumbing to this beguiling and enticing song of the sirens. 


6. No matter how good the teaching, most, if not all, curricula 
which are conceived exclusively, or nearly so, in terms of specialty 
needs and demands are too restricted in intellectual and experiential 
dimensions, cannot provide adequate opportunities for experience 
with different kinds of problems, knowledge, and methodologies, and 
are therefore insufficient in their potential for a real appreciation and 
understanding of the world and of life—and inadequate relative to 
the purposes of liberal education. 


One of the tragedies of our age is that we are turning out of our 
colleges and professional schools a generation of trainees whose con- 
ception of the totality of reality and experience is distressingly fore- 
shortened. There are altogether too many of our graduates who sup- 
pose that the only reality one can be sure of is that encountered be- 
tween the jaws of micrometer calipers or on the pans of a chemical 
balance. As a physicist, I find myself embarrassed continually by the 
necessity of having to try to convince students who have “majored” 
in physics that there is objectivity, or reality, or certainty, outside of 
physics or the natural sciences. Too often students of the sciences and 
technologies get a thoroughly incomplete and distorted view of things. 
This remark applies also to their conception of the totality of method- 
ology. Too many of them feel that the only way to arrive at cer- 
tainty is by the route of quantitative measurement. “If you can 
measure, you know. If you can’t measure, you don’t know.” Their 
intellectual myopia I would attribute to the fact that very often their 
curricula are crammed so full of learning situations directly related 
to their specialties that there simply is no real opportunity for them 
to encounter anything else in a truly revelatory sense. Nor is the 
situation significantly different for large numbers of students of the 
humanities or the social sciences. I am prepared to asseverate that 
they are just as lopsided—if not more so, alas! 


Without undertaking to illustrate my point further, I cannot help 
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believing that any heavily specialized curriculum must necessarily 
be subject to shortcomings of this kind, and that no amount of “good 
teaching” can of itself remedy these defects. To be truly liberal, educa- 
tion must provide opportunities in the curriculum for experience, 
thought, and decision in a number of fields of scholarship and areas 
of life which are basically unlike each other in the kinds of knowl- 
edge, insights, and methodologies they offer. Only thus can the minds 
and spirits of our students learn to move freely, imaginatively, and 
creatively through great heights and depths and in different realms 
of reality, unconstrained by the particularities, immediacies and prac- 
ticalities of their specialties. This would, I take it, offer a first approxi- 
mation to a liberalizing education. 

I shall now be so bold as to try to formulate my conception of 


how a balance of liberal and specialized education may be defined 
and attained. 


7. A curriculum may be said to provide liberal education, and to 
be “balanced” when it includes the following three provisions: 


a. It requires intensive and extensive study of a specialty, leading 
to a thorough understanding of its nature, potentialities, and limita- 


tions, and adequately developing the intellectual and professional 
skills it requires. 


b. It habituates the student in trying always to study, evaluate, 
understand, and make decisions regarding all important issues and 
subjects he encounters, from the point of view of both their broad, 
humane significance and their more restricted meaning with respect 
to his specialty. 


c. It provides explicitly for confronting the student with major 
issues and subjects in several areas of scholarship and life which are 
basically different in nature and methodology from those of his 
specialty. 

You will observe that this is a modification of proposition 5. Its 
language and point of view are essentially those of No. 5, but it aims 
to supply what was missing there. Part “a” provides for a sound 
foundation in a specialty. Part “b” calls for good teaching—liberal 
teaching, if you please. Part ‘“‘c” offers general education, i.e., oppor- 
tunities for systematic learning and for intellectual adventure in 
realms outside of the specialty. All three are necessary if a true bal- 
ance is to be achieved. 


Actually this does not suggest a balance between liberal and special- 
ized education. Rather it balances specialized education against gen- 
eral education in terms of subject-matter and learning situations, and 
then demands that for both the teaching shall be such that the whole 
shall be liberal, or liberalizing. 


Finally, if it be asked how specialized and general education are 
to be balanced quantitatively, I should assert that at present this 
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cannot be answered—except on the basis of mere opinion. To answer 
this question will require a large amount of educational experimenta- 
tion. First, we must define liberal education in terms of outcomes. 
When we do this, I believe we shall find that many of these are of such 
a nature that they are definitely detectable and at least approximately 
measurable. Then we must experiment to discover what admixtures 
of specialized and general education are most likely to be suitable 
vehicles for liberal teaching as we attempt to achieve the desired 
results we have specified as criteria for liberal education. 















GROUP 5, SECTION |! RECORDER'S REPORT 
Frederick D. Smith 


Dean of Instruction, College of Arts and Sciences 
Southern Methodist University 








HE basic premise of a discussion of the balance between liberal and 
T specializes education is that both have distinctive values and that 
both are necessary for the needs of modern life. 

No one questions the necessity of the highly trained individual. The 
question is rather how much of specialized training can be regarded 
as the legitimate concern of the undergraduate college. 

The limitations of specialized education are universally recognized 
even by the professions that make the heaviest demands upon the 
student in the way of specialized training. Some corrective must be 
sought for “the trained incapacity of the narrow expert.” 

It is admitted, too, that specialized education can under certain con- 
ditions result in a genuinely liberalizing experience and that in many 
fields traditionally considered conducive to liberal education instruc- 
tion is degraded to the level of pernicious specialization with stulti- 
fying effects upon the development of the student. 

Liberal education is more than a curriculum. It is more than a series 
of courses in literature, the humanities, or the so-called liberal arts. 
It must penetrate both special and general education. 

Through liberal education, it is said, man seeks freedom of the 
mind and spirit; through specialized education he seeks professional 
or occupational competence. For this ideal technology is not enough. 
Because “it is the broader gauged man who is scarce,” corporations 
today are beginning to patronize the liberal arts. 

The suitable ingredients of liberal education are difficult to define. 
No subject can be regarded as intrinsically liberalizing. Certain areas 
of knowledge, however, have been traditionally regarded as liberal. 
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Note: Chairman of Group 5, Section 1, was CHARLEs D. TENNEY, i 
Vice President for Instruction, Southern Illinois University. 
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The trivium and quadrivium of medieval education would hardly be 
considered adequate today. But their modern equivalents, including 
philosophy, even metaphysics, literature and languages, music, art, 
mathematics, the natural and social sciences, would serve as the basis 
of liberal education. 

While premature or extremely concentrated specialization should 
be discouraged, opportunity should be offered the student early in his 
program to make acquaintance with fields of specialized interest. Not 
more than half the total program should be occupied with special- 
ized courses. 

The question is sometimes raised whether the comparative values 
of liberal and specialized education may be satisfactorily measured. 
While measurements of this kind are admittedly relative, it is believed 
that a project of enormous potential value might be sponsored by an 
educational foundation to determine through such scientific means as 
are available the value of liberal education. At least the assumptions 
of its superiority might be checked. 

The end product of the educational process is our chief concern. 
The following statement may be taken as a partial answer to the ques- 
tion under discussion as well as an indication of the essential qualities 
of a balanced liberal and specialized education: 


A liberally educated person is one who is acquainted with the 
main areas of human knowledge and experience; who has pro- 
ficiency in his own area of specialization; who is familiar with 
methods of seeing and finding truth; whose mind has come to 
grips with the great questions which men ask as human beings 
(not as specialists); who can see interrelationships; and who is able 
to participate in responsible social behavior in a free society.’ 


GROUP 5, SECTION 2 RECORDER'S REPORT 
William Craig Smyser 


Registrar, Miami University 


_— distinction between liberal and specialized education is a matter 
of emphasis. The notion that one type of learning is inherently 
liberal, and other kind technical and therefore not liberal, has given 
way to recognition of the fact that a course in accounting or electronics 
can be taught in such a manner as to be a liberating experience, and 
one in Chaucer or the history of music can be taught from so narrow 
and technical a standpoint as to make little contribution to a liberal 
education. 


1E. Kingman Eberhart, Professor of Economics, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, a 
member of Group 5. 


Note: Chairman of Group 5, Section 2, was Epcar C. MILLER, 
Dean, Graduate Faculties, Columbia University. 
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The balance to be achieved, then, is not between types of learning, 
but between different ways of selecting, observing, utilizing, and com- 
municating data. The same course taught by different individuals may 
become liberal or specialized. The task is to create a liberalizing 
climate in which good teaching can flourish and sound learning result. 
This means that we must play down the bread-and-butter values of 
education and highlight its values for the whole man, not merely for 
the breadwinner. The proper objective of the colleges is to produce 
cultured and competent citizens of a democratic society. Each of them 
must play his part as a worker, but each should also be at home in 
those activities of the mind and spirit which make for richer living 
and deeper, more abiding satisfactions. We have tended to overem- 
phasize the former at the expense of the latter; to train rather than 
to educate. 

Schools of medicine are increasingly subscribing to the point of 
view that, while a student with a heavy concentration of science in 
his premedical work will make better grades in medical school, one 
with a broader and more liberal background will make a better doc- 
tor. The curriculum of the new Air Force Academy is being built 
around the belief that, although the Air Force can make a better 
pilot of a boy right out of high school, it will develop a far better 
officer from one with college training. It would be easy to multiply 
instances of the growing recognition in this country of the superiority 
of liberal to specialized education. Industrial concerns are giving 
concrete testimony to it by returning their young executives to college 
for liberal courses, neglected in the specialized training which preceded 
their employment. 

General education grew out of the recognized need for liberal edu- 
cation as the foundation of specialized training. But general educa- 
tion has tended too often to place reliance upon survey courses, which 
in turn have tended to become superficial. What is needed is a great 
increase in cross-disciplinary courses, probing deeply into the great 
streams of human experience. 

In the last analysis, therefore, it is not a balance between liberal and 
specialized courses which we should seek, but a synthesis of them; a 
climate of learning which will bring out the liberalizing influence 

that it is possible to develop in even the most rigidly technical learn- 
ing, and the practical value of the most abstract and apparently im- 
practical fields of study. 
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GROUP 6 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


What Are the Responsibilities of Higher 
Education for the Continuing Education 
of Adults? 


Herbert C. Hunsaker 
Dean, Cleveland College, Western Reserve University 
and Visiting Lecturer, Teachers College, Columbia University 


MM” colleges and universities have become involved in adult edu- 
cation without attempting to arrive at a precise definition of 
their responsibilities. ‘They have been so busy meeting the needs of 


their communities that they have given relatively little consideration 
to this question. 


It is imperative today, however, that this question be faced by in- 
stitutions that are now engaged in or are planning to expand their 
adult education programs. Our colleges are on the threshold of an 
anticipated enrollment increase and do not have at hand or in sight 
adequate resources with which to cope with this situation. Not only 
will the steadily increasing percentage of those who want to go to 
college and the increase in the birth rate affect enrollment, but these 
same factors will also contribute to an increase in the number of 
adults who wish to continue their education. 


There is much greater concern today about planning for the full- 
time college students than for the adult students. These problems are 
closely related and should be considered at the same time. Failure 
to meet the growing demand for adult education is certain in the 
long run to prove detrimental to the colleges and universities and to 
the local and the national community. 

The adult students served by extension, evening colleges, and other 
adult education divisions outnumber full-time college students by 
more than three to one. They are taxpayers and voters and through 
their skill and labor make a substantial contribution to the national 
economy. To curtail their opportunities for personal and vocational 
growth would be a loss to individuals and to society in general. We 
are in danger of sustaining this loss unless our institutions begin to 
plan now for the anticipated increase in adult students. If colleges 
wish to continue to enjoy the full support of their communities, in- 
cluding such interests as agriculture, labor, business, and industry, 
rather than curtail adult education, they should plan to expand it. 
It is also important to bear in mind that the number of adult stu- 


dents will continue to increase after the full-time enrollment of college 
students levels off. 


Incidentally, I should like to make it clear that the purpose of this 
statement is to raise questions, pose problems, and in general to be 
evocative rather than to come up with specific answers. 
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What are the responsibilities of higher education for the continuing 
education of adults? There are two implications in this basic ques- 
tion. One is that higher education has a responsibility for adult edu- 
cation; and the other is that there is need to delimit this responsibility. 


The colleges and universities of the nation have assumed a major 
responsibility for adult education. In the last 30 years the number of 
adults participating in college instruction has grown from about 
5,000,000 in 1924 to 15,000,000 in 1954. This estimate includes exten- 
sion, correspondence, evening college enrollments, and a rough esti- 
mate of the numbers served regularly by radio and television. These 
figures represent about one-third of the total number engaged in all 
forms of adult education—formal and informal. If this same ratio of 
growth continues for another ten years, 20,000,000 adults will be con- 
tinuing their education in 1964 under college and university auspices— 
5,000,000 more than are currently participating. 

Higher education in America has taken leadership in the develop- 
ment of the whole field of adult education. This is no time to curb 
that leadership. Instead it is a time for strengthening it and for making 
more of its resources available. 

What about the implication that the responsibility of higher edu- 
cation for the continuing education of adults should be more clearly 
defined? Or, to put this question another way, what are the needs of 
the individual and the community with which colleges should be 
concerned? This question assumes that the curricula for the education 
of adults grow out of the interests and needs of the individual and out 
of the needs of the group and institutional activities that make up the 
complex which we call the community. It assumes, too, that there 
may be needs and interests with which higher education should not 
be concerned—and which should not command the use of its resources. 
Another way of putting this question, even more precisely, is to ask: 
What, in the emerging pattern of adult education, is the unique role 
of higher education? For example, how does a college or university 
determine whether an activity is appropriate to its total responsibility? 

Questions like these are being asked today for a number of reasons. 
Adult education, as pointed out above, has become a major phase of 
the total operation of many colleges and universities, so much so that 
some institutions are asking how much of what is being done in adult 
education is central to their objectives. There are a few academicians 
who still cling to the view that collegiate instruction offered at night 
or in extension divisions is diluted, something less than 100 per cent 
pure, and therefore contributes to the lowering of academic standards, 
There are some who maintain that if the subject matter lacks a cer- 

tain level of complexity, it is not worthy of inclusion in the curricula 
of higher education. I have yet to hear a precise definition of this 
level. 

Such questions apparently do not greatly concern those who conduct 
the extension programs of the land-grant colleges. The needs of the 
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individual, the family, and the community have been accepted by these 
colleges as criteria for making available their resources. They began 
by helping the farmer with his practical farm problems but discovered 
that he often needed help and advice on coping with family and com- 
munity problems. Thus, the primary interest of the land-grant col- 
leges became one of improving the quality of living in the home and 
in the community. These institutions have discovered that the qual- 
ity of their teaching and research has been improved as a result of 
this experience. They have now effectively demonstrated that extend- 


ing the resources of the college into the community benefits both the 
college and community. 


It should be emphasized that the community has a stake in and some- 
thing to contribute to any discussion of criteria for determining stand- 
ards. Let us make certain that they are invited to participate in such 
discussions. This point relates to another question: Assuming that 
colleges have a responsibility for the education of adults, how can 
they bring about a better understanding of this role within the insti- 
tution and with the community? 


The growth of college and university conducted adult education 
is not confined to extension and evening college divisions. In many 
institutions departments and divisions other than extension are di- 
rectly or indirectly engaged in adult education. A recent survey of 
College-Community Relationships in New York State, conducted by 
the New York State Citizens Council, revealed more than 300 such 
practices in the 26 institutions that were studied. No institution 
among the 26 reported fewer than eight significant activities, and some 
of the larger ones reported 25 or 30 practices. There no longer is any 
question but that every college and university in the nation is in one 
way or another engaged in adult education activities. 


These activities have grown so rapidly and institutions have been 
so busy responding to these demands that relatively few have had the 
time or the resources to examine the implications of this development. 
It is doubtful if the significance of this growth is fully appreciated 
either by those who determine policies in the colleges or in the com- 
munities. How can we hope to secure understanding and support for 
adult education until the faculty, administrative staff, trustees, and 
other community leaders more fully comprehend the vital role of 


adult education in our society and the responsibility of our colleges 
and universities for leadership in this field. 


There is little doubt but that those who determine policies and 
support our land-grant colleges have a much better understanding of 
this rule. For years they have been taking their knowledge and skills 
to the people on the farms and in the rural communities. Today, 
however, our society is in transition from a rural economy to an urban 
and suburban economy. As the people from the farms move into 
urban communities they continue to ask for help and advice. 
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Extension divisions of both publicly and privately supported col- 
leges and universities are responding to these requests for help. We 
now face a situation in which public institutions are competing with 
each other and oftentimes with private institutions. This is creating 
confusion and administrative, financial, and public relations problems 
that need to be understood and resolved in the interests of the con- 
sumer, the public, and the colleges. 

Another area of special interest to higher education is that of com- 
munity development. What are the opportunities which the new 
concept of community development presents to the college and the 
university? 

Institutions are just beginning to understand and discover the 
unique and rich resources for research and teaching that are avail- 
able in the community. They are learning about the educational 
values that accrue to faculty and students who participate in com- 
munity projects. They are also learning that community development 
well done yields substantial dividends in the form of better public 
understanding and support for higher and adult education. More and 
more of our colleges are sponsoring community improvement and de- 
velopment programs. I refer specifically to the kind of work that is 
being carried on in such universities as Washington, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, North Carolina, Nebraska, Indiana, Purdue, Virginia, 
Georgia, Alabama, Chicago, Columbia, New York University, South- 
ern Illinois, and in West Georgia, Earlham, and Vassar Colleges. 


Undoubtedly many more institutions than these are engaged in 
community improvement projects and others are now thinking about 
establishing special divisions in community development. To the 
latter group especially I would like to utter a word of caution. A com- 
munity is a sensitive and delicate organism, an organism that in some 
ways is not unlike an individual human being. If a person is ill, we 
call in a trained and experienced specialist to diagnose his ailment 
and prescribe appropriate treatment. A college that undertakes a 
community development service needs trained and experienced per- 
sonnel. It should also be prepared to support this staff with personnel 
from other departments and divisions as they may be needed. 


The weakness of some community development projects is that 
they do not have access to other departments or do not make sufficient 
use of them. Failure to draw on the resources of other departments 
may handicap the development service in doing its best for the com- 
munity, and it may also keep the college from getting the maximum 
benefit from its experience. For that matter, the same thing may be 
said about the other adult education operations; unless use is made of 
other resources of the entire institution, frequently the fullest po- 
tential may not be achieved by the college or the community. 


It is also important to talk about some of the problems that have 
arisen in the administration of adult education. What are the prin- 
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cipal patterns for the administration of adult education programs in 
colleges? Is coordination desirable or being achieved on an institution- 
wide basis? Although most extension divisions and evening colleges 
enjoy an administrative status comparable to that of other divisions, 
relatively few have the wholehearted support and participation of the 
faculty and staff in all of the departments of instruction. Many in- 
stitutions are committed to the idea that the adult education program 
should be coordinated through the extension or evening college divi- 
sion. Even so, in practically every college and university of the 
country there are adult education services conducted by other divi- 
sions with little or no reference to the extension or evening division. 
Some administrators have liaison personnel to work with each major 
division in the planning of the adult education program. Some insti- 
tutions have created departmental or divisional advisory committees 
in an effort to achieve better institutional communication and coor- 
dination. It is becoming increasingly clear, however, that a central 
administrative unit is needed to serve all divisions engaged in adult 
education and other related community services activities. When you 
stop to think of the phenomenal growth of the public service function 
of colleges and universities in the last few years, it is not surprising 
to discover a few administrative problems. 


Now I should like to return to one of the points which I raised at 
the outset. What impact may increased enrollment of full-time col- 
lege students have on programs for the continuing education of adults? 
Institutions now face the prospect of a substantial increase in both 
full-time and adult students. Should the needs of both be considered 
together? What are some of the possible ways of resolving this situa- 
tion? 


For example, may it not be feasible for a considerable number of 
institutions to expand their resources for adults in such a way as to 
be able to handle an even larger number of college-age students? 
Adult students use the physical plant in the late afternoon and eve- 
ning hours. They generally pay a larger percentage of the total cost 
of their education. They help to finance overhead costs. Some of the 
full-time students can be assigned to late afternoon and evening 
classes. This is exactly what a number of colleges and universities 
did when World War II veteran enrollments were at their peak. In 
this way the requirements for immediate plant expansion may be 
reduced somewhat or postponed, and the income from the adult 
education program may be used to help meet the general overhead 
of the institution. Of course, there are other ways of resolving this 
situation, such as increasing the number of junior and community 
colleges, and increasing the number of extension centers operated by 
universities. 


It is obvious that in any consideration of the responsibilities of 
higher education for the continuing education of adults there are a 
number of other crucial questions that could be included, such as: 
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1. Should the subject matter and standards in courses for mature 
adults be the same as those maintained for youth? What distinction, 
if any, between credit and non-credit courses? How and by whom 
should these standards be determined? 


2. How can the experience gained by teaching adults and render- 


ing services to the community be more effectively integrated into the 
undergraduate and graduate instruction and research activities of the 


college? 


3. What kind of cooperative relations should be developed with 
other colleges and cultural agencies in the local community? the state? 
the region? 

4. ‘To what extent should adult education be expected to pay for 
itself? What percentage by the consumer? the budget of the college? 
local state and/or federal funds? 


5. In the light of the growing demand for expanding adult educa- 
tion and other community services is there need for a reappraisal of 
the objectives and/or functions of our institutions of higher learn- 
ing? If so, how should it be undertaken? by whom? 

As I said at the beginning, the purpose of this statement is to raise 
issues rather than to provide answers. ‘These questions and others 
are being raised by our colleagues. They need to be answered. In most 
cases there is no single answer that can be applied to all institutions. 
The policy makers of each institution, in consultation with com- 
munity representatives, should work out the answers that seem best 
from their point of view. An earnest and deep search for the answers 
to these questions could be an exciting and rewarding experience 
for all who participate, and it could lead to a better understanding 
of the responsibility of higher education for the education of adults. 
As Harry Overstreet has recently written: “In tree life we speak of 
‘growing tips.” In adult life, the growing tips are found where 
questions seek answers.’ 


GROUP 6 RECORDER'S REPORT 


Larry Dennis 
Administrative Assistant to the President, Pennsylvania State University 


HERE is general agreement that colleges and universities should 
Wecatitas to assume greater responsibilities in the field of adult 
education. Nonetheless, there is danger that in the face of the mount- 
ing enrollment pressures of the next decade, colleges and universities 





"1 Harry A. Overstreet, “The Elusive Thing Called Adult Education,” American Library 
Association Bulletin, April 1954, pp. 193-196. 
Nore: Chairman of Group 6 was GreorGce B. ZEHMER, Director, 


« Extension Division, University of Virginia. 
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may be forced—either for financial reasons, because of inadequate 
planning, or because of the shortage of qualified teaching personnel— 
to concentrate the bulk of their educational resources on resident 
instructional programs to the neglect or detriment of adult education, 
or general extension. 


A question of value and priority is thus raised—namely, is the need 
for the extension services of an institution of higher education as 
critical as that for on-campus instruction and research? Is the exten- 
sion function to be regarded as wholly equal to the other two in the 
development of the institution’s total educational program? 


Fundamentally, the problem facing colleges and _ universities 
in the field of adult education is fourfold: (1) how to assist the 
public to define clearly its stake in the development of well staffed, 
imaginative, flexible, and meaningful programs of liberal adult edu- 
cation; (2) how to help the community, state and local, to assess its 
adult educational needs; (3) how to utilize most fully the total re- 
sources of the university in building community-wide adult education 
programs; and (4) how to mesh the community’s needs with the uni- 
versity’s resources. 

The “extension ideal” which should inspire colleges and universi- 
ties as they attempt to solve the problem is that of enriching the 
communities they serve; if life in a university setting is sufficiently 
rich, it will and should “overflow” into the community. By persuad- 
ing the people generally of the validity of this ideal, colleges and uni- 
versities can go a long way toward overcoming the many obstacles 
which appear in some parts of the country to be stifling their efforts 
in adult education: relationships with other professional and civic 
adult education groups; preconceptions about “credit”; the “vested 
interest” programs sponsored by business, labor, or industrial organi- 
zations; questions concerning the sharing of the costs; traditional 
faculty misconceptions; and inflexible classroom teaching techniques 
which, while they may be adequate in a regular college course, are 
far from adequate when applied to adult classes. 


The nation’s vital stake in general extension can perhaps best be 
understood in terms of five major interdependent problems now 
facing the American people. 

The first of these problems involves these twin facts: that an accel- 
erating technology is constantly displacing hand labor, and that a 
machine-civilization calls for many levels of training for an ever- 
vaster number of men and women. One important solution to this 
problem may lie in a partnership endeavor of general extension and 
resident instruction personnel, providing many types of training in 
terminal curricula of varying requirements. 

A second, closely related, national problem is the need for a con- 
tinuing liberal-adult education for all the people—for those who 
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have achieved the foundation of self-education in college, as well as 
those who have not had that privilege. 

A third problem is how best to meet the social, economic, and cul- 
tural needs of an aging population. As a nation, we are growing older. 
Today, nearly 20,000,000 of our people are over 60; about 13,000,000 
are over 65. In another 20 years, 20,000,000 citizens will be over 65. 


A fourth problem is how best to develop the motivation and oppor- 
tunity for each individual to use his leisure time constructively. Our 
nation continues to move toward fewer working hours, a shorter 
work-week, and greatly increased periods of leisure-time activity. 

The fifth and final problem is the need to develop among all citizens 
the capacity to think in global, as well as in local and national, terms. 


No single pattern of continuing education is emerging. Instead, the 
pattern varies from community to community as colleges and uni- 
versities work out different answers to such questions as: (1) Should 
the subject matter and standards in courses for mature adults be the 
same as those maintained for youth? (2) How can the experience 
gained by teaching adults and rendering services to the community 
be more effectively integrated into the undergraduate, graduate, and 
research activities of the college? (3) To what extent should adult 


education be expected to pay for itself? 





GROUP 7 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


Efforts To Improve College Teaching’ 
W. Francis English 


Associate Dean, College of Arts and Science, University of Missouri 


N THE last decade the American colleges have been in a ferment. We 
I are living in one of those periods when the old is passing away and 
a hundred new forces are at work challenging us. It comes on us 
after a half century of astronomical growth in American education. 
This expansion in higher education has not only been in size of 
student body, faculty, plant, program, and budget, but our purposes, 
philosophy, outlook, and climate of opinion have grown with our 
physical growth. Today we are not only trying to adjust ourselves 
to a mammoth program that is rolling toward an ever bigger one, 
but we are also faced with the challenge to re-examine our funda- 
mental faith and our whole method of procedure. It is well that we 
look at our professional competence as teachers and our skill at this 


juncture. 


1 This paper introduced the discussion topic, ‘What programs have proved helpful in the 
improvement of college teaching ?” 
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In recent years everyone has become an expert in education. Criti- 
cism of teaching is profuse. The elementary and secondary schools 
have been severely criticized because they have not accomplished 
goals that seem worthy to the critics. The colleges have not been 
neglected. Benjamin Fine, able New York Times educational editor, 
cited the comments of a dean a few years ago in which he charged 
that “not more than 10 per cent of the college professors of this 
country do an adequate teaching job.” The footnotes of horrible 
examples were: (1) refusal of a professor to talk to students about 
their problems, (2) lackadaisical classroom methods, and (3) dry-as- 
dust analysis of subject matter. The charge is not new; the story of 
yellow notes of ancient vintage being the sources of uninspired, 
mumbling lectures is an old one. Unfortunately, it too often charac- 
terizes classroom performance, but there is no evidence that it pre- 
dominates. There has been a great deal of inspired, adequate, and 
solid teaching going on in American college classrooms. There needs 
to be more, and we hope it can become nearly universal. We must 
encourage it, talk about it, plan ways and means of bringing it about, 
and reward it when it happens. 

Colleges and universities are giving it attention; programs for im- 
provement of instruction are numerous. They are often an integral 
part of curriculum reorganization. The general education movement 
is motivated, at least in some way, by a desire to make teaching more 
inspiring and rewarding. Teachers have often been the most caustic 
and constructive critics of our instruction. Fortunately, they have 
taken the leadership in improving it. We have been challenged and 
inspired by the skillful use of instructional methods used by the armed 
forces and by business leaders. We are frustrated sometimes when we 
see what these agencies do, because they have dollars to prepare 
instructional materials where we have pennies. 

However, one has only to look at the books and articles that have 
come from our presses in recent years to know that American higher 
education is becoming aware of the problems of instruction. The 
literature is becoming more abundant all the time. Much of it is 


based on solid experimentation. Some is founded on solid thought, 
based on experience. 


One must conclude from the criticisms and from the abundance of 
the literature that something has been amiss in the last half century, 
and that probably the art and science of teaching have been neglected. 
It is not surprising that this is true when one considers the almost 
complete dedication to specialization and to scientific research in 
American higher education during the last half century. It is not sur- 
prising that we find ourselves caught short in certain capacities. This 
is particularly true in a skill that does not lend itself to measurement, 
definition, or exact description. Teaching is an art and a skill; 
scientific techniques are hard to apply. 
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But like religion, philosophy, and values, our skills in teaching are 
of as much concern to us as are our methods of measurement and 
definition. They are not to be neglected any longer. They are neces- 
sities for teachers and they must be given attention by all who plan 
to teach. 


My suggestions here are based primarily on our experience in the 
Missouri colleges and universities in our joint program of improving 
college teaching. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching gave us a grant after we had our program under way. The 
grant was to help us help each other. We feel that it has been a reward- 
ing experience. The public record of our efforts will be found in our 
publications, such as: Toward Better Teaching in College, edited by 
Elmer Ellis; The Teaching of the Social Sciences, edited by Donald 
F. Drummond; Judgment in Teaching, edited by Donald F. Drum- 
mond; and The Teaching of the Humanities, edited by Donald F. 
Drummond and Charles Hudson. 

The University of Missouri faced the problem in 1946 of recruit- 
ing teachers for a rapidly expanding student body as did all other 
universities. Like everyone else we recruited teachers that in ordi- 
nary times we would not have considered for temporary appoint- 
ments. As one administrator has said, “The one criterion that we 
always applied: there had to be life in the body before we put it in 
the classroom.” ‘This situation forced us to inaugurate a program 
of in-service training for our staff that would give us a method of 
discovering our weakest performers so that they could be dropped 
quickly, and to discover our most skillful performers so that they 
could be retained and made more proficient. Our mode of procedure 
was to set up a faculty committee on the improvement of teaching to 
plan the total program and to set up a supervisory and class visitation 
program within departments that would give our beginning teachers 
the maximum assistance in meeting their problems. Our mature and 
skillful teachers prepared papers and instructional materials for the 
general program, and the departments assigned some of their best 

teachers to the supervisory and visitation program. Seminars on 
teaching were organized by a number of departments, and organized 
courses in the teaching of the undergraduate courses were offered 
in others. 


At the end of the second year, we tried to evaluate what we had 
done. Careful evaluation was impossible, but our Committee on the 
Improvement of Instruction and most of our departmental chairmen 
were of the opinion that we should continue our efforts and that our 
attack should be broadened. We were sure that it was worthy of a 
wide institutional attack, but that the most effective work was to be 
done in the department or the division. Furthermore, we needed 
help from our sister institutions, and we needed the help of the best 
authorities in the country. 
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Since 1950 we have held a series of conferences and workshops on 
teaching. Three conferences were held on the teaching of the 
humanities, two on the social sciences, one each on business, biologi- 
cal sciences, communications (composition and speech) , engineering, 
physical science, library methods, and mathematics. Also we have 
held workshops on five campuses in which the emphasis has been on 
some special instructional problem. We have had an outsider visit 
a department in our institution, evaluate the total teaching program, 
and make recommendations for improvement. We have tried to 
measure the permanence of learning in certain areas. The various 
activities have been coordinated by a director of the program who 
spent three-fourths of his time on it. 

We think we have found the following things: 

1. College teachers want to be known as good teachers. They are 
interested in teaching. They are anxious to know their weaknesses, 
and, as normal people, they want to be complimented and rewarded 
for their superiorities. They are anxious to examine new methods, 
new points of view, and the literature on teaching. They are ready 
to discuss all points of view and to take time to plan for improve- 
ment. They are not averse to considering student opinion as long 
as it is used as a device to give them information and help and not 
as an administrative device to punish and reward. 

2. College teaching is generally good. ‘Teachers are as effective in 
their work as are the members of other professions. Our student 
evaluations indicate this quite clearly. Our Committee on the Im- 
provement of Instruction has evaluated many of our student ques- 
tionnaires, and it has found that a large majority of our faculty is 
rated high. In some areas teachers seem to be deficient. They are 
not always aware of the fact that their communicative skills are not 
of a high order, or that fundamentals of their subject matter are not 
simple to the uninitiated. Teachers are not always aware of the 
reading difficulties of students or of the problems of vocabulary in 
their field. Quite often they are unskilled in building tests. But, 
as a whole, they are not judged as inefficient, slovenly, inarticulate, 
inhuman bumblers. 

3. There is no antagonism between research and teaching. The 
theory that the skillful researcher is perforce a poor teacher is not 
true. The idea that the smooth classroom performer is automatically 
uninterested in research and is anti-scholarly simply does not follow. 
It is true that some of the most capable scholars do their finest teach- 
ing in their graduate seminars and are inadequate with underclass- 
men. But others are inspiring teachers for underclassmen. Teachers 
who have no research interests are likely to be “balls of fire” for a 
few years and then drift into readers of ancient notes of the dreariest 
sort. It is true that some teachers have to be placed where they can 
use their art and skill in the finest way. Rarely is a teacher an out- 
standing performer in all situations. 
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4. Faculties can plan and carry on improvement in teaching if the 
administration will give them help and encouragement. Improve- 
ment has to be faculty centered. The administration performs its 
greatest service by (1) encouraging good teaching, (2) providing the 
means for carrying it on, (3) providing the personnel with adequate 
time and materials for assisting the classroom teacher, (4) providing 
outside help where it is needed, and (5) rewarding good teaching in 
the same way it rewards capable research. 

5. The student has a conspicuous place in the improvement process. 
The capable student should be given an opportunity to have his 
judgments and evaluations considered. He needs to be told that the 
institution is striving to improve the art of classroom instruction and 
that he has a place in it. This is a device for building morale and 
motivation. The student cannot be the final judge of curriculum, 
materials, and methods. His capabilities and powers are limited, but 
he has a place and he needs to be used in his proper place. 

6. All teaching is capable of improvement. A hit-and-miss program 
of short duration is inadequate, useless, and unrewarding. The ef- 
fort must be continuous and the attack must be varied. All methods 
used should be carefully evaluated, and those that seem best should be 
used again and again. The graduate student must be brought into 
the program. He is the future college instructor. It is fatal to let 
him leave with the doctorate without having made of him a skillful 
classroom performer. His skill should have been tested, refined, and 
highly developed before he receives his degree. If he does not know 
how to communicate with his students, he has no business being 
turned loose in our profession. 


Some Unresolved Problems 

1. How to evaluate is an unsolved problem. We will have to keep 
experimenting on this. We cannot measure it by a slide rule or by 
a pencil and paper test. There is a growing appreciation of the dif- 
ficulty of the rating of good college teaching. We need to encourage 
all the efforts that are being made. 

2. How to reward good teaching is an unsolved problem. Promotion 
in salary and rank is the most effective way, but the problems of 
evaluation make it hard to implement this. 

3. How to keep teachers aware of the problems of teaching is a 
troublesome problem. This can be accomplished by a continuous 
program and by adequate faculty and administrative leadership. 

4. The older faculty member is often a problem. He grew up in an 
era when good teaching was not emphasized; as he grows older his 
skills atrophy. It is the institution’s fault, in part, if he becomes less 
skilled and less useful. On the other hand, some of the older teach- 
ers have been the most enthusiastic leaders in the improvement of 
instruction. They need to be used for their own good. Otherwise, 
they can become troublesome and get in the way of progress. 
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RECORDER'S REPORT 


Charles C. Cole, Jr. 
Assistant Dean, Columbia College, Columbia University 


HE realization of the importance of good teaching in higher edu- 
2 tes is increasing. Although there is more topnotch teaching 
going on than is generally realized, more institutions are making 
efforts to raise teaching standards. 


One way to improve teaching is through the use of formal student 
rating scales. The general value of student opinion is recognized by 
most educators, but there is disagreement over its scope or the form it 
should take. At some institutions student ratings are available only 
to the instructor. At others, the administration finds such ratings 
helpful as one factor in assessing an instructor’s performance. Other 
schools prefer more informal types of student evaluation. 


Rating by students has certain limitations—they tend to be too 
generous. The procedure can become a popularity contest—group 
attitudes sometimes influence individual opinions. This question 
needs more study.? 

A small but growing number of institutions use teaching seminars 
for new instructors. Such seminars can provide an orientation to 
teaching as well as an examination of major issues in higher educa- 
tion. Other methods for the improvement of instruction include 
summer workshops, class visitation, self-evaluation, sending instruc- 
tors to educational conferences, granting leaves to improve teaching. 
Class visitation, when used, should consist of consecutive rather than 
single visits and should be done in a helpful rather than a disciplinary 
spirit. Tangible rewards for outstanding teaching are also impor- 
tant. Some schools grant bonuses for excellence in teaching. Ade- 
quate salaries and professional recognition are essential if other 
devices for improving teaching are to be effective. 

What constitutes good teaching must be faced by anyone con- 
cerned with its improvement. Although not readily defined, good 
teaching involves knowing the purposes of one’s courses and accom- 
plishing them, as well as knowing and having an interest in one’s 
students and inspiring them with a real desire to learn. Personality 
factors, character, leadership, initiative, the ability to stimulate, and 
good preparation are essential. 

Identifying excellent teaching is more difficult than recognizing 
outstanding research talent. It cannot be judged solely by objective 
tests. Outstanding teachers are outstanding partly because they have 

2 Thomas Staton, Chief, Education Advisors, Air Command and Staff College, Air Univer- 


sity, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, is forming a clearinghouse for information on 
programs for improving college teaching. 


Note: Chairman of Group 7 was Wit.1aM C. Craic, Professor of 
Speech, College of Wooster. 
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a deep interest in their classroom work. Frequently, the better 
teachers are more interested in improving the quality of their instruc- 
tion than the poorer ones. College administrators should encourage 
efforts to improve teaching but to be most efficacious there must be 
a grass-roots movement among the faculty themselves to improve the 
quality of instruction. 

To be effective, programs to improve teaching must be continuous 
rather than sporadic. This requires administrative support plus a 
group of devoted faculty members convinced of the program’s value. 
More important than the procedures employed is the cooperative 
spirit in which such a program is accepted by instructors and ad- 
ministrators alike. 











GROUP 8 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


What New Developments in Federal 
Government Operations Emphasize 
New Roles for Higher Education in the 
International Field? 


Francis J. Brown 
Staff Associate, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
















HE question as stated was deliberately worded to imply new 

developments in the field of international education which directly 
affect our institutions of higher education. A number of these devel- 
opments are now clear and their potential relatively well understood. 
Others are still in process and the final developments as yet un- 
predictable. 

Of those in the first category three have definite significance for 
our colleges and universities. One of the most significant develop- 
ments is the expanding program of interuniversity contracts through 
the Foreign Operations Administration. At the present time, some 
50 universities in the United States have contractual relationships 
with a comparable number of institutions overseas, largely in the 
underdeveloped areas. These contracts are negotiated through FOA 
and the funds provided by the Federal Government. The contracts 
in total are in the neighborhood of $20,000,000; they are for two 
years’ duration with a third year possible if funds are made available 
through the government. ‘These contracts are in the fields of agri- 
culture, public health, public administration, engineering, business 
administration, and teacher training. 
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These contracts do not imply a foster-parent-child relationship but 
rather a mutual relationship in which the American institution assists 
the one abroad and the institution abroad helps the American institu- 
tion better to understand and interpret the people and the culture of 
the country in which the institution is located. The contract usually 
provides for a careful appraisal of the needs of a foreign institution, 
assists in meeting these needs for physical equipment, and an exchange 
of faculty and graduate level students in the fields involved in the 
contractual relationship. The American Council on Education has 
a Committee on Institutional Projects Abroad, the function of which 
is to facilitate the more effective participation of institutions and 
agencies concerned with higher education in programs of technical 
cooperation, to the end that such cooperation will make the greatest 
possible contributions both to the self-development of participating 
foreign countries and to the enrichment of higher education in the 
United States. 

Harold E. Stassen has appointed an advisory committee to the 
FOA that will also assist in appraising these contractual relationships 
and their contribution to international understanding. 

At least two issues are involved in this relationship. The first. is 
that of finding ways to involve a larger number of institutions in the 
United States in such contractual relations. For example, it might 
well be possible for a cluster of institutions to provide services which 
no one of the institutions could make possible if it had the sole 
responsibility. At the present time, most of the institutions are the 
larger universities and are already involved in other types of inter- 
national programs. 

A second problem, and one that must be seriously considered now, 
is that of the financing of these programs when federal funds are no 
longer available. Although much good may come from these rela- 
tionships for the period of the contract, their real value will be 
measured in the degree to which the basis for continuing cooperation 
is made possible. 

Another area in which policies are fairly well formulated is that of 
the exchange of persons. It appears that this program will be con- 
tinued and possibly expanded, though with some changes in emphasis. 
The Fulbright program involving both exchange of students and of 
persons at the research and lecture level, as well as the head-for-head 
exchange of teachers, will continue at approximately the current 
level. The program for leaders may be significantly expanded. This 
involves a visit of from 45 to 90 days by top leaders in their own 
country. Some of these leaders are brought through the International 
Educational Exchange Service of the Department of State, others 
through FOA, Department of Agriculture, and the Public Health 
Service. 

In relation to these programs, there are again some unresolved issues. 
One of the basic questions is related to the operation of these programs 
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within governmental agencies. Unless this session of Congress enacts 
legislation extending the life of FOA, it will cease to exist on June 30 
and its functions will be taken over by other governmental agencies, 


Another aspect of these transfers involves the United States Infor- 
mation Agency and the International Educational Exchange Service. 
It has been and is a conviction of educators that these two functions 
should continue to be separately administered. The Voice of America 
and other activities are primarily propaganda in character and have 
immediate values. The Exchange of Persons Program, while having 
immediate values, especially through the Leaders Program, has a two 
fold purpose: that of providing foreign leaders with a rich experience 
in American life limited only by the time element involved; and of 
helping the American community to which these leaders are sent better 
to understand the people, the culture, and the problems of the foreign 
countries from which they come. It is because of these broader func 
tions that the Department of State has contracted with the American 
Council on Education and the Governmental Affairs Institute to ad- 
minister the Leaders Program. It is thus, as far as possible, divorced 
from any governmental operation and we are free to plan whatever 
program is in the best interest of the leader and the community in 
fulfilling this dual function. 


The third basic area of recent developments pertains to the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization and the 
United States National Commission. A continuing problem is that of 
translating UNESCO's program into specific activities in relation to 
American educational institutions. The over-all framework set up by 
law appears ideal for this purpose in that the National Commission 
for UNESCO is made up of official representatives of approximately 
100 national organizations. A basic function of the institutions that 
are members of these national organizations is, of course, that of a con- 
tinuing interpretation of UNESCO, but this has been difficult as the 
basis of enthusiastic support of UNESCO. A basic principle is that en- 
thusiasm is developed primarily through an action program, and it has 
been difficult indeed to evolve action programs on the campuses of our 
colleges and universities. The present plan of the United States 
National Commission provides a tangible program through the devel- 
opment of citizens’ consultations. The first discussion outline and 
work paper deals with “The American as International Traveler and 
Host.” This pamphlet of 75 pages provides an excellent agenda for 
one or more discussion groups on campuses of our institutions of 
higher education. As the later working papers are published, they 
might well serve the same purpose. This is only one suggestion as to 
a possible UNESCO program, but it is a tangible suggestion which I 
would strongly recommend. 


These are three significant developments in which the broad out- 
lines are clear but which still involve issues that affect our colleges 
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and universities. There is one other major development in which the 
legal basis is clear but the regulations involve issues that are of real 
concern to our institutions of higher education. The McCarran Act 
specifically restricts admissions to the United States in such a manner 
as to deter the holding of international conferences within the United 
States. The involved procedure for clearance also prevents individuals 
from accepting short-term appointments on college and university 
faculties. Of course, we must be concerned with security; the basic 
problem is how we can maintain security and at the same time en- 
courage the free flow of scholars. 


The topic specifically restricts this presentation to governmental de- 
yvelopments. It is, however, essential to point out that the federal pro- 
grams comprise only a small part of the total activities in international 
understanding developed through foundations, religious organizations, 
and individual initiative. The contribution of our institutions of 
higher education is tremendous. The amount of money which the 
universities provide for only the relatively small number of persons 
in the Fulbright program at the research and lecture level was in the 
neighborhood of $600,000 in the academic year 1954-55. A very basic 
and unresolved problem is how best to integrate these many volun- 
tary programs with those of the government. This is especially im- 
portant in relation to persons visiting American universities. A num- 
ber of our universities have a large number of students and faculty 
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af and leaders coming through various governmental programs and 
? through private agencies. Other institutions have very few such visi- 
Y Bi tors. Closer cooperation among the various voluntary and govern- 
mA mental agencies might well have as its major purpose that of pro- 
ly curing a better distribution among our institutions in the whole field 
: of exchange of persons involving exchange in both directions. 
he Another problem specifically stated in relation to FOA but also 
m- § applicable to all programs is that of laying the foundation upon which 
‘as. the total exchange program may be continued whatever the appro- 
ur § priation of the Federal Government. The President’s budget includes 
es. B funds for the operation of these programs through fiscal 1956, but 
el- Bit is as yet uncertain as to the course of these recommendations 
nd § through the various Congressional hurdles. 
ne We live in strenuous times; security is involved in diplomatic re- 
_ lations, in military force, and in international understanding. No 
ey one of these three can be sacrificed for the other, and a failure of any 
to § me of the three may bring instantaneous and cataclysmic destruction. 
, | gi should like to conclude with the oft-quoted introduction to the 
Charter of UNESCO. This statement is a challenging basis for all 
discussion. “Wars begin in the minds of men; it is in the minds of 
_ men that the defenses of peace must be constructed.” 
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GROUP 8 RECORDER'S REPORT 


Louis T. Benezet 
President, Allegheny College 


EDERAL GOVERNMENT involvement in constructive international 
F projects has increased to an extent little realized by colleges and 
universities, let alone the general public. Programs such as those of 
the International Educational Exchange Service, the Foreign Opera 
tions Administration, the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, the United States Information Agency, and the many addi- 
tional ramifications of the Department of State have all placed a 
heavy drain upon manpower resources of the university scholar and 
teacher. The certain future growth of such activities, barring only 
world catastrophe, argues for a better awareness, on the part of higher 
educational institutions and agencies, of the dynamic roles that cai 
and indeed must be accepted—a world’s work must be done and the 
power of American higher education is needed. Although present 
needs emphasize the specialized and technical services (agriculture, 
engineering, teacher training, et cetera), and although government 
contracts are for the most part restricted at present to universities 
appropriately staffed, the implications go beyond this. The move 
ment pervades all types of higher institutions, in terms of international 
information and broader understanding. A foreign student program 
on each campus is a minimum need. 


In pursuit of better programs in the colleges, the usual problems of 
communication are present. There is a mutual responsibility among 
Federal Government agencies and colleges to improve the flow of 
information about foreign service, foreign groups visiting in the 
United States, and international educational developments in general. 
Regional conferences, among government personnel, foreign visitors, 
and people in small and large colleges, should be promoted. Govem 
ment literature seems to be available by the ton, but it should be 
better aimed at those college offices in a position to use it. A clearing 
house for films on the work of various government agencies might be 
undertaken. College heads should use their educational organizations 
as well as their Congressional representatives for better liaison. The 
presence in certain foreign countries of thousands of unemployed 


Note: Chairman of Group 8 was RicHARD H. HEINDEL, Dean, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, University of Buffalo; resource persons welt 
VauGHN R. DeLonc, Chief of Program Development for the Intern 
tional Educational Exchange Service, Department of State, Washing 
ton, D. C., and RayMonp G. Gipson, Director, Education Mission 
Branch, International Division, U. S. Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
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intellectuals might be remembered, for the time of college-teacher 
shortage just ahead. 

In the last analysis the chief job of American colleges and univer- 
sities in terms of international service is to turn out graduates who 
can properly appreciate the validity of other cultures, while retaining 
perspective about their own. Programs supplying specialized person- 
nel for the improvement of foreign people cannot succeed unless the 
Americans who carry this service are people who reflect a nation 
in which the world can ungrudgingly believe. 
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GROUP 9 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


What Are the Responsibilities of 


Higher Education for Teacher Education 
and How Can They Be Carried Out by 
Various Types of Institutions? 


Richard G. Browne 
Executive Officer, Teachers College Board, Springfield, Illinois 


ITING two decades ago under the topic of “Teaching” in the 

Encyclopedia for the Social Sciences, Walter R. Sharp noted the 
lack of uniformity in teacher education programs in the United States 
as contrasted with those of the countries of Western Europe. While 
England, France, and Germany had developed systems of teacher edu- 
cation that were truly “national” in character, the United States had 
not done so. He wrote, in part, as follows: “The United States exhibits 
great diversity of patterns of elementary teacher training, including 
high schools, state and local normal schools, teachers colleges, and 
schools of education in universities.” He might also have listed liberal 
arts colleges and junior colleges. 


As regards the education of secondary teachers he wrote: “In 1923 
there were still as many as 35 different ways in which prospective 
teachers might enter high school work.” 

It is not likely that there is such a variety of teacher education 
programs today, nor are teachers being prepared in high schools; but 
there exists no established, national pattern, nor even one which 
applies uniformly in any state. 

I do not propose a uniform pattern nor suggest its advisability. 
On the contrary, I favor a reasonable and natural diversity of pro- 
grams, hoping that such free competition will achieve a contagious 
variety of improvement. But I hope such competition will be coopera- 
tive and mutually helpful. The colleges and schools of education in 
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the multi-purpose universities have an important role to play in this 
improvement. So also have the liberal arts colleges and the teacher 
colleges. And the junior and community colleges will probably find 
themselves steadily more and more concerned in teacher education, 
All these institutions, and others, must share in the task. 


All of them share common purposes and face common problems, 
Most of us engaged in teacher education are asking constantly: How 
can we get enough? Where will we find the teachers to man the class 
rooms which will be filled with pupils in the next two decades? Some 
of us are also asking: How can we get the best young people to prepare 
for teaching? Recognizing that the answers to these questions lie 
largely outside our colleges, we still wonder if there be some things 
that we can do to attract the best young people in larger number 
than at present. And all of us need to ask ourselves: Do we offer the 
best possible program of teacher education for the young people 
who actually enroll with us? 

It is freely admitted that colleges and universities have made sub 
stantial efforts to attract desirable young people into teacher prepara 
tion. The publicity and recruitment efforts of many institutions are 
very substantial. It is also clear that all institutions have sought and 
continue to seek ways to strengthen their curricula in teacher prepara 
tion. What more can we do? Here are some suggestions: 

1. Cooperative recruitment for teacher education. The critical 
emergency in teacher supply that we now face, which is sure to become 
more urgent during the next two decades, may be alleviated by 
vigorous, cooperative recruitment. In Illinois all of the institutions 
of higher education that prepare teachers, 47 in number, in cooper 
tion with the state department of education and with various citizen 
groups, have prepared joint posters and brochures, conducted joint 
conferences, and carried out various other recruitment programs. The 
results have been good. Enrollments in teacher education programs 
have gained more rapidly than college enrollments as a_ whole 
We can no longer afford the luxury of competitive, hit-and-miss 
cruitment. Together we can do better work. 

2. Scholarships for teacher education. We need an enormous 
expansion of scholarships so that qualified young people may enter 
teacher education despite serious financial obstacles. Ohio and other 
states provide scholarships to teacher candidates at either public o 
private institutions. The University of Chicago gives students pre 
paring for teaching a 50 per cent reduction in tuition fees. Illinois 
permits the three, four, or five best graduates of each Illinois high 
school, public or private, to attend a teachers college without paying 
any tuition. We need more such provisions. 


8. Guidance by admissions officers and counselors. Students enroll 
ing in liberal arts colleges and in multi-purpose universities need t 
be told of the opportunities and programs in teacher education. In 
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too many cases these are noted only by accident. I was confused, and 
suspect the college freshmen are even more so, by finding in one state 
university three distinct programs for preparing high school history 
teachers. And I found that the professors in charge of each of these 
programs on the same campus were unaware of the existence of the 
others. A cursory examination of the catalogues of many liberal arts 
colleges, colleges which are certified to prepare teachers, revealed that 
most of them failed to list a teacher education curriculum in their 
catalogues. One catalogue merely referred, in a footnote, to the possi- 
bility of teacher preparation. 



















































le 4. Curricula that make sense. The teacher education curricula must 
ings § make sense to the brighter young people or they will not choose to 
bers § enroll in them. That means that they must contain a respectable pro- 
the § portion of meaningful professional courses (one-fifth to one-fourth of 
ople § the total) and good programs in academic specialization and general 
education. And there must be some opportunity for free electives. 

sub- Furthermore, the capable student must not be required to sit 
para § through a variety of survey courses in fields in which he is already 
s are competent. Some of our colleges need to look at the general education 
and § and intellectual equipment their better students bring with them to 
para § college before subjecting them to needless, stultifying repetition. 

5. Competent staff for teacher education. This means virtually the 
itical J entire college or university faculty. The specialists in education and 
come § psychology need to be superior people, but the whole staff must be 
d by§ concerned in producing good teachers if the work is to be done well. 
itions § There are instances in universities, in liberal arts colleges, and even in 
ypera § teachers colleges, where many faculty members, and some administra- 
itizen § tors, are indifferent or openly hostile to teacher education. There are 
joint § also instances where this hostility and indifference seriously weaken 
the entire program. 
grams § = The goals outlined above are not likely to be achieved on a uni- 
whole. § lateral basis. Actually, much responsibility rests outside the colleges 
iss 1 § and universities. The elementary and secondary schools have a sub- 

stantial role to play in recruiting and educating an adequate supply 
rmous § of good teachers. Many. citizen organizations, state legislatures, school 
enter § boards, et cetera, are involved in the steps that need to be taken. But 
other § higher education can do much on its own. After all, it is in the halls 
lic or § of the colleges and universities that teachers are given their collegiate 
ts pre § preparation. 
(linos f In our diverse pattern of higher education there are special things 
s high to be done by all institutions. And there need be no jealousy among 
paying f us because there is more to be done than any of us, or even all of us, 
an adequately accomplish. 
enroll} 1. Multi-purpose universities. These institutions should be expect- 
reed tf ed to prepare a large share of secondary teachers, a goodly number of 
on. In} cementary teachers, provide most of the graduate work in education 
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above the fifth year, conduct much of the basic research in education, 
and provide leadership in in-service and extension education. These 
are major assignments. They will not be performed adequately in 
institutions that consider the college or school of education to be 
inferior, and entitled to niggardly support, as compared to the col 
leges of engineering, agriculture, commerce, and liberal arts and 
sciences. In the universities there is need for a good laboratory school, 
or child-study center, and an extensive program of off-campus student 
teaching. Support and understanding of the program must exist at 
the highest administrative and legislative level. 

2. Liberal arts colleges. There are between 35 and 40 liberal arts 
colleges in Illinois alone which are certified to prepare teachers. There 
must be several hundred in the United States. Some of these are en 
gaged in preparing secondary teachers only. Others have programs 
for candidates for the elementary. schools. 

Liberal arts colleges often find it difficult to provide good profes 
sional courses and experiences for prospective teachers. Most of them 
do not possess laboratory schools for observation, junior participation, 
and student teaching. These things can be done satisfactorily in of 
campus situations if adequate time is allotted and competent super 
visory staff provided. The administrative officers, and the faculty 
members in the subject-matter departments, need to devote a sig 
nificant amount of time to developing, evaluating, and improving 
the teacher education program. It is tragic if good liberal arts colleges 
permit weak teacher-training programs to be attached to the 
institution. 

3. Teachers colleges. The teachers colleges, whether single or dual 
purpose institutions, are generally responsible for a very large shar 
of the state’s program of teacher education. In 1948, an Illinois study 
revealed that 17,041 out of 27,672 downstate teachers (62 per cent) 
had received part of their training in the (then) five Illinois state 
teachers colleges and that 12,980 (47 per cent) had received the major 
part of their training in these schools. This study included all but 
five downstate counties. It is believed that an unusually large number 
of teachers have been imported from other states in recent years, 9 
that these proportions have fallen. In addition, one institution, now 
Southern Illinois University, left the ranks of the teachers colleges 
in 1949. 

A study has just been completed, but not yet published, for th 
State of Illinois for the 1954-55 school year. It includes 34,751 teachen 
from 94 of the state’s 102 counties (outside of Chicago). Of thee 
teachers 16,675 (48 per cent) received part of their training in the 
four remaining state teachers colleges and 10,866 (31 per cent) 
ceived the major part of their education there. There are doubtles 
other states where an even larger responsibility for educating teacher 
rests with the teachers colleges. In addition, the teachers college 
must provide large extension programs. 
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These colleges need to be alert that their professional requirements 
are meaningful and not repetitious. And they must always seek to 
strengthen their work in the academic disciplines. There is some 
evidence to indicate that some teachers colleges enroll students of 
lower academic quality than those in liberal arts colleges and in uni- 
versities. To the extent that this is true, the teachers colleges need 
to redouble their efforts to strengthen the quality of all aspects of their 
programs—specialized subject matter, professional courses, and general 
education. 

4. Junior and community colleges. With the development of the 
junior or community college movement, there will need to be intensi- 
fied efforts at conscious coordination with teacher-training programs. 
There should be preteacher education curricula that lead easily into 
the programs of the appropriate four-year colleges. Some plans must 
be made for child-study and observation. It might be well to enlist 
the advantages of the Future Teachers of America club organization. 

As I noted at the outset, there need be no uniform pattern of teacher 
education. But virtually all institutions of higher education must seek 
consciously and cooperatively to make their programs of teacher edu- 
cation better, in order to attract more and better students and pro- 
duce more and better teachers. Can anyone suggest a more important 
responsibility? 


GROUP 9 RECORDER'S REPORT 
John O. Riedl 


Dean, Graduate School, Marquette University 


Ny consideration of what institutions of higher learning with 
A teacher education programs can do to learn more about and to 
discharge more effectively their responsibilities in teacher education 
must be based on the fact that there is now a teacher shortage, and 
that these institutions are in a highly competitive market for able 
candidates with the recruitment of chemists, engineers, and other 
specialists. 


There is no doubt that teachers colleges, liberal arts colleges, and 
multi-purpose universities see their responsibilities differently. More- 
over, it is probably a good thing they do not have identical programs. 
Fach has particular advantages that it can capitalize on and turn to 
good use in developing its teacher education program. Each institu- 
tion can profit by a study of the other, especially as regards recruit- 
ment of candidates for the program and establishment of a useful 
and attractive curriculum. 


Note: Chairman of Group 9 was THEoporE D. Rice, Professor of 
Education, New York University. 
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Candidates may be recruited by explaining to high school seniors 
the dignity of teaching as a profession, and by enlisting the support 
of their counselors. Recruitment can be aided in liberal arts colleges 
and multi-purpose universities by showing the academic departments 
that teacher education concerns them too, and by inviting their aid 
in identifying and training suitable candidates. Candidates can also 
be recruited from the group of adults having college degrees, and 
with the assistance of civic groups, so long as care is exercised in 
selection and the initiative in exploiting such potential sources is not 
taken away from the superintendent of schools. 

Some people say that the standards of selection and certification 
must be maintained at all costs. Others emphasize that the children 
will be in schools in increasing numbers and that the classes will be 
conducted by “‘baby-sitters” if not by the best teacher talent available, 

A recent study of admissions to teacher education programs! reveals 
that states requiring a college degree were more successful in recruiting 
in 1954 than were states not requiring it. It points out that raising 
standards gives prestige to the profession and increases both the 
quality and the quantity of candidates. 

There is a sharp issue on the teacher education curriculum. Some 
people say that there should be no separate teachers colleges and that 
teacher education should be the work of all departments of the liberal 
arts. Others say that courses in education and psychology form the 
backbone of the professional education of teachers, that such courses 
are themselves liberal and cultural, and that teacher education should 
be given in a professional school. 

All educational institutions with teacher education programs can 
work toward cooperative recruitment and selection and toward an 
improved curriculum. 


GROUP 10 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 
Resolving Conflicting Viewpoints 
in the Education of Teachers ° 
William H. Cartwright 


Professor and Chairman, Department of Education, Duke University 


HE topic, “conflicting viewpoints in the education of teachers,” 
1 could cover a multitude of areas. I assume that it refers to the 
cold war which prevails in many places between the so-called “aca 


1 Ruth A. Stout, Doctoral Dissertation, University of Minnesota, 1955. 
2 This paper introduced the discussion topic, ‘How can conflicting points of view on teacher 
education be resolved ?” 
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demic scholars” and the so-called “professional educators.” I use these 
terms, not because they have any inherent validity, but because they 
are widely used and hence will be understood. 


It is my belief and experience that most of the disagreements be- 
tween the two groups are the result of misunderstanding rather than 
of deep-seated disagreement on matters of principle. In a few cases, 
emotional clashes of personality have been added to the misunder- 
standing, and the combination has resulted in. bitter conflict. 

According to a few of my friends among the professional educators, 
the typical academic scholar is a man greatly to be feared by those 
who are involved in planning programs of education for teachers or 
for public schools. He is concerned primarily with a narrow field of 
subject matter which is his specialty. Not only is he unaware of the 
changes which have taken place in the population of our schools dur- 
ing the past generation, but he blithely ignores significant changes in 
our society which have serious implications for our schools. To make 
matters worse, nostalgia brings him an inaccurate remembrance of 
what schools were really like when he attended them. He believes 
that the only function of the schools is training the intellect, that the 
school program should be designed to educate leaders, but that this 
can only be achieved by rigorous training in blind followership. He 
has no concept of human development or of learning theory. He has 
no interest in any kind of practical education. He believes in teach- 
ing subjects, not children. He has a “holier than thou” attitude 
toward professional educators which makes it impossible to cooper- 
ate with him. To sum up, he is woefully ignorant concerning matters 
of public education. And, what is worse, he has no inclination. to 
learn anything about it except its faults. He has deliberately abdi- 
cated his responsibility for the education of teachers, and his only 
activities in this respect are to admit teachers to his classes, albeit 
somewhat reluctantly, and make derogatory remarks about public 
schools and professional education. And, as a matter of fact, he is 
really out after our jobs. 


According to a few of my friends among the academic scholars, the 
typical professional educator is a man greatly to be feared by those 
who believe in the importance of knowledge and logical thinking. 
He has no depth of knowledge in any area and, therefore, ascribes no 
importance to such knowledge. As a result he is endeavoring to 
establish school programs which are designed only to provide a secure 
and cheerful atmosphere in which children’s personalities may develop. 
He is so concerned with caring for “all the children of all the people” 
that he ignores the value of genuine, intellectual education. His so- 
called research is a fraud and does not really deal with the improve- 
ment of instruction. In fact, he is opposed to intellectual education. 
He believes in teaching children, not subjects. He has a “holier than 
thou” attitude toward academic scholars which makes it impossible 
to cooperate with him. To sum up, he is just plain ignorant. What 
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makes the situation intolerable is that he has gained control of the 
public schools and the education of teachers. Through this contro} 
he is undermining the cause of intellectual education. Frequently he 
shows this ostentatiously by uttering derogatory remarks about true 
scholarship and the liberal] arts. And, as a matter of fact, he is really 
out after our jobs. 


If either of these descriptions is correct, the only solution to the 
cold war in educational circles is to turn it into a hot war so as to 
determine the victor. In that case, there is little to look forward to 
in the nature of a successful, free society. If I believed that either 
description were correct, I would be constrained to give up my chosen 
field of endeavor and either become a hermit or seek merriment be 
fore the deluge. But it has been my experience that neither descrip 
tion can be applied to the rank and file of the group concerned, 
Therefore, I have joined with those who seek to be peacemakers in 
the cold war. This may be dangerous. The Blackfeet are said to have 
had a proverb that ran, “Peacemaker gets it in the neck.” However, 
it appears that we need more persons who will look to the beatitudes 
and the preservation of the race as justification for their roles as 
peacemakers. 

A great deal can be done to lessen the tension and to bring about 
an end to the cold war if all of us will live up to the beliefs which 
we claim to have. If we really have these beliefs, it should not be 
impossible to follow the practices which they imply. 

In the first place, we can try to arrive at judgments on the basis 
of understanding. If we, as academic scholars, will apply to the under 
standing of professional education the same principles which we 
apply to arriving at understanding in our own fields of knowledge, we 
will find that there is much that is good in professional education, 
Professional education, properly considered, is an ally of scholarship, 
Professional education seeks to apply the principles and results of 
scholarship to the improvement of our culture through the enlighten 
ment of children and youth. But there is more than this. 

Many educators are scholars. Many are products of sound, scholarly 
education in traditional academic disciplines. Many have as their 
special fields of interest areas of knowledge which are proper fields 
for scholarly inquiry. Much of their research is devoted to the im 
provement of instruction in the traditional subjects and skills. More 
than this, some of their research has resulted in a considerable im 
provement in such instruction. 

Professional educators do not make the policy for our schools. Such 
policy is determined by lay representatives of the people. 

Professional educators do not give, and do not want to give, all 
the courses for teachers. They believe in both general and specialized 
academic education. As a matter of fact, such courses constitute the 
large majority of the formal education of almost all teachers. And 
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methodology usually makes up only a minority of the professional 
courses. These conditions often apply to the education of professional 
educators themselves. 

Most educators believe in teaching people through subject matter. 
Their principal concern is the education of people. Because their 
main activity is teaching teachers, they want to help make the best 
program that is possible for the education of teachers. 


The criticisms which scholars make of professional education are 
sometimes valid. But it is also true that professional é¢ducators wel- 
come constructive criticism sometimes. They are usually approach- 
able if the approach is friendly rather than belligerent. 


If we, as professional educators, will apply to the understanding of 
academic scholarship the same principles which we apply to arriving 
at understanding in our own fields of knowledge, we will find that 
there is much that is good in academic scholarship. Scholarship is 
indispensable to sound education. Scholarship is our only means of 
gaining true knowledge about our society and effective ways for pre- 
serving and improving it. But there is more than this. 

Many scholars are educators. Many are good teachers, concerned 
about improving their teaching. 

Most scholars are interested in public education. Most of them 
have attended public school. Most of them have, have had, or will 
have children of their own in attendance at school. Many of them 
have taught school. Many of them have been members of parent- 
teacher associations, served on school boards, participated in profes- 
sional conferences, written textbooks, served as consultants to public 
schools, or have demonstrated their interest in other ways. Some of 
them know a great deal about public education; many would like 
to know more than they do. 


Many scholars recognize that some professional education has real 
value for teachers. They see that teachers can get help from the study 
of human development and psychology of learning, the history and 
organization of schools, and desirable methods and materials of in- 
struction. Some scholars even seek help for themselves from these 
areas of knowledge. 


Most scholars believe in teaching people as well as subject matter. 
Their principal concern is the education of people. Insofar as they 
teach teachers, they want to give them the best education possible. 

The criticisms which professional educators make of academic schol- 
as are sometimes valid. But it is also true that academic scholars 
welcome constructive criticism sometimes. They are usually approach- 
ible if the approach is friendly rather than belligerent. 


If one avenue toward the termination-of the cold war is to seek 
honest understanding of each other’s viewpoints, it is equally neces- 
ary that members of both groups try to live up to their own ideals. 
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I think that this is done more than the warriors on either side would 
have us believe. Nevertheless, we would do well to examine our 
positions in this regard carefully from time to time. 


If the professional educators believe in the value of knowledge and 
the utility of scholarship, let them show it frequently by words and 
action. Let us have less talk of teaching children instead of subject, 
Let us hear no more of “getting away from the facts.” The educaton 
do not mean what is often understood by this phraseology. Why 
should they use it? If they believe that we have much to learn from 
the past, let them use the word “traditional” as though they recog. 
nized that traditions often have value. 


If they believe in the importance of academic education, let them 
take the lead in urging such education upon teachers. Let them not 
arrogate to themselves alone the title of “teachers of teachers.” 


If they believe that professional education has real value for teach 
ers, but do not want to “take over” the curriculum, let them exercise 
restraint in the proliferation of professional courses. And let them 
examine their professional program with care to see that there is no 
needless duplication of content. 


If they really want the cooperation of scholars in planning programs 
of education for teachers, let them seek such cooperation in a manner 
calculated to win it. 


If the academic scholars believe in the importance of educating all 
the educable for social, economic, and political, as well as intellectual 
efficiency, let them show this by words and actions. If they believe 
that professional education, even within limits, has value for the 
teacher, let them make no snide remarks about professional courses 
as a whole. Let them not alienate prospective teachers from the pro 
fession even before they have come in contact with it. 


If the scholars believe in public schools and want to know more 
about them so that they can help improve them, let it be known that 
they seek such knowledge. Let them visit schools and talk with 
teachers, administrators, and their own colleagues who are in constant 
touch with schools. Let them read some of the works about school 
written by those whose study and experience justified the writing. 


If they want to work with others, let them have a sympathetic 
understanding of human frailty. Let them not assume from casual 
contact with mediocre professional writing that all professional writ 
ing is mediocre, any more than they would do this in their own field. 


If they really want the cooperation of professional educators in 
planning programs of education for teachers, let them seek such 
cooperation in a manner calculated to achieve it. 


In seeking to understand and cooperate with one another, let us 
work in good faith. Let us be sincere in our words and deeds, and 
let us not impugn the motives of others with genuine cause. Much 
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faith will be required before the cold war is ended. But, if the 
assumption behind these remarks, that the conflict results more from 
misunderstanding than from fundamental disagreement on principle, 
js correct, our problems can be resolved. At least this can be true 
for most of us. 


I fear that the descriptions which I have presented at the begin- 
ning of this paper do apply with considerable accuracy to a few people. 
From such persons I have little hope for help in our time of educa- 
tional trouble. They confuse the issues and hinder progress. But in 
a free society we cannot prevent their writing and speaking. To at- 
tempt to silence them by threat of economic reprisal is repugnant to 
the very principles for which our society stands. But it will probably 
be a waste of time for the professional educators to try to explain 
their purposes to the few real reactionaries in the academic fold, and 
it will be equally wasteful for the scholars to spend much time in 
arguing with the ultra-progressives among the educators. Unfortu- 
nately, a considerable amount of damage has already been done by 
those on both sides who have seen fit to level vituperative charges 
and countercharges at the generality of the other group. This kind of 
activity on the part of a few has made it more difficult for the many 
to cooperate. The best ways to treat the bitterly belligerent members 
of either group will usually be for the other group to ignore them 
rather than retaliate in kind, and for their own group to seek quietly 
to prevent the growth of their influence. 


The real hope for the future of teacher education is that the wiser 
leaders and the main body of professional educators and of academic 
scholars will realize that both groups have much to gain from co- 
operation in the elimination of ignorance and the establishment of 
intellectual and social enlightenment. These are the real goals of 
both groups. A continuation and widening of the internecine strife 
among the people to whom society has entrusted the achievement of 
these goals can only serve to prevent our carrying out our mutual 
responsibility. 


If each group will practice forthrightly the behavior which I have 
suggested here, we may discover before long that we are making 
peaceful progress toward the ends which we all desire. The whole 
university will have become an agency for the education of teachers. 
The department of education will not seek to control the process, 
and the other departments will look to it for counsel and leadership. 





GROUP 10, SECTION | RECORDER'S REPORT 
Hoyt Trowbridge 


Professor of English, University of Oregon (on leave); Consultant 
Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Education 


ONFLICT has been the normal condition in teacher education dup 
j ing most of this century. As a separate field of study, profes 
sional education was a new thing at the beginning of the period, and 
it had to make its way against resistance. But it quickly waxed strong, 
so that for a generation or more it has dominated the training of ele. 
mentary and secondary teachers. Faculties in the liberal arts, who 
not so long ago bore the whole responsibility for the preparation of 
teachers, have been at a disadvantage, have felt themselves crowded 
out, their values disregarded or decried. 

Points of friction have been many. Certification rules, college de 
gree requirements, procedures for advising and counseling—these have 
been sore points everywhere. Behind these lie deeper differences in 
the training of liberal and professional staffs, and at a still deeper 
level divergent philosophies of scholarship and teaching, schools and 
schooling, and ultimately of man and society. 

At present, the outlook for reconciliation is more favorable than it 
has been for many years. Historical circumstances favor it, and prog. 
ress is being made toward it in many places. It is widely recognized 
that in the schools the two groups have a common responsibility and 
a common subject matter. The shortage of teachers has compelled a 
reconsideration of existing arrangements, and a mutual interest in 
general education has brought instructors from many fields together, 
Increased emphasis has been given to the school in liberal courses 
for all students, and courses in the history and philosophy of educa 
tion, orientation to teaching, and methods of instruction in specific 
subjects—all for many years the private preserve of professional staffs 
—are now taught on a number of campuses by the arts-college faculty. 
New standing committees, including representatives of both profes 
sional and liberal staffs, have been set up to review college programs 
in teacher training, revise requirements for degrees, and establish 
and administer new curricula. Fifth year and master’s programs have 
been worked out collaboratively, and joint committees have revised 
state certification requirements or cooperated in experimental proj 
ects. Cooperation has decreased tensions, increased understanding, 
and greatly benefited students. 

Yet frictions continue. Some are trivial or irrelevant, dissolving in 
a friendlier atmosphere. Some are practical, diminished if not wholly 
removed by inventive ingenuity. Some are political, resolvable by 


Note: Chairman of Group 10, Section 1, was JoHn H. JACcossoN, 
Dean, State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York. 
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compromise in a mutual give-and-take. But others are more resistant. 
Differences on small points, differences apparently of mere language, 
are sometimes symptoms of deeply rooted conflicts of philosophy. 
There are differences not due merely to misunderstanding and faulty 
communication. Such conflicts should be frankly faced and openly 
discussed, but it would be naive to expect them to melt overnight in 
the warmth of good feeling. We have made great progress, but 
tensions remain and will remain. 


GROUP 10, SECTION 2 RECORDER'S REPORT 
Ruth A. Stout 


Director of Field Programs, Kansas State Teachers Association at Topeka 


ONFLICTING points of view on teacher education seem to stem both 

from misunderstanding and lack of information and from deep- 
seated conflict in regard to basic principles. It seems necessary first 
to remove misunderstandings and to exchange information before it 
is possible to begin to effect a synthesis of the deep-seated conflict 
between the idealistic approach and the pragmatic approach to edu- 
cation. It is important to note that real differences in basic philosophy 
exist not only between the liberal arts faculty and the education 
faculty, but within the education faculty and within single depart- 
ments and among departments of the liberal arts faculties. 


Some persons may question whether an effort should be made to 
resolve fundamental differences. It is suggested by some that it may 
be good for the student not only to come under different personalities 
and points of view, but also different approaches to the educative 
process, from all of which the student may be supposed to evolve his 
own philosophy. It is agreed, however, that it is important to recog- 
nize that a teacher must not teach “just chemistry” or “just students.” 
He must teach chemistry to students. 


The immediate problem is what is being done and what can be 
done over the United States to develop more effective preparation 
of teachers, whether it be through dispelling misunderstanding and 
wtificial dichotomies or lessening tensions between conflicts which 
annot be completely resolved. 


It is generally agreed that problems must first be defined before a 
warch is made for procedures, and that care must be taken not to 
livorce means from ends. It is also apparent that since there are 
liverse problems and tensions, requiring various methods for solution 


Nore: Chairman of Group 10, Section 2, was Russet. H. SerBert, 
Professor of History, Western Michigan College of Education. 
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under different circumstances, these problems should be tackled op 
local campuses. It must be recognized that tensions jeopardize the 
effectiveness of all performance. 


Misunderstanding and lack of information suggest mutual edug@ 
tion. Basic conflict suggests three possible avenues for action: (\) 
effort to convert colleagues to a single point of view; (2) recognition 
of the need to live with divergent philosophies in a pluralistic society, 
or (3) efforts to secure reduction of tensions to the end that the 
basically different philosophies may make a maximum contribution 
to the education of the individual, by being brought to supplement 
or complement rather than obstruct each other. 


Procedures evolving from answers to two questions should go fa 
toward making all institutions more effective in giving better prepara. 
tion and increasing the number of teachers: (1) What can be done to 
reduce or eliminate tensions resulting from misunderstanding locally 
and state-wide? (2) What can be done to reduce tensions resulting 
from divergence in principles? 

Miscellaneous suggestions may provide answers to both questions 
1 and 2 above: 


It is important for the division or college of arts and science t 
recognize that it provides at least 75 per cent of each secondary school 
teacher’s total college preparation. The division, therefore, should be 
interested and willing to assume responsibility for helping to develop 
the program and standards for the certification of that student. A 
major department that must recommend a student for student teaching 
and for certification soon develops a sense of responsibility and concem 
for that student and his preparation. 

The appointment to a college faculty of a person who is employed, 
promoted, and paid for the purpose of teaching the methods course, 
but who is also acceptable to the department in whose subject are: 
he teaches the methods, leads to greater understanding and assumption 
of responsibility within the department. 


When administrators make decisions quickly and apply them auto 
cratically, tensions are generated and preserved. But, when the dem- 
ocratic process actually operates, there is less vigorous defense of 
views, and there emerges a greater tendency to find common ground 
and ways for arriving at intelligent decisions which will be satis 
factory to all persons concerned. 


The opinion is expressed that really genuine interest in the problem 
of teacher education exists among liberal arts colleges today far in 
excess of any interest expressed in the past. It is reasonable to con 
clude that, if progress is to be made, there must be someone in the 
college administration, along with a nucleus of dedicated persons on 
the faculty, to work at developing effective interrelationships among 
college departments, with the school critic teachers of student tead+ 
ers, and with the public. Weekly meetings of such groups tend t0 
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bring about mutual understanding and a gradual pulling toward 
the middle ground. Brief single encounters lead participants to talk 
about irritants only, rather than to get at solutions. 

It is reasonable to conclude that, no matter what the type of con- 
flict may be, it is important to involve in the procedures and solutions 
as many college teachers and other individuals concerned as possible. 
The assumption of responsibility for helping determine a course of 
action usually forces consideration of the problems and results in 
willingness to seek avenues of compromise. 


GROUP I! ANALYST'S STATEMENT 
Higher Education of Women’ 


M. Eunice Hilton 
Dean, College of Home Economics, Syracuse University 


|" is with considerable hesitation that I add my bit to the current 
confusion about the higher education of women. Several years 
ago I had the temerity to discuss ‘Some Problems in the Education of 
Women” at the Diamond Jubilee of St. Olaf College in Northfield, 
Minnesota. What I said then, with the statistics adjusted to the pres- 
ent, could be said today with the same force and conviction, and the 
impact would be likely to be the same—namely, none. Like so many 
others had done before and have done since, I discussed the changing 
tole of women in our culture and the difficulty of planning an edu- 
cation to prepare realistically for this evolving role when old ideas 
about women and their proper functions in society remain unchanged. 
I quoted statistics; I gave illustrations of the problems faced by women 
in securing an education (from my own experience as a college ad- 
ministrator) ; I discussed the environmental reasons for the changes 
in the lives of both women and men; I concluded with an appeal for 
educators to work at changing the entrenched ideologies which, trans- 
lated into mores, continue to make problems for women in higher 
education. I remember well the stocky Norwegian educator who was 
quoted to me as saying, “I enjoyed the speech by the woman but I 
didn’t agree with her!” It was quite apparent others were agreeing 
with at least the second half of his remark! 


My experience makes a perfect anecdote to prove a major point 
made by John Dale Russell? in an address which he delivered at the 
wnference on Approaching Equality of Opportunity in Higher Edu- 
tation sponsored by the American Council on Education in Saint 
Louis, Missouri, on November 15-16, 1954. As I understand Mr. 


1This paper introduced the discussion topic, ““‘What changes should there be in our 
educational programs to meet the special needs and interests of women more adequately ?” 


2John Dale Russell, ““New Factors Affecting Equality of Opportunity.” 
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Russell, he believes the basic problem preventing equality of edu 
tional opportunity for women lies not in the curricula, counseling 
services, or housing accommodations presently available for them in 
higher education, but rather in a basic unreadiness of people gen 
erally to change or reinterpret folkways or mores which at present 
tend “to discourage higher education for women.” It was because of 
this basic unreadiness to change the mores of our society as they relate 
to the place of women in our culture that my carefully prepared 
exposition about women’s problems in education had fallen on deaf 
ears in a conservative community. 

It is precisely because the sea of objective knowledge and insights 
about women has washed over this rock of custom and attitude for 
numbers of years without making any noticeable change in its con 
tours that the subject of the education of women is good for at least 
one book, several articles, and a conference or so, each year! It has 
even brought forth a Commission on the Education of Women ap 
pointed by the American Council on Education in 1953, which was 
so enthusiastically greeted by the American public that its executive 
secretary was inundated with correspondence, invitations to speak, 
and requests to act as a consultant within a few weeks of the announce 
ment of its formation. Such a continuing high interest in a topic can 
be interpreted, it seems to me, in only one way: somewhere in the 
area of interest there is an unsolved basic conflict, for interest usually 
subsides, at least to normal, when reasonable adjustment takes place. 
In this case it seems to me the conflict is between the realities of the 
present-day situation to which women must adjust and the “basic 
unreadiness” of which Mr. Russell speaks. The latter can be inter 
preted as the things people want to believe about the present-day 
situation which would preserve the ideologies and mores to which they 
cling tenaciously. This unsolved conflict causes continuing unrest for 
both men and women, and so there are endless attempts to solve it 
most of which have seemed to deal with solutions to problems caused 
by the basic conflict rather than with the resolution of the basic com 
flict itself. Resolving the basic conflict calls for changes in the real 
world, or changes in ideologies and mores. The real world will change 
in spite of us; it is the slowness with which changes can be made in 
ideas and customs which plagues us when we try to solve any problem 
having to do with education. It is in the persistence of the old notions 
about women that the crux of our dilemma lies where women’s 
education is concerned. 

I am taking it for granted that educators need no review of the 
changing roles of both women and men in our society against a back 
ground of scientific advancement with accompanying social and eco 
nomic revolutions. You need no statistics about the number of women 
in the labor force or the number of women attending colleges and 
universities. You need no discussion of the inequities in educational 
opportunities between men and women or of the differentials in 
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status and income existing between them in professional work. You 
are well acquainted with the social attitudes, pressures, and cliches 
with which women contend as they plan to get or use a college edu- 
cation. You know how little women are permitted to contribute to 
administration and policy making in higher education and how much 
they must depend upon men to recognize and help work out the 
situation in which they find themselves. All of these things have been 
discussed in books and articles with which educators are familiar. 
Two of the most recent are the brilliant contributions of Mirra 
Komarovsky* and Kate Mueller.4 You have seen the statistics pre- 
pared by the Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor, the Office of Education in the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women,* and other groups. You have read the statements of 
William Norris,* Eleanor Dolan,? Althea Hottel,’ Lynn White,® Louis 
Benezet,!° Katharine McBride,!! George Stoddard,’ Clara Thomp- 
son,'3 and others. But with all this background of information and 
with some attention to curriculum building for women, have we been 
making progress in solving the most disturbing problem dealing with 
the higher education of women, that of attracting women in larger 
numbers into higher education? The candid answer to this disturbing 
question is that, although a greater number of women are enrolled 
in colleges and universities than ever before, the proportion of women 
to men has been decreasing for a number of years except for a year 
or so at the height of World War II. 


The Commission on the Education of Women will shortly release 
a report which, using all the above material cited in this paper and 
much more, summarizes to an extent the situation as it now stands 
in respect to the education of women. It will show how: confused 
we continue to be about it. It will note the need for increasing the 
enrollment of women. It will propose further research about women 
as a basis for future planning, report present experimentation and 
encourage new experimentation in education, and suggest continuing 
evaluation of educational programs. 


3Mirra Komarovsky, Women in the Modern World, Their Education and Their Dilemmas, 
Little Brown & Company, Boston, 1953. 

*Kate Hevner Mueller, Educating Women for a Changing World, University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1954. 

5 Patricia W. Cautley, “A.A.U.W. Members Look at College Education,” American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Washington, D. C., 1949. 

*Louis William Norris, ‘“‘How To Educate a Woman,” Saturday Review, November 7, 1954. 

tEleanor Dolan, “‘Educational Goals for College Women,” Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin, 39, October, 1953. 

‘Althea Hottel, “Social Change and Women’s Education,” Association of American Colleges 
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The American Association of University Women just recently com 
cluded an invitation conference on the education of women at its 
Washington headquarters which was attended by some 60 people 
Some of the authors mentioned above were present. Discussions were 
lively and interesting. Yet even in this select group it was difficult 
achieve enough common understandings to serve as a basis for fruitful 
discussion. And the very real problem of how to change the attitude 
of the general public so that more women will want to go to college 
received no great amount of attention. 

For in the attitude of the public, it would seem, lies the real reason 
why a smaller per cent of our young women than formerly are seeki 
admission to institutions of higher learning. Granting all the charge 
which have been made over and over again as reasons for this phe 
nomenon, to wit: in higher education women move in a man’s world, 
the curriculum has been planned chiefly with men in mind and takes 
little cognizance of the special goals of women, the special interests of 
women have not been as fully explored as those of men in curriculum 
building, the orientation of much of the teaching is toward men, 
important subject matter having to do with the activities of women 
has been omitted in a number of disciplines, the influence and point 
of view of women are not adequately represented in the faculty o 
in the administration, and so on and on, higher education as it stands, 
it seems to me, serves the women who take advantage of it about as 
well as it serves the men. I believe research into the satisfaction of 
male college graduates with their college educations would have 
results not far different in their implications from the findings of 
Robert Foster and Pauline Park Wilson in Women After College™ 
or the results of the surveys made by the American Association o 
University Women" and B'nai B’rith.1*° We frequently hear men 
who have had professional training bemoan their limited knowledge 
of the liberal arts or their limited skills in human relations. 

Of course, there are improvements to be made in the education of 
women; in fact, every item mentioned in the last paragraph should 
be corrected in the best interests of both men and women. And yet, 
if every one of these inequities were adjusted, I believe we would have 
small increase in women’s enrollments as long as such ideas persist 
as that of higher education being a luxury for the woman who it 
tends to marry or that of an educated woman being restless in the 
role of wife and mother. All of us have accepted the idea that 
acquaintance with the liberal arts is as essential to the development 
of the woman’s personality and intellect as a man’s. We know that 
“when a woman is educated, a family is educated.” Yet these truisms, 
widely accepted by educators, have made little headway against 
folklore. 

144 Robert G. Foster and Pauline Park Wilson, Women After College, Columbia University 
Press, New York City, 1942. 

1% Patricia W. Cautley, op. cit. 


16 Robert Shostock, “Five Thousand Women College Graduates Report,” B’nai B’rith Voea 
tional Service Bureau, Washington, D. C., 1953. 
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It has taken what seems like endless reading, discussion, and ex- 
perience to bring me to the place where, as far as the education of 
women is concerned, I am surprised to find myself agreeing with 
Robert Hutchins '? in one particular—“the best place to get a good 
education for a boy is also the place to get a good education for a 
girl.” In the course of reaching this conclusion I have evolved a state- 
ment to serve as something of a guide in the interpretation and 
implementation of that belief. 

Briefly, it is this: Education is a matter of disciplines and not of 
sex. No person should be denied the right to study any discipline by 
reason of sex; conversely, no person should be required to study any 
discipline by reason of sex. Broad interests should be represented in 
the curriculum, ranging from those disciplines principally studied by 
men to those principally studied by women, and as much support and 
attention should be given interests at one end of the scale as at the 
other. 

This statement does not mean there will be no classes composed 
principally of men or women; it does not imply there is no need to 
give attention to the orientation of teaching so both men and women 
have more equal opportunities to grasp essential ideas in a discipline. 
It has nothing to do with women’s status in our educational institu- 
tions. It does not imply women’s education will be the same as men’s, 
although at times it may be. More often than not, there will be a 
wide variation by reason of electives if nothing else. It simply re- 
afirms the right of the individual in our society to equality of oppor- 
tunity in education, a tenet which must be basic to a democratic 
society, and it suggests the point from which we might properly orient 
the discussion of the education of women or men. 

If, then, the answer to increasing the enrollment of women in 
higher education does not lie to any great extent in curriculum 
change, and if, as Mr. Russell '® has pointed out, counseling services 
and housing accommodations for women are already superior to men’s 
in higher education, how can we attack our problem? We are back 
again to the nagging question of how to get the American people to 
want women to go to college. Those who recognize the loss of human 
resources which present trends in the enrollment of women in higher 
education portend to our nation must begin their task with the 
educators themselves. 

The only way to change ideologies tinged with emotion is to in- 
terpret facts to people over and over again with honest emotional 
overtones. We must stress the loss of human potential in the home, 
in the community, and in the nation because too few women are 
pursuing higher education. 

It is the job of the educators to interpret the value of education to 
women, to bring realistic thinking into the educational planning of 
"Robert Hutchins, “What Every School Girl Ought To Know,” Woman’s Home Com- 


Manion, February, 1942. 
John Dale Russell, op. cit. 
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parents and students, to provide counseling based on knowledge 4 
what women are doing in real life and of the historical backgrou 
of their present activities, to bring about changes in curricula 3 
to develop experiments which may increase choices and add richne 
for women. Most of these things will have to be achieved, as mg 
educational objectives are, through the presentation of facts to dy 
public through various communications media—speeches, catalog 
material, special articles in newspapers and magazines, and co 
syllabi. 

To change long habits of thought and action is no easy task; it} 
in fact, an attempt to change a culture itself. But no task is too 
no challenge too great for the educator of vision. When the Ameria 
public really believes society’s interests will be served best when eag 
individual is encouraged to reach his maximum potential throug 
achieving the highest level of education possible, women will be dray 
to higher education. In the America of tomorrow we need men ani 
women working together cooperatively with a clear understanding ¢ 
the roles they are playing. It is for us, the educators, to show the 


GROUP I! RECORDER'S REPO} 


Charles P. Hogarth 
President, Mississippi State College for Women 


LTHOUGH a greater number of women are enrolled in colleges an 
A universities than ever before, the proportion of women to mei 
has been decreasing for a number of years, except for a year or so 
the height of World War II. Society’s interests will be served bes 
when each individual is encouraged to reach his maximum potential 
through achieving the highest level of education possible. Educa 
at all levels should do their part in helping the American public t 
understand and actively support this point of view. 

It appears that we shall have small increase in the number of womes 
enrolled in institutions of higher learning as long as the ideas persis 
that higher education is a luxury for the woman who intends to 
and that an educated woman is restless in the role of wife and mother 
Such ideas have no basis in fact and obstruct not only the progres 
of women, but also the progress of society as a whole. 

The world is changing rapidly, and erroneous ideas in the minds of 
the American public can be changed. The change in the attitude 
the public toward the employment of women is a striking example 


Note: Chairman of Group 11 was Mrs. EstHer Lioyp-Jones, Pr 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University; resoure 
person was Mrs. KATE HEVNER MUELLER, Professor of Education 
Indiana University. 
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Actual economic practices, which are indicative of society’s attitudes 
toward women, have resulted in the employment of 80 per cent of the 
young and unmarried women and 100 per cent increase during the 
past decade in the employment of married women. Even married 
women with young children are not excluded, for there are many such 
among the employed. The employment of married women with older 
children is on the increase. Widows with or without children are very 
largely employed. Society is now willing for women to be employed. 
The shortage of manpower during wartime and the need for more 
income to meet increased living expenses were undoubtedly potent 
factors in hastening the change in society's attitude toward the employ- 
ment of women. 

It still remains for the public to be better informed about the needs 
of higher education for women. Women want to be useful members 
of society, and they are necessarily influenced in their goals by the 
approval or disapproval of men. Men can see the direct need for 
winning a war and increasing the family income. They should be able 
to see the relationship, direct and indirect, between the amount of 
higher education received by women and the welfare of our society. 
Women number over half the population in the United States. There 
are 2,000,000 more women than men voters in this country. Sixty-five 
per cent of the wealth of this country is owned by women. Men 
depend upon women for 85 per cent of the buying in this country. 

The attitude of those responsible for directing the education of 
both women and men should be positive and helpful. Roles that 
women are called upon to fill are many, and their education should 
include training for versatility, adaptability, problem-solving, and 
creativity. Women must be able to adapt themselves to the many 
demands made upon them, while maintaining, at the same time, high 
standards of efficiency and conduct. In college they need to choose 
majors and supplementary courses that will give them the proper 
balance between life inside and outside the home, wherever that home 
may be. Colleges offering work for women should make certain that 
curricular offerings are available which are in keeping with women’s 
interests. Subject matter should be integrated not only with mascu- 
line interests, but also with a woman’s world. Women should have 
more opportunities to hold campus offices on coeducational campuses. 
Women students should also be given equal opportunity to receive 
graduate scholarships and assistantships. More women should be in 
high-ranking administrative and teaching positions at all levels of 
education. 

All curricular offerings should receive continuous evaluation to see 
that they are meeting the needs of students in a rapidly changing 
world. 

The great need for more women to receive more education and find 
means of continuing their growth throughout life should be given 
increased emphasis in adult education programs. This is underscored 
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by the fact that the median age at which young women in this county 
marry is 20. Further, at the age of 26 most women have complete 
the period of childbearing, which is one-half as long as it was tw 
generations ago. Thus they have more time to devote to affairs of the 
community, state, and nation. Since it is easy to drop out of colleg 
and difficult to resume a college education at a later date, educatoy 
should aim at the ideal of giving a higher education to as many wome 
as possible while they are of college age. 


GROUP 12 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


What Is the Responsibility of Higher 
Education for Making the Most 
Effective Use of the Nation's 
Manpower, Especially for Staffing the 


Professions and Other Specialized 
Fields? 


Dael Wolfle 


Administrative Secretary, American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Washington, D. C. 


[* attacking the problems of “the responsibility of higher education 
for making the most effective use of the nation’s manpower,” ] 
have listed five questions, each of which I shall discuss. 

The first question is: How can institutions of higher education help 
to develop better factual information on the supply and _ potential 
supply of specialized manpower and on the demands for person 
trained in the professions and other specialized fields? 

Since 1948 the U. S. Office of Education has provided excellent at 
nual reports of the number of students graduating with each degree in 
each major field from all American colleges and universities. Less com 
plete figures are available for years prior to 1948. From these sources 
we have good information on the college-trained supply for the pro 
fessions and other specialized fields. Projections of future supply, 
however, are somewhat less good. True, there are estimates of the 
number of students likely to earn degrees in each field for several 
years into the future, but, of necessity, these estimates all have larger 
or smaller margins of error. 

When we come to the question of demand, our statistical informs 
tion is even less satisfactory. We can project reasonably well the 
number of school teachers needed for some years into the future, for 
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we can predict total school enrollment with reasonable accuracy for 
as far ahead as existing birth statistics permit. We can do a some- 
what less accurate job of forecasting needs for medical and other health 

nnel. When we consider fields other than teaching and health 
work, forecasts are largely guesses. One of the primary reasons is that 
the basic methodology of projecting manpower demands has not yet 
been developed. Encouragingly, however, work is beginning on this 
problem. The National Bureau of Economic Research in New York, 
under contract with the National Science Foundation, is now engaged 
in a basic methodological study. Taking their data from past years, 
the National Bureau of Economic Research is attempting to determine 
those statistical indices or other kinds of information which might 
have been used with greatest accuracy to forecast demands for scien- 
tists, engineers, and similar specialists. As another approach, some of 
the government agencies have recently been cooperating in a large- 
sale application to manpower demands of the type of economic 
thinking which has been involved in input-output studies. A third 
possibility is suggested by the experience of the President’s Materiels 
Policy Commission. The 1952 report of that Commission—Resources 
for Freedom—contained a brilliant chapter by Arnold C. Harberger 
in which he projected the demand in 1975 for each of 30 key commod- 
ities in the nation’s economy. Projections of manpower demands have 
never been made on such a basis, but I believe that it would be 
possible to apply some parallel kinds of thinking to the manpower 
problem. 

My reason for raising these methodological problems at the outset 
is that colleges and universities have an interest in what will happen 
to their graduates. Students are admitted to one curriculum or to 
another. College counselors attempt to steer students into those fields 
in which they can work most congenially and effectively. Whatever 
may be their other reasons for coming to college, many students want 
to use their college opportunities in preparation for later careers. For 
all of these reasons colleges and universities would find it advanta- 
geous to be able to forecast with a smaller margin of error than is 
currently possible the relative demands which will exist in different 
fields at the time each generation leaves school and enters the labor 
market. , 

Two things are obvious in this situation. One is that demand fore- 
casts will still be estimates and, like all estimates, will still be subject 
to error. The other is that more accurate predictions would be 
advantageous not only for universities, but also for secondary schools, 
government, labor, industry, indeed for the country as a whole. The 
responsibility for developing better predictions and for working out 
methods leading to that end is, therefore, one which colleges and 
universities can appropriately share with other agencies. But since 
the colleges have an important stake in this problem, my first question 
is to ask what their responsibility is in helping to develop better 
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Statistical information and better forecasts in the professional and 
specialized manpower supply and demand area. 


One of the currently interesting topics in this area is the comparison 
between the United States and Russia in the training of scientists 
engineers, and other specialists. In recent months we have had 4 
number of reports to the effect that Russia is forging ahead of 
in this regard. Most of these reports are based upon the work of 
M. H. Trytten of the National Research Council. On the basis 
of what appears to be reasonably reliable information, it seems that 
the Soviet Union has concentrated a considerable portion of its higher 
educational effort on the training of scientists and engineers. With 
much more rigorous control of which students are allowed to obtaip 
any given kind and level of education than we would care to exercise 
in this country, and in a system under which those students who do 
the best work at one educational level are selected for advancement 
to the next higher level, the Russian institutions of higher education 
are receiving a selected group of students who have had fairly rigoroy 
preparatory training and who are motivated by the high prestige cur 
rently accorded in the Soviet Union to scientists and engineers. The 
students are then channeled into those types of training which will 
lead most directly to work in the expanding Soviet economy. 


The statistical comparisons look something like this. In 1950 the 
colleges of the United States graduated over 50,000 engineers. That 
was the all-time peak year in this country. Since 1950, as the GI 
bulge has passed out of the colleges, graduating classes have declined 
steadily to a low of about 20,000 in 1954. In the meanwhile, Russia 
has been increasing the number of engineering graduates and hal 
reached a reported total of 54,000 in 1954. So rapidly has Russa 
expanded engineering training in the past 25 years that the total 
number of trained engineers is approximately the same as that in the 
United States. 

While I have given figures only for engineers, there is also evident 
that higher education in Russia has been stressing the training of 
doctors, industrial managers, and scientists. As Benjamin Fine sum 
marized in The New York Times, “The Soviet Union has set out on 
a definite State policy first to reach and then to outstrip the free 
world in the preparation of scientists and engineers essential for 
survival in the atomic age.” 

Our second general question is this: At a time when college official 
are worried about the large enrollment increases of the next few years, 
is it socially desirable to try to increase the number of superior high 
school graduates who enter college? 

Currently approximately half of the top quarter of high school 
graduates enter college, and approximately half do not. Both the 
total number of college students and the number of highly compe 
tent college students have been increasing steadily for many decades 
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The increase is one aspect of the expanding demand for specialized 
competence, a growing demand which extends beyond the profes- 
sional fields to include radar operators, television repairmen, and a 
variety of other operators and maintenance personnel whose work 
does not depend upon a college education, but does require consider- 
able technical skill and knowledge and the intellectual ability to 
acquire that knowledge. 


Another aspect of the college situation is the now well known fact 
that the number of graduates will go up and up in the years ahead. 
There is no immediate danger of training too many engineers, doctors, 
school teachers, scientists, foresters, home economics specialists, social 
workers, or men and women in other specialized fields, but there is a 
possibility that the huge college enrollment of 15 to 20 years from 
now may result in more graduates in some fields than the economy 
will be ready to absorb. 


These two aspects of the coming situation pose something of a 
dilemma. On the one hand, we expect a steadily increasing demand 
for well educated persons in an increasingly wide variety of specialties. 
On the other hand, we know that the total college enrollment will 
go up so rapidly that 15 to 20 years from now we might find ourselves 
with more graduates in some fields than we are ready to employ. 


In this situation, is it socially desirable and is it to the advantage 
of the young people themselves to attempt to get a larger percentage 
of the promising high school graduates to enroll in college? If we 
succeeded in that effort, we would not increase total college enroll- 
ment very greatly. We would, however, increase substantially the 
number of superior college students. We would also change somewhat 
the composition of the college population. Currently the bright son 
of a father in the professional and managerial class is very likely to 
enter college. We cannot recruit many more superior college students 
from that source. We could, however, increase substantially the num- 
ber of bright girls who go to college, and even more markedly we 
could increase the number of bright Negroes and bright sons and 
daughters of farmers and laborers. 


As my third general question, I have assumed that many of us 
would agree that it is socially desirable to try to increase the number 
of superior high school graduates who enter college, and have asked: 
What is the responsibility of higher education for helping to secure 
this increase? 


Admittedly some colleges recruit students. They seek students of 
high academic qualifications, students who can.add to athletic laurels 
of the campus, or students who can provide what the college authori- 
ties consider a well balanced student body. We might speculate a 
minute on what will happen to these recruiting efforts when the total 
number applying for college admission will be much larger than it is 
now. There is a possibility that a flood of students seeking admission 
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will discourage efforts to locate and attract those who would profit 
most from a college education. 


I would like to suggest that we must resist that danger, and § 
argue that colleges and universities have an obligation to join with 
secondary schools in a broad-scale program of early identification gf 
those pupils who are potentially most competent, in helping 
develop curricula best adapted to secure the full development of th 
talents of these bright youngsters, and in devising integrated programy 
which bridge the school-college gap with a minimum of wasted tim 
and lost effort. I would suggest further that it is a responsibility @ 
the colleges and universities to assume leadership in attempting 
develop a social climate in which the identification and encourage 
ment of the most competent youngsters are widely accepted as socially 
desirable and in the nation’s interests. ' 


The fourth general question starts with the declaration that the mox 
effective use of the nation’s manpower requires differential treatment 
and training for those with different aptitudes, and then asks: Can the 
differentials in education be maintained, perhaps even increased, ip 
spite of the large enrollment increases facing the colleges? 


One of the outstanding characteristics of American education is it 
diversity. We have many different kinds of high schools and college, 
and within each we have a variety of curricula and fields of special: 
zation. Moreover, in some schools we have forthright attempts 
adjust programs to students who differ in ability but are interesté 
in similar fields. As examples, we have accelerated programs, homo 
geneous grouping of students, credit by examination, honors pr 
grams, and other devices to allow the abler students to secure a mor 
rigorous, a more enriched, or a more rapid education than is suitabk 
for their less qualified classmates. Without attempting to defend an 
particular means to this end, it seems to me desirable to continue ow 
efforts to adjust education to the capabilities as well as to the interest 
of different students. How much more difficult this problem will be 
come when enrollment increases put greater and greater pressure on 
faculties and facilities remains to be seen. I wish to raise the issue, 
however, and to suggest that we might take advantage of increase 
enrollments to secure more widespread provision of differential ede 
cation for students who differ in competence. A campus with 5,00 
students has already outgrown the small college category and has lot 
much of the opportunity for personal acquaintance and individual 
attention which constitutes one of the advantages of a small student 
body. A college of 5,000 will not regain those advantages if it expands 
to 10,000, but it may thereby gain opportunities for treating the able 
of its 10,000 students somewhat differently from their less able 
classmates. 

My fifth and final question is this: How can higher education aid 
its graduates to develop the flexibility with which they can best adjust 
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to the fact that their own individual occupational interests are likely 
to change and that occupational demands are almost certain to change 
in the years ahead? 


One of the more interesting studies conducted by the Commission 
on Human Resources and Advanced Training was a follow-up inves- 
tigation of the current occupational distribution of a sample of 
students who had finished college with each of a number of different 
majors. For example, the Commission estimated that of all of the 
living male college graduates in the United States who, as under- 
graduates had majored in chemistry, some 22 per cent were employed 
as chemists in 1953. The rest had scattered out into a wide range of 
occupations. Approximately 30 per cent were in other professions, 
chiefly medicine, dentistry, and engineering; about 5 per cent were 
teaching high school; some 11 per cent were in business; 9 per cent 
were in administrative posts other than business and educational ad- 
ministration; about an equal number were working at a non-profes- 
sional level; and the other 12 per cent were in military service, were 
retired, or were still engaged in full-time study in professional or 
graduate schools. 

The detailed figures varied considerably for other fields. At the two 
extremes, 96 per cent of the people who had taken degrees in medicine 
were practicing medicine, but only one per cent of the people whose 
undergraduate majors were in history were professional historians. 
Between these two extremes, the general picture was that students 
finished college in any particular field and then entered careers in 
a wide variety of occupations. Frequently the undergraduate’s major 
was closely related to his career goals as, for example, it was for the 
chemistry majors who planned to and did enter medical school and 
became physicians. Sometimes the undergraduate major was chosen 
for cultural reasons and was known at the time to have no direct 
relation to adult plans. Sometimes the undergraduate major was 
chosen before career plans had been formulated. And frequently 
changing interests, opportunities, and job demands had moved a 
person from one field of interest to another. This kind of educational 
and occupational mobility may be expected to continue, perhaps 
even at an accelerated rate. Recent changes in science and technology 
have made electronic and nuclear physicists and engineers out of men 
who had no such expectations when they were in college. Big gov- 
ernment, increasing demands for persons skilled in administration, 
growing recognition of the importance of area specialists, the increas- 
ing employment of women, the prolongation of life, and the larger 
numbers of elder citizens are all examples of on-going changes which 
we can be certain will change job demands in the future in ways and 
to extents which we cannot accurately forecast. 

If we know exactly what duties a man is to perform, it is a rela- 
tively straightforward matter to devise a curriculum to prepare him 
for the satisfactory execution of those duties. Much training of such 
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military specialists as electronic maintenance men is of this kind. Tg 
some extent engineering training in Russia differs from Americay 
engineering training in this respect. Russian engineering colleges are 
differentiated on the basis of the industry for which graduates am 
prepared. Thus, some schools train engineers for the transportation 
industry, others for communications work, and still others for mining 
agriculture, or other applied areas. 


In contrast, if we do not know and do not wish to dictate the aduk 
career of each graduate, there are some advantages in providing a leg 
specialized training, in giving the student a broader basis upon whic 
he can more flexibly adapt to the particular opportunities and de 
mands: which come his way. We can be certain that there will be 
changes in the future, and we know that we cannot anticipate all of 
these changes. My final question, therefore, poses the important 
problem of how we can best prepare each graduate to use his taleng 
to the fullest in the changing world ahead. 


GROUP 12 RECORDER'S REPORT 


Henry C. Herge 


Dean, School of Education, Rutgers University 
The State University of New Jersey 


Education and the Nation’s Future 
Dissipation of Nation’s Intellectual Resources 


Gradually, the public is becoming alert to the fact that as a nation 
we are wasteful of our intellectual resources. Studies indicate that 
an alarmingly high per cent of superior high school students do not 
enter college, and that only a small per cent finish. The natural 
assumption is that youth of high ability who fail to go to college 
choose not to go because of economic reasons. For many, this ub 
doubtedly was the barrier; but conclusions reached in the 1951 study 
of the Commission on Financing Higher Education show that lack of 
interest or motivation for college education is the chief reason youth 
prefers terminal, sub-professional, or technical training after high 
school. 


Recruiting Superior Students 


A basic assumption is that the flow of students of superior ability 
into college in spite of the impending tidal wave will continue to be 
too small. If so, every effort should be made now to identify talent 
at an early age and to devise ways by which its potential is known @ 


Norte: Chairman of Group 12 was Dean F. Smitey, M.D., Secretary, 
Association of American Medical Colleges, Chicago, Illinois. 
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rents, teachers, and community, who jointly may resolve not only 
individual problems of motivation but the matter of financial assist- 
ance, if needed, as well. Much more can be done by institutions of 
higher education to stimulate intellectually superior young women, 
Negroes, and the children of farmers and laborers to bridge the gap 
between high school and college. 


Need for Better Factual Information on Supply-Demand 


The critical importance of highly skilled manpower and of acute 
shortages in the professions is a subject of conversation in every social 
group. Much has been written to attest to Soviet Russia’s bold efforts 
to increase its supply of engineers, scientists, and technologists. We 
as a nation are gradually beginning to face up to our indiligence to 
do likewise and to the impeding effects upon national defense. Un- 
fortunately, we know less than we should about manpower needs of 
the future. 

Because of variables created by ever-shifting demands, new markets, 
industries, and world conditions, it has been impossible to predict 
the manpower demands of ten years hence. This situation signifies 
the necessity for higher education to work more closely with other 
appropriate agencies in the development of better statistical data and 
manpower forecasts. 


Need for Diversity in Educational Programs 


In view of the anticipated spiral in college enrollment in the next 
decade, it is possible that intellectually superior students will be lost 
in the shuffle. Current tidal wave predictions portend a sheer mass 
problem by the 1960's. The result may be mediocre education for all 
unless careful planning is initiated now. 

It is fitting to ask whether increased effort can be made now to 
improve the quality of education in the secondary schools for those 
who have college level ability. Unless this can be achieved, especially 
in the communication arts, in mathematics, and in the sciences, public 
demand for post- high school education with its consequent high 
student-teacher ratio will force the quality of instruction to weaken 
appreciably. Even worse is the probability that superior students will 
receive little individual attention, sympathetic guidance, or stimula- 
tion to work to capacity. It is recommended, therefore, that all insti- 
tutions, especially large, multi-purpose universities, utilize recognized 
tests for determining students’ ability and achievement, structure 
honor programs for students of academic distinction, and employ other 
devices such as special sections and placement tests so that bright stu- 
dents may be encouraged, accelerated, or permitted to receive the 
enrichment and the stimulation they need. 


Gearing Graduates for Flexibility 


Since records of college alumni show marked changes i in vocational 
pursuits, it becomes increasingly important that all scientific and 
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technical curricula contain broad cultural foundations. Industry hg 
shown a willingness to provide instruction in job skills. Engineering 
and medical education have found sustaining values of general = 
cation in their professional curricula. Liberal education has becom 
the means by which occupational mobility is possible and the strength) 
by which individual adults can adapt readily to new job opportunitig, 


Agreements and Disagreements 


There is some feeling that the secondary schools have failed to give 
students proper groundings in the communication arts, in mathe 
matics, and in the sciences. There is also a feeling that the coll 
could do more in having high school teachers alerted to the need for 
identifying promising youth at a tender age and for counseli 
children in the values of post-high school education. College faculties 
too, can do much more on their own campuses in making sure that 
prospective teachers have adequate knowledges and skills in the fields 
of their majors. Academic mastery and professional competency are 
no longer solely the responsibilities of schools of education. 


GROUP 13 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


What Is the Responsibility of Higher 
Education in Meeting Military 
Manpower Needs? 


M. H. Trytten 


Director, Office of Scientific Personnel, National Academy of Sciences 
National Research Council, Washington, D. C. 


Ss thoroughly is higher education integrated into American life, and 
so greatly does every activity of our nation in one way or another 
depend on higher education, that there is practically nothing in our 
nation for which higher education may not be said to have some degreé 
of responsibility. Meeting military manpower needs in the general 
sense is one of the cases where the universities have no responsibility, 
By and large, physically and mentally qualified young men will prob 
ably see military service if present policies continue, and proposed 
changes in basic manpower legislation will probably not alter the 
situation fundamentally. Quite probably college and university trait 
ing will be available to many prior to or during military service. But 
the universities will neither add to nor subtract from the gross pool 
of available military manpower in any substantial amount. 


What responsibility higher education does have with respect to 
military manpower needs is primarily related to training. Whether 
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an individual enters service or not, although this is of interest to 
colleges and universities if he happens to be a student, is a question 
which is settled by others than the officials of our higher educational 
institutions. However, training at the college and university level is 
always of value to the prospective soldier, and in some cases is of 
utmost importance in equipping youth to contribute effectively when 
in uniform. 

I am sure the services would be happy if every recruit had more high 
school or college training than now is the case. Recently a represent- 
ative of the armed services said that it had come to be recognized that 
the student deferment program had been a great boon in that those 
who had been deferred for college training constituted a leaven of 
more mature and better trained manpower to make the whole mass 
of young men entering service easier to assimilate, train, and organize. 
While this is true, there is little of college training which is in itself 
essential for any given enlisted man’s duties. There are, for example, 
practically no military occupation specialties for enlisted men which 
require a college degree. Few of them require any college work at all. 
Consequently, while college training might in most cases lead to im- 
proved performance at any enlisted man’s level, it is not a stated 
requisite. Enlisted men can and do function in every Military Occu- 
pation Specialty with no college experience. 

On the other hand, most college graduates have the requisites for 
officer candidate training. Half of college graduates score 121 or higher 
onan Army General Classification Test scale. Only 15 per cent of the 
population as a whole does. Since a score of 110 on this scale is mini- 
mum for admission to Officer Candidate School, it follows that some 
75 or 80 per cent of all college graduates could qualify on an AGCT 
as officer material, and, in the event of a general conflict, could no 
doubt be selected for such training. Consequently, as far as training 
at the college level for later service as a military person is concerned, 
one is speaking almost wholly of officer personnel. 

If this is a fair analysis, the four-year colleges have their major role 
to play in officer training. This training can be that of the regular 
organized officer training as established in the several Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps programs. It can be also the usual college curricula 
which provide a type of background on which later officer training can 
easily be added and superimposed in short, intensive courses. The 
conclusion may be different in the case of terminal junior colleges 
specializing in technical and semiprofessional training, as will be 
noted later. 


If what has been said thus far is true, then it suggests that colleges 
without officer candidate programs would not be rendering a service 
by trying to supply training suited to enlisted men’s MOS specifica- 
tions. If the students they have are a fair sample of college youth, 
they will not use their training in service in any extended mobilization 
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period, since they are likely to be selected for officer training. In faq 
the danger is that if they possess a useful skill ready to hand, it mg 
interfere with their selection for more appropriate utilization. 


The colleges and universities can contribute to the training of milf 


tary personnel in at least three ways. They can provide typical col 
training for personnel who may later spend some time in uniform 
Since we are thinking of the officer mostly and since there has 
been no good evidence to indicate that a specialized curriculum wou 
produce a better officer, this type of training needs no furth 
comment. 

The second role of colleges is the major one of past decades, thats 
the provision of ROTC training. That this will remain important 
should be obvious. It may or should become even more important 
if one may read the implications of the legislation proposed by the 
President and now before the Congress in S. 2967. 

The problem facing the American people is to provide for an ade 
quate, ready reserve of military manpower, as freshly trained as pg 
sible and likely to be, in fact, ready for service when needed. This 
can be realized best, in the opinion of the administration, when sud 
a reserve is composed of men who have not served more than a period 
for basic training. This proposed legislation calls for six months @ 
training and nine and a half years of reserve status. If it is the intent 
to count on men for the reserve who have not served before, it should 
follow that the enormous number of officers demanded by a resene 
force of 3,000,000 also should, as far as possible, be from men who 
have not served for long periods. All of these things point to a reser 
officers’ training program also aimed at supplying officers for the 
reserves and the national guard. It would appear that the ROM 
should be extended rather than reduced. 


The third way in which the colleges and universities can provite 
better trained military manpower is through specific instruction for 
military officers in advanced professional specialization in fields wher 
the sérvices have need for such personnel. Such cases are very iit 
merous in all the services. There are many officers assigned to spe 
cialized courses of training on many campuses today, and this phe 
nomenon will no doubt steadily increase. 


Finally, there may develop in the future a need for programs @ 
training, especially at the terminal junior college level but, perhaps 
also more widely, to assist in the training of reserves. The problem 
of providing active, useful, and attractive training situations for the 
reserves during their six to ten years of reserve obligation is one whid 
the most sanguine person can hardly claim has been solved. The law 
now on the books establish a total of eight years of active and resent 
liability during which time each individual is supposed to be in some 
degree of continuous training. Very few of the Korean veterans even 
know such an obligation exists. 
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The problem is difficult because it is unbelievably complex. Basic 
training is a matter of 6 to 12 weeks only, specialization then begins, 
and in modern warfare there are few military personnel who do not 
have some degree of specialization in their assignments. Most of these 
are technical in nature. The problem of the reserves, therefore, is to 

vide for millions of men an experience, weekly or monthly, or 
possibly once a year, which will take them from where they are, move 
them to where they can get a useful refresher experience in their 
specialty, and return them to their locale. The patterns of the past 
as exemplified by typical national guard companies are obsolete, being 
wholly inadequate, and will need much change to fit the modern needs 
of defense. 

It seems likely that to solve this problem the strictly military skills 
needed will have to be separated from the technical skills and each 
considered a separate problem. It is in the latter type of training that 
this nation abounds in training skill and facilities. A program skill- 
fully designed to capitalize on these existing training facilities could 
be more successful, less expensive, since facilities exist, and would 
involve less time. Many young men already are able to pass exami- 
nations in required military occupation specialties. It is here that 
junior colleges could make a major contribution, as could training 
schools in industry and in technical institutes. 


It would seem to be time that the problem of the reserves be tackled 
asa training problem by the most experienced training specialists in 
our schools, in industry, and in the services, and that we abandon for 
all time the attempt to solve the problem by merely pouring floods 
of young men into uniform for stated lengths of time, regardless of 
how that time is spent. If this new approach were tried and found 
successful, the schools and colleges would undoubtedly play important 
roles in the new programs. 

So far this analysis has pointed out that the responsibility of higher 
education in our country is not direct as far as the military manpower 
needs of the nation are concerned, but are direct in assisting in the 
training of personnel who later will enter the services. This latter 
responsibility relates primarily to the officer level. 


It may be added that there is a great over-all responsibility of higher 
education for the best total utilization of our manpower resources. 
This responsibility arises from the fact that in our nation today our 
reduced supply of young men faces many competing demands for their 
time and their services. The nation’s pool of young men between the 
ages of 20 and 35 will have increased only 3 per cent between 1940 
and 1960, even though the population as a whole is spurting upward 
in numbers. 

The most economical use of our manpower is, therefore, a matter 
of greater than usual urgency. The colleges and universities have a 
responsibility in more than one way. They can and do assume the 
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responsibility of training in the most efficient way those entrusted | 
them so as to minimize the effects on their professional growth 
years away from formal training when in the service of the count 
It is their responsibility to provide the best training possible in pp 
grams specifically designed for military purposes. It is also their 
sponsibility to see to it, as far as possible, in the establishment; 
programs to meet the total training needs of the nation, military 
civilian alike, that the utmost integration and articulation occur 
that no precious time and training be lost in confusion and 
time and motion. 

One of the lessons of World War II has been insufficiently emph, 
sized and so understood. The fact is that this nation did win the w 
together with its allies, and did contribute extraordinary resources 
do so, even though from the point of view of military preparedne 
it was at a very low ebb in the late prewar years up to 1939 and If 
We must have had something of unusual value and importance. 
we had obviously was our great resources of trained manpower j 
science, technology, human relations, human organization, practié 
economics, and all the other areas which contribute to a great histor 
creation of a magnificent defensive effort. It is the responsibility. 
higher education also to see to it that such values are not lost sight 
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s military manpower needs apparently will remain unchangedi 
A the foreseeable future, higher education will continue to ha 
some responsibility in meeting such needs. The exact nature off 
responsibility, however, is difficult to determine until the final for 
of pending manpower legislation becomes clear. The Selective Servi 
Act undoubtedly will be extended for four years with few chang 
significant to colleges and universities which will continue to ] 
responsibilities in the student deferment program. No material opp 
sition to Selective Service extension is apparent, and a considerabk 
part of the active duty personnel of the Army probably will contin 
to come from inductions through Selective Service. The very lame 
pool of examined and potentially physically qualified men in Class 
about 1,000,000, probably assures continuance of the student deft 
ment program, and many college men will seek deferment to complet 
their courses before entering service. Higher education has the respon 
sibility of impressing upon deferred students, as well as 
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non-veteran men, the fact that they have a continuing obligation of 
military service, both active and reserve. 


Educators feel that the nation can become militarily secure only if 
the active armed forces are supplemented by strong, ready reserves 
who can be called immediately in the event of war. On the method 
of creating such reserves, and especially on the merits and workability 
of the proposed Department of Defense Reserve Plan now before 
Congress, there is less agreement. Under the proposed Reserve Plan, 
men reaching the age for registration under Selective Service would 
be given the choice of four ways to meet their service obligation. Of 
the choices, that to allow a fixed quota (100,000 in the first year of 
operation) of men between the ages of 17 and 19 to volunteer for 
six months of active duty and nine and one-half years of ready callable 
reserve duty in an Army, Marine, or Coast Guard Reserve unit is of 
concern to many representatives of higher education. They express 
the fear that this proposal is a backdoor approach to peacetime Uni- 
versal Military Training. The armed forces, however, state emphat- 
ically that they have no intention of impinging peacetime Universal 
Military Training on the nation. The Navy and the Air Force do not 
plan to participate in the six-month active duty plan but wi!! develop 
their reserves by existing plans. 


Should the six-month volunteer active duty plan be approved and 
the quota remain at 100,000, higher education seemingly will have 
little responsibility in the program. Of the 100,000 men involved, 
not more than 30,000-35,000 normally would enroll in higher insti- 
tutions, a very small factor in the total male college population. 


The other phases of the proposed Reserve Plan seemingly would 
have little or no impact on colleges and universities. The major 
responsibilities of higher education would be to train officers through 


anged i 


~~ the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps programs and to provide well 
nal for prepared specialists in all fields through student deferments. Higher 
7 Ga education probably will have only a very minor responsibility in the 
ye training of enlisted men, active or reserve. 

» toh The proposed Reserve Plan may affect the ROTC programs to some 
rial oppo extent. The Navy plans no changes in its ROTC program except 
sid such curricular changes as are indicated to meet new requirements. 
contin The Air Force foresees some difficulties in meeting ROTC quotas 
very larg because of its requirement that cadets must be qualified to fly. The 
Class Army may well expand its ROTC program because of its much 
ent deem greater manpower requirements to meet its over-all mobilization ob- 
comple jéctives. Higher education can contribute much to the success of the 
he resp ROTC programs by encouraging participation through student 
ll as counseling services. 


The proposed Reserve Plan provides several methods of meeting 
reserve obligation, and men will not be forced to base their choice of 
college on the existence of available reserve training facilities. 
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Reservists enrolled in colleges remote from active reserve centers can 
fulfill reserve obligations by week-end drills and or extended active 
duty in summer, Colleges have no obligation to organize reserve units. 


GROUP 14 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


Problems and Assets Involved in 
Contractual Agreements Between the 
Federal Government and Institutions of 
Higher Education ' 


Raymond J. Woodrow 


Executive Officer and Secretary, Committee on Project Research and 
Inventions, Princeton University 


N approaching the topic, “What problems and assets are involved 
| in government research and other contractual agreements between 
the Federal Government and institutions of higher education,” there 
are five specific questions which I shall attempt to discuss. I do not 
propose to have definitive answers to these questions, but I shall take 
a position on each one based on some opinions and facts which seem 


pertinent. 
Government-sponsored Research: A Subsidy or a Quid Pro Quo 


1. Should government grants and contracts be considered a subsidy 
of educational institutions or is there a definite quid pro quo? The 
history of legislation providing funds which are used for federal spon- 
sorship of research in educational institutions seems to prove, in all 
cases to date, that there exists the definite expectation that the nation 
and the nation’s taxpayers who are footing the bill will benefit from 
the results of the research performed. On this basis one would con- 
clude that there is a definite quid pro quo. This conclusion would not 
be altered by the nature of the federal agency through which the funds 
are furnished, whether or not that agency expects to benefit itself 
from the research performed. 


What are the possible disadvantages of the quid pro quo relation- 
ship? I would not count as a disadvantage the argument that a quid 
pro quo requires that the results to be achieved from government- 
sponsored research need to be specified in advance. I believe there is 
adequate awareness and precedent to recognize that the results of 
research cannot and need not be predicted accurately in advance. 
The quid that educational institutions can offer is the talent and time 

1 This paper introduced the discussion topic, “‘What problems and assets are involved in 


government research and other contractual agreements between the Federal Government and 
institutions of higher education ?” 
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of competent personnel, coupled with an environment and supporting 
facilities and services, devoted to a search for new knowledge or to the 
solution of problems which the government considers are of impor 
tance to the nation. Negative answers as the results of such research 
can often be as valuable as new discoveries, if the research has been 
competently performed. The disadvantage of the quid pro quo 
relationship, if it can be called a disadvantage, is that we must accept 
the possibility of the curtailment, termination, or denial of sponsorship 
if research is not well done, if our standards are not sufficiently high, 
or if we select research of little potential significance. 

As to the disadvantage of a subsidy relationship, which is the other 
alternative of our question, one can again turn to history and extra- 
polate, from other areas where the Federal Government has provided 
subsidies, the very probable danger of government control. Certain 
actions being taken in Washington today bear evidence that a sub- 
stantial body of opinion looks on government sponsorship of research 
as a subsidy and these same actions carry strong implications of control. 
By translating “subsidy” into “charity” a philosophy has been de- 
veloped that educational institutions need to be protected by the 
Federal Government, and protected primarily against themselves. 


A major advantage of quid pro quo relationship as compared with 
a subsidy is that it contains no basis for compulsory cost sharing, the 
requirement that educational institutions should share the costs of any 
research of a particular type undertaken with government sponsorship. 
This already widespread phenomenon has in itself a strong flavor of 
government control, since it requires that educational institutions, in 
order to obtain government sponsorship of research, must divert a 
portion of their funds from activities previously under their own 
exclusive control to projects which must be carried on under con- 
ditions prescribed by the government. If government-sponsored re- 
search is a subsidy, such a phenomenon may be justified. If it is a 
quid pro que relationship, then one can argue with full justification 
that the government should establish no such arbitrary criteria as 
compulsory cost sharing but should pay for the full value of the 
research performed. 


Institutional Responsibility for Research 


2. Should an institution (as distinguished from the individual fac- 
ulty member involved) have a responsibility for the quality, conduct, 
and results of research carried out under government grants and 
contracts? Some will say that a positive answer to this question con- 
stitutes an infringement on academic freedom. There are, however, 
two important reasons for saying that there is an institutional as well 
as a faculty member responsibility for the quality, conduct, and results 
of research. The first of these reasons follows from the fact that edu- 
cational institutions are created and endowed with special rights and 
privileges by legislative act or public charter to perform functions 
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which are in the public interest. There exists, therefore, an institu- 
tional responsibility to insure that all activities carried on within the 
institution contribute in maximum degree to the public interest. 


A second reason for a positive answer to this question is related to 
the first question. If we assume there is a quid pro quo relationship 
between the government and an institution with regard to sponsored 
research, then one of the judgments which the government must make 
with regard to sponsored research has to do with the qualifications of 
the institution to perform the work. The qualifications of an institu- 
tion to perform such research will inevitably be linked to its per- 
formance on similar or related undertakings. Thus poor performance 
on one project may hamper obtaining sponsorship for another project; 
poor performance on several projects may damage an entire program 
of government-sponsored research. 


Government-sponsored Research Contributing to or Diverting 
from Educational Objectives 

3. Does most government-sponsored research contribute to two pri- 
mary aims of institutions of higher education to teach and disseminate 
knowledge and to advance knowledge, or are the pressures for and 
attractions of government-sponsored applied research and develop- 
ment diverting educational institutions from these aims? In an effort 
to find an answer to this question, one may refer to a publication of 
the National Science Foundation entitled “Federal Funds for Science— 
I. Federal Funds for Scientific Research and Development at Non- 
Profit Institutions 1950-51 and 1951-52.” According to that report, 
educational institutions received from the Federal Government nearly 
$300,000,000 for research and development during 1951-52. Of this 
total, approximately half went to cover the operations of the so-called 
research centers like Los Alamos, the Applied Physics Laboratory, 
and Project Lincoln. Only 20 per cent went to so-called basic research, 
From these figures one might draw the conclusion that government- 
sponsored applied research and development is diverting educational 
institutions from their basic objectives. 


On the other side of the coin, one may refer to the October 1954 
issue of the Journal of Engineering Education, which contained a 
statement of a suggested research policy for the guidance of engineer- 
ing schools. This statement was adopted by the Engineering College 
Research Council of the American Society for Engineering Education 
and concluded with the following summary: 


It is to be expected that the research program of an engineering 
school should properly embrace the following types of activities: 

a. Research to discover basic or fundamental scientific prin- 
ciples and facts which will advance the science of engineering. 
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b. Applied research or development of specific devices or proc- 
esses which will develop the competence of teacher and student, 
thereby serving the engineer in a manner parallel to the clinical 
studies of the physician. 


c. Activities which serve the public interest, as for national 
defense, public health, or general industrial and agricultural 
progress. 


Based on this statement, all government-sponsored research and 
development can be reconciled with the aims and objectives at least 
of engineering schools. 


Using still another source, if one refers to the report of the Com- 
mittee on Institutional Research Policy of the American Council on 
Education entitled “Sponsored Research Policy of Colleges and Uni- 
versities,” one finds a position somewhere between the conclusion 
drawn from the National Science Foundation statistics and the sug- 
gested research policy for engineering schools. 


Which of the above conclusions is correct? My own opinion is that 
there can be no general answer to this question. It seems to me that 
each institution must determine within itself the type and quantity 
of research and development it should undertake to insure a proper 
balance between its various objectives. 


Classified Research 


4. Can security classified research be reconciled with the aims and 
environments of educational institutions?—As an initial comment on 
this question, I should like to take issue with any application of the 
words “classified” or “unclassified” to the word “research.” Under 
the laws such as the Espionage Act or the Atomic Energy Act, and 
under security regulations, it is only information or physical objects 
which should be described as classified. So-called ‘‘classified” research 
includes much that is unclassified, such as purchase orders for standard 
components, mathematical computations which do not indicate the 
significance of results, and even reports which do not reveal informa- 
tion that would damage the national security. On the other hand, 
even the purest basic research may yield results which should be with- 
held from public dissemination, and educational institutions could be 
held derelict in their obligation to the public interest for a refusal 
to face this possibility. 

One might thus say that any educational institution which is con- 
ducting research on the forefront of science or engineering must 
accept the possibility that some of the results achieved should be 
classified for national security reasons. Beyond this there are certain 
areas of knowledge, particularly in the field of engineering, where 
access to classified information is almost essential for significant re- 
search and where results will probably be classified.. And then there 
are programs of urgent national importance, where all significant 
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results may be classified, which educational institutions are requested 
to undertake as public obligations and for which they have unique 
qualifications. Can we refuse to enter these fields because of the 
difficulties which security restrictions will bring? 


I do not believe so, and in saying this I do not attempt to belittle 
the very grave problems which educational institutions must face and 
the schizophrenia they must endure in trying to reconcile security 
restrictions with an environment and a set of principles devoted to 
free exchange and dissemination of knowledge. What I believe edu- 
cational institutions can do, and in so doing make a major contribu- 
tion to the nation, is to emphasize continually the damage which 
secrecy and security restrictions wreak upon the country and its 
institutions, and the dangers of substituting security by concealment 
for security by accomplishment. The balance seems to have swung too 
far in the opposite direction. 


Balancing Advantages Against Dangers of 
Government-sponsored Research 


5. How can the advantages of government-sponsored research best 
be balanced against the possible dangers of government control or 
curtailment of government sponsorship? There is a host of answers 
which can be given to this question. In making any answer, however, 
I think that recognition must be given to a fact which seems to have 
been given too little recognition up to now. The vast majority of 
the funds available to practically every educational institution at the 
present time are received as current income, subject to possible violent 
fluctuations, and are not assured by endowments or other more guar- 
anteed sources. There are, therefore, risks in practically everything 
which educational institutions undertake to do. Wise management 
can only minimize the risks and balance them against potential ad- 
vantages. Too heavy an accent against risk can only lead to stulti- 
fication. 

One of the best methods for minimizing both the potential dangers 
of government control and the risks of curtailment of government 
funds is diversification as to sources of sponsorship. A conscious effort 
—and it can take considerable enterprise and energy to make the 
effort—should be made to obtain sponsorship from a number of gov- 
ernment agencies, not only for the institution as a whole but also for 
major programs within the institution. Efforts to diversify to non- 
government sources, such as industry and foundations, can also be 
important. On the other hand, efforts to give any one government 
agency, such as have been made in the case of the National Science 
Foundation, a dominant position with respect to government sponsor- 
ship of research in educational institutions should be strongly resisted. 


Other answers to this last question include persuasion of govern- 
ment agencies to finance research, particularly basic research, on a 
longer-term basis. Other agencies besides the Office of Naval Research 
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could, it seems to me, justify a larger appropriation during one par- 
ticular year to give more stability and longevity to the research they 
sponsor. Or a modest reduction over a period of several years in the 
research sponsored by a particular agency could be the means of giving 
continuity to the bulk of its program. 


As a concluding statement, I might suggest that the answers to the 
first four questions are answers also to the question which asks: How 
can the advantages of government-sponsored research best be balanced 
against the possible dangers of government control or curtailment of 
government sponsorship? The two most important seem to me to be 
a recognition of the quid pro quo relationship, and an acceptance of 
institutional responsibility for the research we undertake with 
government funds. 


GROUP 14 RECORDER'S REPORT 
Arnold K. Henry 


Vice Provost, University of Pennsylvania 


(eo is recognition that government-sponsored research and other 
contractual agreements for educational services are generally of 
mutual advantage to the government and to participating colleges 
and universities. This conviction prevails despite the quid pro quo 
factor and certain other characteristics inherent in much of the re- 
search so sponsored. The distribution of federal contract funds be- 
tween so-called basic and applied research is interpreted by some as 
diverting educational institutions from their fundamental objectives, 
but opinion is divided on this point. 

The rapidly rising dollar value of government grants and contracts 
is a source of increasing concern to many participating institutions 
for two reasons best expressed in the following questions: 

1. Is the government-institutional contractual relationship definitely 
one of quid pro quo or does the relationship carry implications of a 
subsidy for education? In answer it may be said that, if the subsidy 
concept exists, it is unilateral. Such grants and contracts should not 
be considered in any sense as institutional subsidies. Each contractual 
arrangement of this type presumes payment by the government for 
specific services performed. 

The second question is of more immediate concern. 

2. Should contracts permit payment by the government of all costs, 
both direct and indirect? Full indirect cost allowances are not pro- 
vided for by certain departments of the government, and in each 


Note: Chairman of Group 14 was HEerBerT E. LoNGENEcKER, Dean, 
Graduate School, University of Pittsburgh. 
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research contract executed by these departments there is, therefore, 
a hidden contribution by the college or university amounting to the 
difference between actual and allowable indirect costs. While it is 
true that colleges and universities are free to accept or decline govern- 
ment grants and sponsored research projects, acceptance of a spon- 
sored project should not involve compulsory cost sharing. It may be 
said truthfully that higher institutions are obligated to programs of 
research and therefore should not be reluctant to share the cost when 
research is governmentally sponsored. However, acceptance of any 
share of the costs of a particular project should be discretionary with 
the institution. If the government agency is unable or unwilling to 
provide for total costs, the college or university must decide to par- 
ticipate and to commit funds that would be available for independent 
research or for general expense, or to decline a project, possibly of 
great significance, because sufficient institutional funds are not avail- 
able. Admittedly there are many instances in which an institution 
would willingly allocate funds to projects of government origin, but 
in principle the decision should be voluntary if the independence of 
college and university research is to be preserved. 

The financial problems of many endowed or independent colleges 
and universities are critical. Acceptance of additional research of the 
cost-sharing type could impair their solvency. 


GROUP 16 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


How Can Higher Education Strengthen 
the Religious Foundations in 
American Life? 


Prentiss L. Pemberton 
Associate Director, Danforth Foundation, Saint Louis, Missouri 


7. underlying questions immediately obvious upon examining 
the problem, “How can higher education strengthen the religious 
foundations in American life?”, are: (1) What is higher education? 
and (2) What is religion? Answers will be predicated upon my state- 
ment intended to inquire into the nature of authentic higher edu- 
cation. This is the area in which most of us in higher education are 
engaged. It is my conviction, furthermore—if I may here expose one 
of my presuppositions—that authentic higher education is closely 
and intrinsically related to the kind of religion needed in contempo- 
rary America. The question you may be turning over in your mind is: 
Am I correct in assuming that authentic higher education will, per se, 
strengthen religious foundations for democracy? You will here note 
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my further presupposition that we are agreed in our demand for 
religious foundations which will sustain constitutional democracy. 


The United States and her democratic allies are now locked in an 
awesome death struggle with world communism. It has become almost 
trite to point out, in intellectual circles, that the military and political 
dimensions of this struggle are only surface manifestations of a deeper 
conflict in the very soul of modern man. Penetrating thinkers such 
as Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Dostoevski, Marx, and Spengler discerned 
years ago a key factor in this conflict: the more man learns to think, 
the further he moves from elemental relations with nature and pro- 
duces his complex world of technology. Thus man’s creative power 
of thought bears strange fruit: a bewildering habitat in which the 
human person no longer finds a simple homeland, a sense of emo- 
tional belonging. Even the most elemental phases of life—marrying, 
nurturing children into adulthood, growing old—become far more 
problematic than they were in more primitive societies. Moderns find 
themselves committed to a process which thrusts them ever more pre- 
cipitously into a changing future, yet increasing numbers of these 
moderns look toward that future with misgiving, anxiety, or sheer 
dread. I recall sitting beside a stranger on a train. His magazine dis- 
closed an advertisement with this headline: “Do you know how to get 
ahead of your times?” After glancing at these lines, he turned to me 
and said: “Who wants to get ahead of his time? I'd like to remain 
behind my times) 


The cold war and all of the major conflicts of our age—to sum- 
marize this first point—stem from a profound and fateful development: 
the more man learns to think, the further he moves beyond elemental 
relations with nature where earlier common sense had been capable 
of guiding him into some degree of stable emotional experience. 


Let us note next a significant difference among the five thinkers 
mentioned earlier. Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Dostoevski, and Spengler 
all looked deep within the mind and spirit of the individual caught 
up in this maelstrom of change. Each of them saw foreboding de- 
velopments. Each of them had some doctrine of the “fall,” if I may 
go theological. Man, in eating of the tree of knowledge and rushing 
forth to assert dominion over all of nature, is in a perilous state. 
Prometheus cannot bring the fire of civilization without experiencing 
tragedy. Those thinkers differed greatly as to where man should turn 
for salvation; indeed, Spengler saw no hope for mankind. But, I 
repeat, they all discerned critical hazards in man’s attempt to build 
a technological civilization. 


Marx, faced with the same problems, devised a quite different 
analysis. He explored not the inner spirit of modern man, but outer 
historical forces. And he used as his instrument not the reason- 
intuition-feeling complex of the other writers. He limited himself 
to the empirico-rationalism of his time, reducing all of life and history 
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to the logical and scientific methods of the mid-nineteenth century. 
He pioneered with a scientific sociology which became confident of its 
ability to bring all human experience under a system of causal de- 
termination. Let us hear Koestler’s Rubashov speak for these classical 
Marxists: 

What did the others know of history. . . . They wondered at the 
changing forms of the surface and could not explain them. But 
we had descended into the depths . . . what at all times consti- 
tuted the substance of history; and we were the first to discover 
her laws of motion. ... We knew more than ever men have known 
about mankind... .1 


This tradition, for which Marx is one of the chief spokesmen and 
which I am herein going to term mechanism, has exerted a tremendous 
influence upon higher education in non-communist as well as commu- 
nist societies. None has carried mechanism so far as the Marxists. 
Yet in sociology, psychology, history, education, and other fields we 
find an epistemological confidence that reason can give sufficient 
knowledge to understand fully the mechanism being studied, whether 
that mechanism is seen to be a human being, a community, or all 
of history. 

A conflict which impresses me as basic in American higher education 
has now been pointed up: the conflict between (1) those who, dis- 
cerning the radical impact of man’s accumulative power of thought, 
develop some form of mechanistic dogmatism, claiming a full under- 
standing of all of the forces in the process being studied and (2) those 
who, in response to the same radical impact, develop some form of 
what I am terming contextualism. Contextualists may believe them- 
selves capable of considerable, but not of complete knowledge, since 
neither the data nor the apprehending mind are viewed mechanis- 
tically. They appreciate Whitehead’s reminder that reason makes our 
knowledge of external data clear only by isolating that data from its 
full context of natural relationships. The mechanists are confident 
that an increase of pure intellect, of logical analysis and empirical 
accuracy, will necessarily result in historical progress. The contextual- 
ists sense an inescapable danger or “fall” in this intellectual develop- 
ment, even though most of them are eager to go on with the enterprise 
of learning. The mechanists are here being regarded as purveyors of | 
pseudo higher education; the contextualists as champions of authentic 
higher education. Here a footnote should be inserted to point out 
that mechanists are not the only enemies of authentic education. This 
analysis is arbitrarily limiting itself to them, ignoring the many forms 
of obscurantism always threatening true learning. 


This introduction may be concluded by outlining, all too briefly, 
certain of the characteristics regarded by this writer as essential to 
contextualism, hence to authentic higher education. 


1Arthur Koestler, Darkness at Noon, Liveright, New York City, 1931, pp. 82-83. 
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|. Authentic higher education will constitute a method of radical 
criticism. Higher education finds its very raison d’étre in critical 
thought. Its underlying presupposition is that everything must be 
examined critically, except its own presupposition to be critical. 
Postulates, axioms, hypotheses, in every realm of learning must be 
seen for what they are—intellectual tools for building theories and 
“models” for further testing. Facts must be seen as confirming con- 
clusions within predetermined conceptual schemes, not as verifying 
absolute truth. Logic must be seen as operating only within pre- 
established boundaries. Communication must be understood within 
its emotive, denotive, and connotive universes of discourse. These 
critical steps can be combined into the scientific or, as I prefer to cali 
it, the “error-reduction” method, when certain kinds of data are 
being treated. Other data will provide no clear measurement for 
error. Here authentic higher education must encourage critical shar- 
ing of theories, critical witnessing, and critical listening regarding 
ultimate insights of the human spirit. 

Many are the forces in America which today would subvert edu- 
cation from its function of radical criticism. There are the super- 
nationalists who would stifle criticism by exploitation of emotional 
forces being engendered in the cold war. There are the religious 
fanatics and authoritarians who would abolish criticism in order to 
protect their superstitions and systems. There are, to be sure, the 
mechanists, Marxists, and otherwise, who would espouse criticalness 
only within the narrow structures of thought they admit as meaningful 
or intelligible. Authentic higher education, in contrast, is ready to 
weigh critically, humbly, freely every truth claim, whatever its source 
or nature. 

2. Authentic higher education will be concerned to train people for 
meaningful vocational experience within the context of a complex 
technology. This is not a plea for mere job training. It is a recog- 
nition that daily work becomes a subtle configuration of ethical, 
emotional, social, and spiritual problems for man in a technological 
age. Every vocation should be seen to be entwined with the work of 
countless other laborers. My space limit prevents elaboration on this 
point. 


3. Authentic higher education will equip men to experience their 
cultural life in awareness of the larger context of temporal history, 
past and future, of spatial history embracing all parts of the earth. 
Again, space prohibits further development of this notion. 


4. Authentic higher education will quicken men to examine their 
spiritual natures and needs within a context of ultimately significant 
questions. Who is man? What is the universe like? What should we 
humans most want in life? What can we hope to gain in this kind of 
universe? How should we attempt to gain it? Recently I had occasion 
to examine the transcripts of hundreds of able college seniors seeking 
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scholarship assistance. One overwhelming impression emerged: Many 
of them were working in curricula not designed to fulfill this spiritual] 
function. Their courses were arranged to answer one practical ques- 
tion: How can I learn to perform a certain job honestly and efficiently? 
The range of questions they are being required to confront is entirely 
too narrow. Such questions will never train them to be critical in 
many of the ultimately important areas of life. 


Authentic higher education will fulfill this spiritual function with- 
out guiding men to membership in a particular religious group or cult. 
Authentic higher education will, however, if it fulfills its spiritual 
function, prod them into a quest for some cult—a critical quest, inci- 
dentally—where their spirits can find a corporate homeland. Again 
the contextual matter becomes crucially important. Higher education 
should prompt man to ask not what must I do to be saved, but what 
must we do? Sound education can demonstrate that attention only to 
private religious living is not enough. As Malinowski has put it: 


. all cultural initiative—whether this be an invention, a 
religious inspiration, a political principle or an ethical improve- 
ment—must become translated into an organized system of col- 
lective and implemented activities.? 


GROUP 16 RECORDER'S REPORT 


V. R. Easterling 
President, Northern Oklahoma Junior College 


N a contextual approach to the essential characteristics of the ques- 
I tion, the following standards are advocated: higher education must 
allow critical thought and critical sharing of ideas, help in vocational 
training, equip men to live in the cultural world, and quicken men 
to examine the spiritual needs in life. Man’s never-ending search to 
solve age-old questions inevitably leads to a concern on the part of 
higher education in things spiritual. 


A church college may be as free as a state college in maintaining 
a liberal arts tradition. Religion is found in life itself and in most 
disciplines. 

The concept of love or charity, love for the unlovely too, is 
directly dependent on Judeo-Christian concepts. Such a concept has 
illuminated Western culture. However, man has the choice to con- 
struct in love or destroy in hate. An indirect spiritual value is our 


2 Bronislaw Malinowski, Freedom and Civilization, Roy Pubs., New York City, 1944, 
pp. 92-93. 


Note: Chairman of Group 16 was Tuomas S. K. Scort-Craic, 
Executive Chairman for Faculty Work, Division of College Work, 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, New York City. 
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view of individual worth whether we are motivated by social dogma 
or are devoted to intrinsic imponderables. The search for truth is 
an independent spiritual value—not confined to any one religious 
tradition. 

Christian and Jewish beliefs involve a dynamic—the how of getting 
spiritual values operational—to help where rationalism fails. A value 
must be projected into society. This effecting of a value requires 
social institutions. Higher education can help and not retreat into 
a barren neutralism. 


The church-state relationship has been described as the key issue 
in America today. The stream of historical information is very helpful 
in this area on any campus. Religious training can usually be done 
in colleges as long as it is not in the name of any one religion. How- 
ever, there is the example of the state university where Protestant, 
Jewish, and Catholic professors are hired as such to teach their 
religious fields. 


The stress on areas of agreement rather than doctrinal disagreement 
is a feature on many campuses. In a venture unique in American 
education, the two universities in the Saint Louis area—one committed 
to a specific religious tradition, the other non-sectarian—are cooperat- 
ing to meet the need for a more adequate understanding of religion 
as an operative force in American life. Under the title, “Religion in a 
Free Society,” a study is being made of one of the most cherished 
features of our democracy—religious freedom. . 

There is need for faculty intercommunication, e.g., sessions and 
seminars, about the nature of higher education and the nature of 
religion. The teacher devoted to critical thinking and learning need 
not shrink from the power of faculty example. Perspective in religious 
matters will emanate from the teacher in most college courses. In 
schools of religion or religious courses per se, the forthright teacher 
will present conflicting tenets more effectively than the teacher with a 
fetish for no convictions. This is a realm where recognition, informa- 
tion, devotion to the deeper meaning of life, and understanding of 
others are urgently needed. In such ways higher education can 
strengthen the religious foundations in American life. 





GROUP 17 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


How Can Institutions Increase the 
Effectiveness of the Use of Space, 
Equipment, and Other Facilities? 


Donovan E. Smith 
Principal Planning Analyst, University of California at Berkeley 


UCH has already been said about the tremendous numbers of stu- 
M dents that colleges and universities must be prepared to accom- 
modate in the next two decades. I need not belabor the point that 
one of the major problems to be solved is that of providing the nec- 
essary building space. And I need not dwell on the necessity of 
increasing the effectiveness with which space, equipment, and other 
facilities are used in order to keep the capital investment as reasonable 
as possible. The existence of the problems has been thoroughly estab- 
lished, including the probability that these problems will continue to 
grow, even beyond the next two decades. I suggest, therefore, that we 
focus our attention on the very practical question, “How can institu- 
tions increase the effectiveness of the use of space, equipment, and 
other facilities?” 


First, if only because the greatest immediate outlay of hard-to-get 
cash is involved, I would like to consider possible ways of improving 
the utilization of building space. And if only because space utilization 
studies are so often confined to the analysis of the use of rooms in 
which organized classes are scheduled, we might begin our considera- 
tion of the problem with this familiar aspect. 


Centralized Scheduling of Classes 


Many institutions have adopted—or at least their administrators like 
to think they have adopted—the practice of centralizing the scheduling 
of classes and the assigning of rooms thereto, usually in the registrar’s 
office. Commonly, however, the “general assignment” category of 
rooms is confined to general purpose classrooms, the scheduling: of all 
laboratories and most seminar rooms remaining the exclusive preroga- 
tive of individual department chairmen, who are not always required 
even to report the laboratory schedules to a central office. And even 
the term “general assignment classroom” becomes somewhat nominal 
when one department has an unquestioned first choice in the schedul- 
ing of classrooms in the building which bears the name of that depart- 
ment. In fact, I doubt that as many as half the classrooms, seminar 
rooms, and teaching laboratories actually are treated as general assign- J 
ment rooms, even in institutions with the most highly centralized 
scheduling of classes. 
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These observations do not, however, imply that I believe completely 
centralized scheduling is the best means of achieving maximum class- 
room utilization. Theoretically, perhaps, the scheduling of all classes 
by a central agency could achieve the most nearly uniform distribution 
of classes throughout the day and week, and could therefore reduce the 
instructional space requirements to an absolute minimum. I doubt, 
however, that a single agency in an institution of any size—even if it 
had the full-time use of a Univac—could take sufficiently into account 
all the many tangible and intangible factors that should enter into 
the scheduling of college and university classes. And I suspect that 
such a central bureaucracy would defeat its purpose by encouraging 


u- ; : 
al the development of a battle of wits between the professors seeking to 
at schedule their classes at favorable hours and the central agency seeking 
mt: machine-like schedules at all hours, including those which the pro- 
of fessors regard as unfavorable. Certainly, such an arrangement would 
= not encourage joint effort toward a common goal. (And I might add 
a that I have too much respect for the professors to want to bet on the 
re: machine in a battle of wits.) 
to Although I take a dim view of complete centralization of this and 
we certain other administrative functions, complete reporting of all 
tu- class schedules to a central office is necessary if uniform statistical 
nd analyses and consistent administrative decisions are to be made con- 
cerning instructional space utilization and requirements, either for 
the present semester or the distant future. And in the performance 
get and dissemination of uniform statistical analyses as a basis for reason- 
Ing able space requests and objective decisions, I think there lies the best 
_ method of achieving maximum utilization of classrooms, seminar 
rooms, and teaching laboratories. Whether the request or decision is 
ae made by a chairman, a dean, a provost, or a president, it has been 
my experience that very few unreasonable actions will be taken in the 
face of objective information pointing to a different course of action. 
; (I must admit, however, that there often is more than a little difficulty 
like involved in getting statistical measurements of classroom utilization 
a accepted as objective and incontrovertible!) 
ra 
, of § Centralized Assigning of Space 
f all On the problem of assigning, i.e., allocating, building space—not 
084 § just classrooms, seminar rooms, and teaching laboratories, but all types 
ired § of space—I must take a different stand. Here I believe the weight of 
evel @ the argument is in favor of centralized administration. To the ques- 
inal § tionable extent that better physical facilities guarantee a better edu- 
sdul- § cational performance, and to the extent that many rooms are better 
part § than a few, I would regard as administratively remiss any chairman 
nat § who did not fight for every possible square foot of space for his depart- 
el } ment, even to the point of scheming and conniving. I cannot, there- 
lizec 


fore, expect him to be embarrassed and silenced by tabulations com- 
paring his department’s floor space with that of another department, 
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even though I expect to shame him out of requesting that more of 
his classes be scheduled at ten o’clock on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday by disclosing that he is already responsible for more than a 
fair share of the congestion at that hour. Obviously, if departments 
A and B are both desperately in need of additional space and depart- 
ment C has one or two rooms figuratively or literally gathering dust, 
it would be too much to expect the chairmen of A and B to perform 
like Alphonse and Gaston—and clearly unrealistic to expect the chair- 
man of C to hold the door open while they politely defer to each other. 


Another argument for central administrative assignment of space 
lies, I think, in the fact that it emphasizes, and encourages acceptance 
of, the principle that all building space on the campus belongs to the 
institution as a whole—that no building or single room “belongs to” 
an individual department or person—that every assignment and occu- 
pation of space is temporary in the sense that it is subject to periodic 
review and to whatever change will serve the greatest good of the 
institution as a whole. 


Administrative Control of the Planning of New Buildings 


Much of what can be done in the way of administratively controlling 
the planning of new buildings consists in the application of the fore- 
going principles to this particular problem. The standards against 
which instructional space utilization in existing buildings is measured 
should serve also as the design standards for classrooms, seminar rooms, 


and teaching laboratories in new buildings. The measurements of 
each department’s existing building space of each type, assuming 
those measurements are expressed in comparable terms for all depart- 
ments, should serve, first, to determine which departments are in 
greatest need of additional space, and, second, to guide the detailed 
planning of each new building. 


These principles must, of course, be applied within an administra- 
tive framework if they are to be more than idle theories. The stand- 
ards must have been officially accepted if they are to have any force. 
All communication of ideas between the many persons to be housed 
in the building and the architectural firm designing the building must 
be channeled through one office, or even one person, if the architect 
and the building are not to suffer the fate of a leaf caught in shifting, 
inconstant winds. And, whatever the channel, there should be ad- 
ministrative mechanisms to insure that the building will be planned 
on a broader basis than the needs of the department that will move 
into the building the day it is completed. 


The details of the administrative framework and mechanisms will 
necessarily vary from institution to institution. The supervisory archi- 
tectural responsibilities of general campus planning and design will 
sometimes best be discharged by an outside firm of architects and 
sometimes by an office or agency within the institution’s administra: 
tive hierarchy, depending on the circumstances of the individual 
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institution. The advice of many academic and administrative staff 
members certainly should be considered during the design of a build- 
ing; but the extent to which this process needs to be controlled by the 
formal establishment of advisory committees will also depend on the 
circumstances—and, of course, any unshakable traditions—of the 
institution. 


Other Administrative Controls 
Although their virtue may be simply that they take advantage of 
human nature, there are a few administrative devices that help to 
achieve better space utilization, whether in existing buildings or in 
proposed structures, and whether a formal organization of advisory 
committees is used or not. For example, a great broadening of view- 
point and objectives seems always to be achieved whenever the mem- 
bership of a space assignment or building planning committee is so 
chosen that the members representing the departments immediately 
concerned cannot easily dominate the committee. If it does not seem 
practical to confine the directly involved membership of the com- 
mittee to a numerical minority, the same end can often be accom- 
plished by appointing an “outsider” to the chairmanship. In the 
absence of formally organized committees, the same principle can be 
applied among the administrative officers handling the problem. 

Several years ago, I heard of the idea of charging a flat rate for each 
square foot of building space assigned to or used by a department, 
including pro rata shares of general assignment classrooms, as a means 
of inhibiting empire builders. I was not much impressed by this idea. 
For one thing, I suspected that once the battle had been fought for 
the inclusion of a certain amount in the departmental budget for the 
first year under that system, the “gimmick” would lose its effective- 
ness. Recently, however, George Baughman, Vice President for Busi- 
ness Affairs at the University of Florida, told me of a variation of 
this system being used effectively at that institution. 

As I understand the Florida system of charges, the variation is that 
no charge is assessed for the use of general assignment rooms, which 
are centrally administered. Consequently, even the self-appointed 
proprietors of the most sacrosanct buildings rushed to get in line at 
the window where rooms were first turned into the general assignment 
category and taken off the department’s expense ledger; and, ever 
since, there has been great alacrity in the turning over of rooms for 
which the immediate departmental need has declined—all with won- 
drously good effect on space utilization. I have had no experience 
with any system of charges for building space and am not sure what 
I think of them. 


Effective Use of Equipment and Staff 


This particular problem also includes equipment and staff. You 
will recall that one of my arguments against complete centralization 
of class scheduling was the unlikelihood of finding all the necessary 
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familiarity with the problem in one office. Because of my own parallel 
situation in respect to the totality of an institution’s facilities, 1 should 
not attempt to discuss the use of equipment and staff, for my ex- 
perience has been confined almost wholly to building facilities. 1 
mention the other facilities at this point, however, for it appears that 
the same principles of sharing and coordinating the use should simi- 
larly increase their effectiveness. 

For example, some institutions have established equipment “pools,” 
as in the case of the types of microscope required in large numbers, 
but only part of the time, for each of several laboratory courses in 
different biological science departments. Although this is not the 
happiest situation from the viewpoint of the individual instructors 
and departments, the possible savings should be large enough to 
justify some inconvenience, particularly if money can thereby be made 
available for other educational tools that could not otherwise be pur- 
chased. And if the mathematics department can handle a few more 
students in one or two of its classes, it might not be necessary to add 
the fifty-seventh variety of statistics course in the seventeenth depart- 
ment on the campus—and, therefore, not be necessary to add another 
specialist to the staff of this seventeenth department at the usual price 
of further curtailing the English or history department. 


Planning and Control Standards 


Returning to the more familiar ground of building space, you may 
well ask, “What are, and where do we get, the space assignment and 
utilization standards against which to measure current performance 
and by which to guide the planning of new buildings?” As some of 
you know, this is the question to which I have been giving my whole 
attention for several years, and on which I have developed several 
specific (shall we say) notions. However, I think I should confine 
myself to the question of how to develop such standards, for I do not 
think anyone should accept someone else’s standards until he has 
assured himself that those standards are applicable to his own institu- 
tion. And so doing will require that he perform essentially the same 
measurements and analyses as if he were developing complete 
standards by himself. 


Classrooms, seminar rooms, and teaching laboratories are generally 
assumed to represent a far greater proportion of an institution’s total 
building space than is found to be the case when actual measurements 
are made. In a full-scale university, for example, the floor area of all 
such rooms may constitute only about one-third, and sometimes no 
more than one-fourth, of the institution’s total non-residential floor 
area. (The total of which I speak is simply the total floor area of 
the rooms themselves—what I like to call the “net” floor area of a 
building—and does not include corridors, stairs, public toilets, furnace 
rooms, and other building services, nor walls and partitions.) In the 
simpler colleges with little or no research, the space used by organized 
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classes is often found—sometimes with astonishment—to account for 
less than half the total floor area; and even in junior colleges, the 
organized class instruction rarely uses much more than half the total 
building space. 

Although it will therefore be only a modest beginning, I suggest 
that we first consider the setting of standards for instructional rooms. 
Although the technique falls considerably short of being a truly scien- 
tific method, reasonably reliable standards for room utilization in 
terms of the number of scheduled hours per week can be based on 
an analysis of the performances actually achieved in a number of 
institutions, taking into account the principal circumstances and 
scheduling practices peculiar to each institution. Similarly, standards 
can be set for the average relationship between class size and room 
capacity. Next, a statistical analysis of past, present, and projected 
teaching programs can define the distribution of classes by size and 
type at each level of instruction in each of the several subject fields. 


At this point it becomes a matter of simple arithmetic to translate 
a given teaching program into figures representing the required num- 
ber and capacity of classrooms, seminar rooms, and teaching labora- 
tories. And if the analysis has been based on sufficient data to estab- 
lish the normal floor area per student station in each type of room in 
each subject field, the given teaching program can be translated 
directly into figures representing the required total amount of floor 
space in instructional rooms. (But you will notice that I refer to a 
“given teaching program.” I will return to that part of the problem 
before I finish.) 


By the application of equally simple arithmetic to the number of 
books to be housed and the number of students to be provided reading- 
room stations, a given library program can be translated into a figure 
closely approximating the required number of square feet of building 
space. This step presupposes, of course, not only the establishment 
of normal floor areas per volume and per reading-room station, includ- 
ing allowances for staff work areas and other auxiliary facilities, but 
also a clear definition of library policy. 

Beyond those facilities, the problem of setting standards becomes 
more difficult and less susceptible to statistical analysis. The only 
technique which I have been able to use with any semblance of success 
on such areas as research laboratories, faculty offices, and other types 
of space for which there is no handy objective measurement of aver- 
age individual requirements or over-all utilization, requires a sort of 
double attack. On the one hand, there has to be a complete physical 
inventory of all types of space, culminating in the tabulation of 
aggregate figures constituting a statistical description of each of the 
several types of space serving the several functions of each department. 
On the other hand—or, rather, in one or a few heads—there has to be 
developed a fairly complete firsthand acquaintance with the many 
circumstances and situations covered by the statistical descriptions. 
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Over a period of time, generally several years, a variety of good, 
bad, and indifferent circumstances will occur in each of the various 
types of departments. If, over that same period of time, both the 
statistical and the firsthand studies are kept up to date—and if both 
the hands and heads performing the studies are sufficiently coordi- 
nated—the investigators should develop a reasonably good idea of 
what a statistical description of each kind of circumstance should 
look like. Although I must grant that this is a painfully long and 
laborious process (and that the final result may possibly exist 
only in my imagination) , it then becomes a relatively simple matter 
to translate a given educational program into a statistical description 
of the amounts of building space that are considerably better than 
those made in the vacuum in which so much estimating of space 
requirements, particularly for the future, is performed. 


Changing Present Practices in Physical Planning 


I have already said or implied nearly all that I intended saying 
when I drafted the question, “How can the effectiveness of the use 
of space in new buildings be increased by changing present practices 
in physical planning?” I think I have made it clear that I believe 
there should be a change to an objective, campus-wide, long-range 
basis of planning wherever present planning is based primarily on the 
personal ideas and desires of individual members of the department 
which will be the new building’s first occupant, particularly if those 
ideas and desires are being transmitted haphazardly and unconnectedly 
between the individual staff members and the architect. I have men- 
tioned a few devices to discourage the development of a proprietary 
attitude toward the building by the department it is to house. And 
I believe I have implied that the pain and strain of developing stand- 
ards in terms of average floor space per person will be more than 
repaid by the savings resulting from improved physical planning. 


If only to permit proceeding to, and concluding with, what I think 
is by far the most important question before us, I would like to add 
merely the suggestion that we stop giving our buildings the names 
of the departments for which we build them. This may seem to be a 
trivial suggestion, and I may already have said enough on the subject 
of combating proprietary attitudes. 1 believe, however, that this one 
step will produce the greatest return for the effort required—if only 
because it requires so little effort! 


Changing Present Practices in Educational Planning 


I must confess that I have deliberately loaded the following ques- 
tion, “How can the educational effectiveness of new physical plants 
be increased by changing present practices in educational planning?” 
The change that I regard as most important, both educationally and 
in terms of capital outlay, is a change from the absence of educational 
planning. By that I mean an absence of educational planning 
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sufficiently broad to serve as the basis for over-all campus planning, 
and sufficiently detailed and quantitative to serve as the basis for the 
design of an individual building. 


No one in his right mind would engage an architect to design a home 
for a specific client without informing him as to the size, composition, 
activities, and interests of the family to be housed. If he were not 
given such information, the architect could reasonably be expected to 
secure that information in the case of a one-family house, however 
elaborate it might be. One might even reasonably engage Frank Lloyd 
Wright and expect the family to conform to his ideas of homelife. 
In the case of college and university buildings, however, I believe the 
activities to be housed are too complex to be fully understood by any 
outsider, however good his intentions and his professional qualifi- 
cations. 

But even if the architect is capable of translating a hazily defined 
educational program into quantities and dimensions, do the academic 
and administrative staff members of our institutions want the architect 
—or his draftsmen in the back room—to decide by what methods and 
in what numbers students are to be instructed in each subject? Or 
how many faculty members will be required for each teaching pro- 
gram, and how much and what kind of research each faculty member 
will perform? 

And even when all such matters are defined in minute, numerical 
detail by the department for which a building appropriation has been 
secured, do the president and the provost and the dean know that 
these departmental projections of its future are consistent with those 
of other departments and of the institution as a whole? 


I concede that no administrator—nor anyone else—can accurately 
predict what the future will bring, even in total numbers of students, 
to say nothing of their distribution among subject fields and levels 
of instruction. And no one, of course, can foresee all possible develop- 
ments in educational methods and research techniques. But someone 
has to assume some fairly specific numbers and quantities and types of 
students, staff, equipment, and methods before the plans of a building 
can be drawn. 

The usual, pat solution offered is the designing of multi-purpose 
and “flexible” buildings. This is, however, only a very limited solu- 
tion, for most forms of flexibility bear a price tag, particularly if the 
aim is to make all parts of the building readily convertible to any of a 
variety of uses which involve different floor loadings, different utilities, 
or different environmental conditions. Even standard, movable, metal 
partitions must be rearranged two or three times before their added 
initial cost becomes an economically sound investment. 


Whether the building is flexible or not, the fact remains that it is 
designed primarily for its initial use, and that it cannot be most effec- 
tively used for anything but the numbers and kinds of people doing 
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the amounts and kinds of things that were assumed as the basis for the 
design. In my opinion, any academic administrator who continues to 
avoid the task of defining educational programs in objective, quanti- 
tative terms will get no better buildings than he deserves. 


GROUP 17 RECORDER'S REPORT 


James A. Van Zwoll 
Professor of Educational Administration, University of Maryland 


eee of the significance of the efficient utilization of space and 
of equipment and a desire to explore all contributions which have 
a bearing on the solution to the problem of effective plant utilization 
lead to a consideration of the following areas: (1) administrative con- 
trols, (2) class scheduling, (3) space assignment, (4) control of build- 
ing planning, (5) planning for efficient use, and (6) educational 
planning. 


Administrative Controls 


Organization of the school term to produce a desirable credit-hour 
pattern can affect space utilization. A three credit-hour pattern invites 
relatively low utilization of facilities during two days of the week. 
Where a three credit-hour course is spread over 15 to 16 weeks, it can 
be reorganized on a 9 to 10 week basis with classes meeting daily for 


five days. 


Class Scheduling 


Adjustments in schedules have to be made in spite of the difficulties 
and the unpopularity they entail. Efficient space utilization is not 
possible with a concentration of classes between ten o’clock and noon. 
Once this is recognized, it becomes possible to approach using class- 
rooms 36 hours throughout each five-day week. This approximation 
can be further facilitated by preregistration and the added time it 
provides for thorough planning. 

The scheduling activity is basically a cooperative job, not one of a 
remote bureaucracy. One of the major problems is scheduling for 
laboratory work. A re-evaluation is necessary both as to whether it is 
necessary to have as much laboratory time as is generally prescribed 
and as to whether activities requiring large blocks of time could be 
scheduled so as not to conflict with other course schedules while still 
providing for the use of instructional space to the maximum. The 
successful use of the platoon system in high schools suggests the possible 
development of such a plan on the level of higher education. 


Note: Chairman of Group 17 was CHartes S. Havens, Director, 
Physical Plant, University of Illinois. 
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Space Assignment 


The assignment of space is made much easier if buildings are not 
identified with specific activities except as that may be unavoidable 
in terms of the highly specialized nature of some buildings. 

Buildings and specific blocks of rooms should be assigned to deans 
and department heads for specific assignment. Justification of building 
and room assignments would then have to be made periodically in 
terms of the number of periods during which they are used and in 
terms of the number of students using the facilities. The assignment 
of space is a job in which staff members should participate and for 
which some one individual should have final responsibility with 
commensurate authority. 


Control of Building Planning 


Architectural services are functionally subordinate to educational 
need as specified by educators. Educators are at liberty to select from 
the ideas advanced by all consultants only those which they consider 
to be in accord with the purposes to be served by the specific building 
being planned. Before any plan is approved, a review of all factors 
involved in building planning by an interdepartmental committee on 
efficiency and economy can provide for realism in planning. 


Planning for Efficient Use 


A goal not currently attained by many institutions is the use of a 
classroom for 36 class-hours throughout a five-day week. This, to- 
gether with having the room used as near to its capacity as possible, 
provides a criterion for estimating actual plant utilization. Use can 
approximate capacity much more closely where space is flexibly 
planned than where rooms are laid out in accord with some standard 
specification. 


Flexibility may be provided through the planning of rooms of varied 
sizes, the employment of curtain partition construction, the use of 
demountable and wholly salvable partitions, the installation at stra- 
tegic places of some kind of sliding or folding partition, the provision 
of movable equipment which can be arranged for various instructional 
approaches, or some combination of these devices. Further research is 
needed to establish the cost and the worthwhileness of the various 
means for introducing flexibility. 


Educational Planning 


The reassessment of objectives and of program, a study of the im- 
plications of class size, an examination of space per student standards, 
a re-evaluation of laboratory requirements for freshmen, and an ap- 
praisal of judgments as to what has to be done to meet the needs of 
the future—all of these are matters for further research which is needed 
to provide a sound basis for intelligent building planning and utiliza- 
tion. Eventually such research should point the way more clearly. 
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Meanwhile, it is possible to take such action as cannot be defensibly 
delayed on the basis of that body of knowledge and of opinion which 
exist currently and which may be made more meaningful through 


consolidation. 


GROUP |8 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


What Are the Best Means of 
Determining Unit Costs of Education 
and What Are the Limitations of This 


Approach? 


Courtland L. Washburn 


Research Analyst and Consultant for the Unit Cost Study 
Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education 


A DISCUSSION of unit costs of education generally begins with at- 
tempts to either justify or discredit them and usually ends in 
the same vein with both the proponents and opponents still of the 
same mind. Seldom, if ever, does the discussion progress to that point 
where specific methods of determining unit costs are considered. |] 
am most happy, therefore, that the question at hand is not concerned 
with the desirability of unit costs but only with the best means of 
determining these unit costs and the limitations of this procedure. 

Because space does not permit a presentation of all methods of 
determining unit costs, this paper is limited to first, a presentation of 
some of the major factors that must be considered before arriving at 
any method, and secondly, to a description of one of the methods and 
its limitations. Before proceeding, however, it should be stated that 
“cost” will be used throughout this paper interchangeably with “ex- 
pense.” It will relate only to dollar value, and will not reflect the 
“self-denial, suffering, etc.” given by Webster! as a part of the 
“requisite to secure benefit.” 

Any means used to arrive at unit costs will vary with the choice, or 
combination of choices, among the following alternatives: 

1. Shall the period of time the study is to cover be a semester, the 
academic year, or the fiscal year? 

2. Will expenditures be taken from the budget or will actual 


expenses be used? 
3. To what extent, if any, will the “use” cost of capital assets be 
allocated to the current expense of operation? 


Massachusetts, 1953. 
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1 Webster's New International Dictionary, Second Edition, G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, 
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!. To what extent will the study cover the total operation of the 
institution? 

The total operation of the institution may be divided into five broad 
but well defined areas of cost, and an analyst must decide whether he 
will analyze one or more of these areas. They are: (1) administration, 
general expense, and libraries; (2) maintenance and operation of the 
physical plant; (3) instruction and research; (4) auxiliary enterprises; 
and (5) student aid. If the first three areas, generally referred to as 
educational and general expenditures, are selected for study, he has 
two alternatives. He can either allocate to the instructional area the 
indirect expense of administration, general expense, and libraries, 
and maintenance and operation of the physical plant, so as to arrive 
at unit costs of instruction that reflect the total educational and gen- 
eral expenditures,” or he can study each of these three areas separately 
using only direct costs. If either or both of the remaining two areas, 
auxiliary enterprises and student aid, are selected for analysis, the 
problem of allocating indirect expense will probably not exist because 
normally auxiliary enterprises are already charged with a share of 
the indirect expense of administration and physical plant, while these 
indirect expenses are not normally charged to student aid. 


If the instructional area is studied on the basis of direct costs, a 
choice must be made as to whether faculty salaries alone are to be 
used as expense, or if they are to be combined with the expense of 
instruction other than faculty salaries. Regardless, however, of whether 
the instructional area is studied on the basis of direct costs or has 
allocated to it the indirect costs of administration and physical plant, 
it must be decided if teaching, departmental research, and the service 
functions of public and professional services and departmental ad- 
ministration are to be segregated. Too, a decision must be made on 
whether unit costs in the instructional area are to be obtained for the 
institution as a whole, by schools or colleges, divisions, programs, 
subject fields, or class levels. 

To review briefly before proceeding with the remaining factors, I 
have presented alternatives with respect to the period of time to be 
covered, the source of expenditure data—whether from the budget or 
actual expenditure, the allocation of “use” cost of capital assets, and 
the extent to which the total operation of the institution is to be 
covered. This brings us to the final three factors. 

5. What bases or units are to be used for analysis and comparison? 
Many could be used. Among these would be student-credit-hours, 
student-contact-hours, full-time-equivalent students or faculty, and 
cost per class. 


6. What supplementary descriptive and analytical data are needed 
as aids in analyzing variations in unit costs? ‘To be considered are such 


2John M. Evans, ‘‘Total Cost of Educational Programs,” College and University Business, 
September 1954, pp. 41-45. 
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factors as faculty load—teaching and other, class size, course prolifera- 
tion, repeated courses, and staff salaries to mention only a few. 


7. To what extent, if any, will the question of “quality” be 
considered? 


These are the major factors to be considered before any method of 
arriving at unit costs of education may be determined. A method of 
determining unit costs of education in which choices have been made 
among the alternatives now follows. Inevitably, this combination, as 
would any other combination of choices, has resulted in certain limi- 
tations to the method. The values of the method, however, far out- 
weigh the limitations. The time allowed does not permit a detailed 
discussion of the method, and to some, it may appear that the problem 
is being oversimplified. If so, the author wishes to say that he is fully 
aware that cost analysis in higher education is a most complex and 
controversial problem. 


Data available through the method to be described permits, on a 
limited basis, not only intra-institutional comparisons, but also inter- 
institutional comparisons among all segments of higher education. 
The period covered is the fiscal year, that is, the two semesters or 
three quarters of the academic year plus the summer session included 
in the fiscal year being studied. Actual rather than budgeted expendi- 
tures are used. The total operation of the institution is covered to 
the extent of analyzing separately three of the five major areas of cost 
—administration, general expense, and libraries; instruction and re- 
search; and maintenance and operation of the physical plant. This 
analysis is made on the basis of direct costs, with no allocation of 
indirect costs or the “use” cost of capital assets. The two remaining 
major areas of cost, auxiliary enterprises and student aid, are not 
analyzed, but the expense of these areas is accumulated for eventual 
inclusion so that the total current cost of operating the institution can 
be obtained. 


In order that the data resulting from the study be adaptable to 
interinstitutional comparison, the total fiscal year operating expenses 
of the institution are first classified into standard account classifica- 
tions. Generally, these standard classifications follow the account 
classifications used by most institutions. As stated previously, the five 
areas of cost in the operation of an institution are: administration, 
general expense, and libraries; maintenance and operation of the 
physical plant; instruction and research; auxiliary enterprises; and 
student aid. Costs in these five areas are segregated into the following 
standard account classifications. In the area of administration, general 
expense, and libraries, the six major account classifications are: (1) 
general administration, (2) student services, (3) staff benefits, (4) 
public services and information, (5) general institutional expense, and 
(6) library expense. In the area of maintenance and operation of the 
physical plant, the ten major classifications are: (1) administration 
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and supervision; (2) operation of buildings; (3) maintenance and 
repair of buildings; (4) heat, light, power, water, and sewer; (5) 
grounds, roads, and walks; (6) police and watchmen; (7) fire and 
boiler insurance; (8) fire protection and safety provided by the college; 
(9) fire protection and safety provided by the community; and (10) 
general trucking and transportation. In the area of instruction and 
research, the four major account classifications are: (1) instruction 
and departmental research, (2) organized research, (3) organized 
activities related to instruction, and (4) extension. In the areas of 
auxiliary enterprises and student aid, single account classifications 
are used. 


The costs accumulated under the six major classifications in the 
area of administration, general expense, and libraries are first related 
on a percentage basis to the institution’s total educational and general 
expenditure, that expenditure being, as stated previously, the differ- 
ence between total current expense of operation and the expense of 
auxiliary enterprises and student aid. A further analysis is then made 
of certain of the six major classifications. Costs in the classification 
of student services are analyzed on the basis of full-time-equivalent 
students. In the classification of staff benefits, analyses are made on 
the basis of total individuals participating in each of the following 
programs at the close of the year to: (1) the cost of the retirement plan 
toward which the institution makes a contribution; (2) the cost of 
group hospitalization and medical insurance and the number of indi- 
viduals receiving benefits under the workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance during the year; and (3) the cost of group life insurance. The 
libraries’ classification is analyzed on the basis of: (1) the total com- 
bined direct instructional cost and the cost of organized research; (2) 
the number of volumes on hand at the end of the year; (3) the number 
of full-time-equivalent students; (4) the number of academic staff 
members; and (5) total faculty salaries. 


In the area of maintenance and operation of the physical plant, the 
costs accumulated under the ten major classifications are analyzed on 
the basis of: (1) their percentage relation to the total educational and 
general expenditure of the institution; (2) cost per gross and net 
square footage of non-residential building space; and (3) cost per 
student-credit-hours produced by the institution. As stated above, 
costs in the areas of auxiliary enterprise and student aid are not subject 
to analysis, but are accumulated for the purpose of accounting for 
the total cost of operation. 


The final area of cost to be considered is instruction and research. 
This area is the most difficult to analyze cost-wise, and is also the area 
in which most controversy arises. The four major classifications in 
this area, you will recall, are instruction and departmental research, 
organized research, organized activities related to instruction, and 
extension. Each of these areas is studied separately. It has been 
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assumed up to this point that the expenditures reported in the stand- 
ard account classification reflect the actual distribution of staff among 
classifications. This assumption is reasonable as staff time is more 
easily distinguishable among the classifications so far considered. 
Further, staff salaries represent a relatively small proportion of the 
cost in these classifications. In the area of instruction and research, 
however, this assumption cannot safely be made. Staff salaries repre- 
sent the major expense in this area, and we are all aware that the 
financial statement of an institution does not always reflect the actual 
distribution of staff among the classifications in this area. For example, 
a staff member’s salary may be assigned 50 per cent to organized re- 
search and 50 per cent to instruction and departmental research in 
the standard account classification, while in actuality, the staff member 
may spend only 20 per cent of his time in instruction and departmental 
research and 80 per cent in organized research. This situation could, 
of course, have been reversed. Because of this possibility, the expendi- 
tures reported in the standard account classifications of instruction and 
departmental research, organized research, and extension are not used 
as the basis of cost analysis, but are used only for control of total costs 
in this area. Cost data to be used for analysis in this area, except for 
organized activities related to instruction, are accumulated on special 


forms. 


The first classification that we shall consider in the area of instruc. 
tion and research is organized research. Organized research is defined 


as that research conducted in separately organized research bureaus, 
institutes, laboratories, et cetera, and in separately financed research 
projects. Expenditure data in this classification are accumulated for 
each separately budgeted research project and for each department, 
research bureau, institution, or laboratory having separately budgeted 
research expenditures not reported as a project. Two forms are used 
for this purpose. The first form obtains the full-time-equivalent pro- 
fessional staff and professional salary data, and the second form obtains 
data on costs other than professional salaries. As has just been noted, 
the cost of organized research accumulated by these forms may not 
balance with the expenditure reported for organized research in the 
standard classification of accounts unless the standard classification 
reflects an actual distribution of staff between instruction and organ- 
ized research. Because of this possibility, careful account must be 
kept of any variations between expense reported on the forms as 
against expense in the standard classification so that adjustments may 
be made when the total expense reported for the area of instruction 
and research in the standard account classification is balanced with 
total expense obtained from the forms. The expense of organized 
research is analyzed by relating it on a percentage basis to the total 
educational and general expenditures of the institution and on the 
basis of cost per full-time-equivalent staff in organized research. 
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The second major account classification in the area of instruction 
and research is the classification of instruction and faculty research. 
The data for this classification are accumulated for each subject field. 
This permits a later accumulation of these data into larger units such 
as divisions, schools, or colleges, and the institution as a whole. The 
data for this classification are segregated into five functions. The first 
function, instruction, consists of three teaching levels—freshman-soph- 
omore, junior-senior, and graduate. The four remaining functions are 
faculty research,® public and professional services, departmental ad- 
ministration,® and institutional administration contributed out of 
subject field funds.® 


The accumulation and segregation of these data are accomlished by 
means of three forms. The first form accumulates course data, student- 
credit-hours, and student-contact-hours by class level. The second form 
accumulates staff data on salary cost and full-time equivalency by class 
level and by the other four functions. This is accomplished by dis- 
tributing among the class levels and functions the percentage of time 
each staff member spends in the subject field. The expense for subject 



























ts fields accumulated on these forms will not balance with the expense 
or shown for the subject fields in the institution’s financial report if the 
al financial report does not reflect the actual distribution of faculty time 
among subject fields. For example, the financial report may have a 
C- faculty member’s salary divided equally between two subject fields, 
od while the forms completed by these two subject fields may show that 
1S, the faculty member’s time and hence cost, is actually divided accord- 
ch ing to some other ratio, 10 per cent and 90 per cent for example. When 
or this happens, careful account must be kept of additions to, or sub- 
nt, tractions from, subject-field accounts. 
ed The third form for the accumulation and segregation of data in the 
ed classification of instruction and departmental research distributes sub- 
ro- ject-field expense other than staff salaries among the class levels and 
ins other four functions. This “other” expense includes such expense 
ed, items as wages of instructional clerical staff, non-teaching assistance, 
not non-faculty technical staff, supplies and equipment, repair and mainte- 
the nance of equipment. 
— A number of analyses are made for each class level and for each 
Pp function as follows. The expense for the three class levels and the 
be expense for each of the functions is related on a percentage basis to 
a sa 
nay 3 Faculty research is the departmental research carried on by faculty members within a 
. subject field. This research may be carried on either under a specific allowance of time and 
ion load credit or may be implicit in the conditions of employment. It does not include those 
types of research defined previously as organized and sponsored research. Neither does it 
vith include incidental research, that is, reading, experimentation, and other research typically 
required for normal attainment and maintenance of command of the subjects taught. This 
ized incidental research is considered a part of instruction. 
4 Reflects the time of faculty members, not involving credit hours of instruction spent in 
otal the interest of public and professional groups. This type of activity includes time spent in 
editing professional journals, business and educational surveys, trade and industrial organi- 
the zational problems, organizing and conducting workshops, conferences, et cetera. 


5 Reflects the time of faculty members spent in specifically assigned administrative activi- 
ties related to or affecting only the subject field being reported. 

® Reflects the time of faculty members spent in specifically assigned administrative activity 
related to or affecting the institution or campus as a whole. 
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the total expense of the classification of instruction and departmental 
research. The expenses for the three class levels and the expense for 
faculty research is also related on a percentage basis to the total edu- 
cational and general expenditures of the institution. The expense for 
public and professional service is combined with the expense given in 
the standard account classification of public service and information. 
Expenses for institutional administration and for departmental admin- 
istration are combined with the expense shown for general ad- 
ministration in the standard account classification. These new total 
expenses for public service and information and for general adminis- 
tration are then related on a percentage basis to the total educational 
and general expenditures of the institution. 

Expense at the class level is further analyzed on the bases of cost 
per student-credit-hour and cost per student-contact-hour. The cost of 
faculty research is further analyzed on the basis of cost per full-time- 
equivalent staff performing faculty research and on the basis of cost 
per total full-time-equivalent staff in the subject field. 

So far discussed in the area of instruction and research are the classi- 
fications of organized research and instruction and departmental re- 
search. The two remaining classifications are organized activities re- 
lated to instruction and extension. The expense of organized activi- 
ties related to instruction is taken directly from the standard account 
classification and is analyzed as a per cent of the total educational and 
general expenditure of the institution. Expense for extension is 
accumulated by means of three forms similar to those used for instruc- 
tion and faculty research. Comparisons also are similarly made. 

Unit cost data have very little value unless they are accompanied by 
supplementary data on those factors that cause variation in unit costs. 
Such data on staff load, staff maturity, staff salaries, course prolifera- 
tion, class size, et cetera, are obtained from the forms completed by 
each subject field. 

As pointed out earlier in this paper, the method that has just been 
described, although considered to be the most valid and useful avail- 
able, has several limitations. The most important are: (1) the ex- 
pense and time required for the study; (2) the omission, because 
indirect costs are not allocated, of unit costs that reflect the total edu- 
cational and general expense of the institution; (3) the use of actual 
expenditure data that prevent the results of the study from being 
available until after the end of the fiscal year; (4) the quality of 
instruction and the quality of the functions under study are not con- 
sidered; and (5) the amount of subjective judgment required on the 
part of those completing the forms. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that all other methods have 
similar, if not the same, limitations, and certainly all those methods 
which rely only on data as shown in budgets or in financial reports 
rather than on data accumulated to reflect the actual distribution of 
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faculty time and expense may be so unrealistic as to limit their use- 
fulness. Further, to those who object to the use of judgment in allocat- 
ing faculty time among the teaching levels and other functions of a 
subject field, it should be pointed out that allocation based on 
formulae involves no less judgment with respect to the formula decided 
upon. And, finally, it should be emphasized that unit costs are only 
a guide to further analysis. 


GROUP 18 RECORDER'S REPORT 
Ronald G. Weber 


Vice President and Secretary, Mount Union College 


Ww" there seems to be no question as to the value of educational 
unit-cost studies, there appears to be a lack of agreement as to 
the best approach to the problem. It is the consensus of opinion, 
however, that unit-cost studies are valuable tools for management and 
can assist management in three principal ways: (1) as an aid in judg- 
ing efficiency of an institution through comparison with similar insti- 
tutions, (2) as an aid to administration (president, deans, department 
chairmen) in implementing and planning programs, and (3) as an 
aid in presenting financial needs to supporting constituencies. 

The real problem in determining the best approach for a unit-cost 
study lies in choosing the unit of performance for the study. Some 
educators favor the California approach to the problem which con- 
siders the student credit-hour as the best least common denominator 
for a study. They contend that the student credit-hour as a denomina- 
tor will do as much or more than any other denominator and is the 
most easily defined. Opponents of this approach feel that the real unit 
of performance in an educational institution is not the student credit- 
hour but the student class-hour. Those taking this stand maintain that 
the student credit-hour does not take into consideration the number 
of classes and class sizes, both of which are vital in determining costs 
for an institution. Other units of performance which can serve as the 
basis of a unit-cost study are per-class-hour and per-class-per-student. 

Although common agreement cannot be reached on the unit of 
performance for a study, most educators feel that every unit-cost study 
should have these characteristics: (1) the period of time studied should 
be the fiscal period of the institution, which should coincide whenever 
possible with the natural educational cycle of the institution, (2) use 
cost of capital assets should not be considered in determining unit 
costs of education, (3) the expenses of teaching, faculty research, and 

Nore: Chairman of Group 18 was R. B. Stewart, Vice President 
and Treasurer, Purdue University; resource person was JOHN M. EvANs, 
Internal Auditor and Systems Analyst, Indiana University. 
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public and professional services should be segregated, and (4) those 
factors and policies which cause variation in unit costs of education 
should be analyzed. 

In making a unit-cost study, actual expenses are considered to be 
more accurate than budget figures. In some instances, however, cost 
analyses can be made available at an earlier date by using budget 
figures provided they are sufficiently accurate. 

At present there appears to be no objective measurement of “qual- 
ity.” However, there is concurrence that proper understanding of the 
factors and policies contributing to variation in unit costs leads to an 
improvement of “quality.” 

It is a mistake to compare unit costs on an institutional basis. For 
purposes of unit-cost study, these general categories are regarded as 
sound: (1) administrative, general, and library expenses; (2) mainte- 
nance and operation of physical plant; (3) instruction and research; 
(4) auxiliary enterprises; and (5) student aid. A further breakdown 
of these general classifications is recommended. 

Although unit-cost studies are helpful in permitting a comparison 
between institutions when standard costs are available, these studies 
are of greater value in permitting an institution to compare its present 
operation with past operations. The difficulties in making unit-cost 
studies arise from the absence of standards of costs today between insti- 
tutions, as well as the failure of many persons making such studies 
to give proper weight to the variables which influence the study. 






GROUP 19 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


Possible Fund Sources for Long-Term 
Capital Outlay’ 


George F. Baughman 


Vice President for Business Affairs, University of Florida 


STATE of increasing national emergency is generally recognized to 
A exist in the field of higher education due to rapidly increasing 
college enrollment. The financial aspects of this emergency are those 
causing the greatest concern not only to the institutions themselves, 
but also to the more responsible elements of the general public and to 
our state and federal governments. While there are a number of 
financial problems facing our institutions, one of the most serious is 
the need for funds to meet long-term capital outlay. 
With the coming of peace after World War II the physical plants 
of the institutions of higher learning in this country were not sufficient 


1 This paper introduced the discussion topic, ‘What are the most promising sources from 
which institutions can meet long-term capital outlay?” 
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to accommodate an enrollment 70 per cent greater than the prewar 
high. Many makeshift facilities were provided at that time with emer- 
gency funds and with government aid. Millions of square feet of 
barracks, quonset huts, and other structures were converted into edu- 
cational buildings, laboratories, dormitories, and apartments for mar- 
ried students. Since those years of crisis, most schools have been trying 
desperately to replace the temporaries, meet co-existing obsolescence 
of prewar facilities, and provide additional and new type facilities for 


which there is imperative need if present enrollments are to be served 
adequately. 


To provide adequate facilities for present enrollments is not enough. 
Enrollments throughout the country are increasing. In the fall of 
1954 enrollments reached an all-time high of 2,500,000 students, or 
1] per cent more than in the fall of 1953. Enrollments will increase 
in even greater strides in forthcoming years, when the tidal wave of 
students engulfing our public schools at the present time become of 
college age. No one can fail to see the critical need for additional and 
expanded higher education facilities to meet foreseeable demands 
within the immediate future. 


Unfortunately, this unprecedented need for facilities comes at a 
“hard times” period for many of our institutions. Poor financial con- 
ditions have resulted from the decreased purchasing power of endow- 
ment income (The U.S. Office of Education reports that from the year 
1920 to 1950 percentage support of educational activities from endow- 
ment income dropped from 17.2 per cent to 5.3 per cent.) ; the de- 
creased purchasing power of the dollar and the failure of student fees 
to increase proportionately; the disappearance of large personal for- 
tunes; the need to increase faculty salaries to compete for competent 
professional personnel; and expanding state requirements which have 
placed public institutions in keen competition for the taxpayers’ 
dollars. Judging from financial methods and procedures of past years, 
the outlook might well lead to defeatism. Fortunately, with typical 
American free enterprise and initiative, complete new sources of 
financial support and totally new concepts of financing are being 
applied to the funding of needed long-term capital outlay projects. 
More sources of funds for capital improvements are available today 
than ever before. It is not intended to imply that funds are free and 
easy and that money is available on favorable terms for the asking. 
Alert business management is necessary to take advantage of today’s 
expanding opportunities. 


Before exploring some of the most promising sources from which 
institutions can meet long-term capital outlay, a distinction should be 
made between public institutions substantially supported by govern- 
ment appropriations and private institutions which derive their major 
support from private, corporate, or church gifts, student fees, and other 
sources. We should also recognize the two categories of institutional 
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plant facilities, the first, educational and general, which includes the 
classrooms, laboratories, libraries, faculty offices, and administrative 
spaces required for general instruction and research. The majority of 
these facilities are not income-producing. The second group is the 
auxiliary enterprises operated primarily to provide services to students 
and staff. Such facilities are income-producing, and are intended to 
be self-supporting and possibly self-liquidating. Included in this group 
are residence halls, dining halls, student hospitals, student unions, 
bookstores, stadia and field houses, and possibly club or fraternal 
facilities. 

The facilities which we have termed “educational and general,” 
the classrooms and laboratories, the offices and libraries—and the land 
on which to build them—are the capital improvements which it is most 
difficult to finance. They are, of course, the facilities without which 
an institution cannot exist, but they are non-revenue-producing, thus 
almost completely eliminating the possibility of the use of borrowed 
capital except for limited bond issues secured by student fees or other 
income available to the institution, or perhaps by both. In the past, 
funds for instructional and administrative plant facilities for public 
institutions have come almost entirely from direct building appropria- 
tions, and for private institutions from gifts—mainly from wealthy 
individuals or estates. Undoubtedly, these will remain the primary 
sources for the future, but notable additional sources will be 
developed. 


Public institutions are no longer content to rely solely on the highly 
competitive tax dollar to provide for their educational facilities, but 
actually are competing with private institutions for the philanthro- 
pists’ gifts, and for other sources previously tapped only by the private 
school. For example, tuition, as distinguished from registration fees, 
is being charged by an increasing number of public institutions. Such 
tuition, or a specific “student building fee,” is applied directly to new 
construction or pledged to support revenue certificate issues. In some 
instances, the tuition fee goes into the common operating fund, re- 
sulting in a lighter demand for governmental operating appropria- 
tions, thereby increasing the possibility of receiving direct appro- 
priations for capital outlay. 

Few public institutions are holders of large endowments, with the 
exceptions being Texas, California, and Minnesota. Several schools 
are beginning active campaigns for endowment funds. Ever-increasing 
alumni groups provide such institutions with a field needing only 
cultivation to develop the philosophy of giving to support their alma 
maters in the manner expected for centuries of the alumni of private 
colleges. Alumni offices have become centers for fund-raising cam- 
paigns, often for capital projects, such as memorial buildings. In 
Wyoming, income from the land-grant endowment was pledged to 
retire revenue bonds issued to finance a liberal arts building. 
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Corporations and foundations are being solicited for support with in- 
creasing vigor, and not without results. Finally, public institutions, as 
well as private institutions, are becoming more conscious of the value of 
cost accounting. This has proved particularly significant in recovering 
costs on contract research projects. Since publicly controlled institu- 
tions rely primarily upon government appropriations and privately 
controlled institutions upon gifts for the construction of new buildings 
as needed, such facilities are generally charged off, so that operating 
funds are not burdened with a charge for depreciation. Now, with 
the increasing volume of contract research, and a recognition in most 
cost formulae of plant depreciation or a charge for building use, 
there is a growing tendency to fund income from such charges in a 
reserve which will eventually provide for replacement, rehabilitation, 
or additional facilities. Some public institutions have actually been 
setting aside all or a portion of such contract income as a building 
fund or capital endowment fund, with current operation budgets 
absorbing the day-to-day maintenance costs of contract research 
facilities. 


A combination of the above sources has provided funds for an in- 
crease of nearly 100 per cent in the educational floor space of our 
public institutions since the war. 


Now, what about private colleges and universities? How can they 
meet the need for educational physical plant funds? Gifts will con- 
tinue to be the biggest and most productive source. However, sources 
of such gifts have undergone a change which must be recognized. 
Thad L. Hungate in Finance in Educational Management of Colleges 
and Universities, 1954, states: ‘It is estimated that the annual flow of 
philanthropy in the United States is fairly stable; that it will vary 
between 1.6 per cent and 1.9 per cent of the national income; that, 
as the national income rises, the flow of philanthropy will rise with it.” 
He further states, “Traditionally, philanthropic support to colleges 
and universities has been provided by men of wealth, often men who 
themselves possessed college training. During the 1930's it was found 
that more than half of all philanthropy was provided by persons with 
income in excess of $5,000 per year. Today, this group provides less 
than 25 per cent; the greater part comes from lower income groups to 
whom colleges and universities are often little known.” This means 
that gifts and grants are going to have to come in smaller amounts but 
from a larger base. Actually, there is more gift money available now 
than ever before, but it is having to come in smaller packages and as 
the result of broader and more active campaigns. One example of 
the potential of this development is found in our federal income tax. 
Less than 5 per cent of the total income tax comes from the large 
income bracket. Big gifts are more spectacular, but in the long haul 
small gifts can provide the real answer. New buildings may less fre- 
quently be the result of one or a few gifts, but must come from a large 
number bonded together for a common purpose. 
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The federal income tax law has tended to encourage tax-deductible 
contributions from individuals and corporations. An attractive fea- 
ture of the law is that contributions of land and stock are deductible 
at present-day market value, even though such assets might have been 
purchased before World War II at a much lower amount. The deduct- 
ible contribution allowance has been increased up to 30 per cent. 


Of growing importance is corporate support of higher education— 
particularly for the private schools. In the January 1955 issue ol 
College and University Business is a report of a grant of $500,000 to 
institutions of higher learning by Standard Oil of New Jersey. ‘This 
gift brought to a climax several years of deliberation on how industry 
could best support higher education. It was felt that assistance could 
best be given in the form of unrestricted gifts. Perhaps many new 
buildings will not be furnished as such by corporate gifts, but unre- 
stricted support can be channeled where it is most needed. General 
Electric has agreed to match any support given by its employees to 
any college or university. 


Another example of the efforts of private colleges to attain “strength 
to grow” is the forming of cooperative efforts such as the Empire State 
Foundation of Independent Liberal Arts Colleges, Inc., of New York, 
founded in 1952. It has as its purpose the enlisting of financial sup- 
port of business, industry, foundations, estates, and the general public 
to insure the survival of liberal arts education and to provide for its 
strengthening and advancement. 


A miscellaneous source of capital funds has been the earmarking oi 
any unappropriated surpluses remaining from the annual operating 
budget. A more efficient day-to-day operation may also help to develop 
such surpluses. 


In limited instances there is some direct federal aid, as in the case 
of Hill-Burton funds that might be allocated toward the construction 
of teaching hospitals. Rumors recur that federal aid programs which 
would provide campus buildings, similar to Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and Public Works Administration of the thirties, would be 
inaugurated in the event economic pump priming is needed. 

Borrowing of funds for educational capital improvements has not 
generally been practiced in the past, but there is evidence that this 
may become more common, with student building fees, unrestricted 
endowments, and advances against research contracts being used as 
collateral. The use of endowment principal for additions to the edu- 
cational plant is not good practice, even though there is a growing 
tendency to loan endowment capital for the construction of self- 
liquidating projects. 

At least one university has found a consistently winning football 
team a source of substantial profit which in turn has been converted to 
needed plant facilities. Sections of the campus are affectionately 
known by the names of the coach whose particular era was fruitful 
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of funds for its development. Surpluses from auxiliary operations 
sometimes are converted to educational physical plant requirements. 


Let us now consider the financing of capital improvements for 
auxiliary enterprises. Such enterprises include residence halls, faculty 
housing, dining facilities, bookstores, student unions, laundries, and 
other facilities serving students, faculty, and staff. Such assets are 
financed in part by gifts and public funds, in part by earnings and 
accumulated reserves and surpluses, and in part by indebtedness. 
Such enterprises are usually intended to be self-supporting, and, when 
possible, self-liquidating. 

Methods of securing funds for such capital improvements are com- 
parable in public and private institutions, except for a difference in 
emphasis on gifts versus public funds, and the fact that, when the 
physical plant is financed by sales of revenue bonds, public institu- 
tions, because of tax-exempt features, can usually sell their bonds at a 
more favorable rate. This advantage is sometimes offset by the greater 
flexibility of operations in private institutions, and the fact that they 
operate under fewer legal restrictions and controls. 


Primary pledges as security for auxiliaries have been of increasing 
importance. For example, the financing of dormitories and residence 
halls has been revolutionized and expanded since World War II. 
Partly responsible for this revolution has been the College Housing 
Loan Program. Most colleges and universities faced a serious campus 
housing problem following the termination of hostilities. A boom in 


enrollment following a wartime halt in construction and postwar 
material shortages and increased building costs combined to create 
the problem. Congress responded to the urgent request of the edu- 
cators and their associations by passing what is known as Title IV of 
the Housing Act of 1950. This program offers long-term, low-interest 
loans. Terms range up to 40 years with interest rates, presently 3.25 
per cent, ranging from 2.75 per cent to 3.50 per cent. Such loans make 
it possible for an educational institution to build partially or com- 
pletely self-liquidating housing and still maintain reasonable rental 
charges. The program administered by the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency has already helped 226 institutions provide housing 
for 48,377 students; and only a little more than half of the original 
authorization of $300,000,000 has been expended. 


Even with the 40-year maximum amortization and the current 3.25 
per cent interest rate provided under the College Housing Loan 
Program, it is almost impossible, even though some have done it, to 
work out projects which are completely self-liquidating from the 
moderate rentals which are economically feasible for college students 
today. Nearly every college housing loan requires additional reve- 
nues from other debt-free buildings, student fees, or other sources. 
After careful research, most institutions needing this help have been 
able to utilize the program with notable success. While the situation 
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varies in each instance, the exact amount of the sponsor’s contribution 
will rarely be lower than 20 per cent and might need to range up to 
50 or 60 per cent of the total cost of the project. 


With this program as a leader, and in view of its success, the 
interest of private investment houses has been stimulated. The Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency has also conducted an aggressive pro- 
gram to develop a market for College Housing Loan Program bonds. 
During the last six months, some 16 dormitory issues approved under 
the program have been purchased privately, in whole or in part, many 
of them at rates lower than those of the College Housing Loan 
Program. 

Albert M. Cole, Administrator, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
reported in the January 1955 issue of the Architectural Record that 
“three recent loans with maturities up to 40 years have been pur- 
chased by private investment groups—making the first time in the 
history of dormitory bond financing that bonds covering this span of 
years have found a market other than the Federal Government. The 
College Housing Loan Program is stimulating an awareness of the 
soundness of these loans and a market for this type of security seems 
to be in the process of creation.” This fact is verified by the emergence 
of new firms such as College and University Finance Associates, San 
Antonio, Texas, which specializes in offering a broad financial service 
to the colleges and universities of our nation. Such firms are expanding 
the availability of private capital to our institutions. 

Should the College Housing Loan Program be continued? At 
this point, I should like to quote from the guest editorial contained in 
College and University Business, January 1955, an observation in 
which I firmly believe: 


New legislation should be sought that will expand the scope of 
the program. Housing is not the only type of college plant facility 
that can be advantageously financed under revenue bond issues. 
Student unions, adult education centers, music centers and dining 
halls are other types of income-producing facilities that are going 
to be needed by many institutions to meet the enrollment ahead. 
Power plants and some types of consolidated projects that include 
both housing and educational facilities might well become eli- 
gible. More housing for younger faculty members and graduate 
students is a “must” and can be provided within the present law. 


Dining facilities may be developed as part of the residence hall 
program, and financed as a part of it, even under the College Housing 
Loan Program. Such facilities may be financed and constructed sep- 
arately. Some institutions prefer that their food services be self-support- 
ing as nearly as possible rather than self-liquidating, on the premise 
that good food at low cost is an essential element to over-all student 
welfare and health. It is reasonable, however, to expect a satisfactory 
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return for depreciation from a well managed food service operation 
to recover cost of fixed assets. 

A series of developments for financing housing facilities of varying 
types should be mentioned. Several insurance companies are willing 
to construct housing on property owned by colleges or universities, 
or upon an agreed site, the facility to be operated by the institution 
as part of its housing and dining operations, but with an agreed return 
to the sponsoring insurance company until the investment has been 
amortized; at such time unrestricted title is transferred to the institu- 
tion. Generally under this plan the institution assumes no legal 
liability other than agreed occupancy requirements and certain operat- 
ing obligations. Under another plan, the institution assists in the 
construction of attractive fraternity and sorority houses by under- 
writing bonds for construction costs, with the respective social living 
groups providing the necessary sponsor’s contribution as their down- 
payment toward eventual purchase of the property under a long-term 
lease with option to purchase agreement or some similar plan. It is 
surprising how adequate housing, dining, social, and recreational 
facilities can be provided by this means, at initial and operating costs 
to the institution lower than would be encountered were conventional 
dormitories and dining halls provided. 

A college in the Midwest has demonstrated successfully its ability to 
finance, develop, and build attractive apartment housing for married 
students and faculty on a 100 per cent self-liquidating basis by means 
of revenue bonds. Rentals are reasonable, and the project is outstand- 


ing in every respect. Schools are now filling the void of housing for 
transients (guests, extension and short course students, parents, and 
others) by building selt-liquidating inns, hotels, motels, continuing 
education centers, adult centers, or combinations thereof. 


Pledges of student fees have been utilized to a limited degree for 
housing and food service plant facilities. The pledge of student fees, 
whether building, social, or union fees, have frequently been used as 
security for bonds to finance construction of new student center or 
union buildings. Combinations of fees and revenues are being used 
frequently, with wide public acceptance of this type of financing. 
Student athletic fees may be used alone, or in combination with gifts, 
revenue from athletic contests, et cetera, to fund the construction of 
new stadia and field houses. 


It is hoped that this may give a small insight into the wonderful 
possibilities that are available to us today to help finance the extensive 
additions which are needed to meet the present and future challenges 
to higher education in this country. There is every reason for accepting 
the challenges with confidence, based on the knowledge that “it can 
be done.” Today is opportunity! 





GROUP 19 RECORDER'S REPORT 
Lewis H. Rohrbaugh 


Vice President and Provost, University of Arkansas 


A’ PROJECTED enrollment skyrockets from the present 2,500,000 to 
an estimated 5,000,000 in the next 15 years, financing needed 
capital plant expansion presents an increasingly formidable problem. 
It complicates an already difficult situation in which most institutions 
have been hard put to replace post-World War II makeshift facilities 
with permanent structures adequate for current enrollment. What is 
the size and nature of this problem; what are the prospects for meeting 
it effectively? 


Size of the Problem 


To meet today’s need satisfactorily requires some $6,000,000,000 for 
capital plant outlay for new, expanded facilities. Of this total, re- 
quirements for auxiliary services are about one-third or roughly 
$2,000,000,000; those for educational and general plant account for 
the balance. 


Outlook 


If the outlook were judged by financial methods and procedures 
of past years, it would be gloomy. But new concepts and methods of 
financing, sources of financial support, and other factors point to a 
brighter prospect for funding long-term capital outlay projects. ‘This 
is not to say that such financing is easy; it does say that for institutions 
with alert management today’s expanding opportunities are very 
promising. 

Funding Auxiliary Plant 


Of the two types of capital plant needs, that for auxiliary services 
presents less funding difficulty. Intended to be self-supporting and 
sometimes self-liquidating, these facilities for students and staff are 
income-producing. The use of primary pledges as security for such 
outlay has broadened vastly. Funding housing facilities has been 
the outstanding development; in it the college housing program has 
played a major role, and the use of primary pledges has been almost 
revolutionized. All across the range of auxiliary services, private 
investment is being widely stimulated and used. 

As between public and private institutions, methods of securing 
funds for auxiliary service capital improvement are generally similar. 


Nore: Chairman of Group 19 was Howett Harris Brooks, Presi- 
dent, Coe College; resource person was Grorce C. Decker, Chief, 
Educational Advisory Service, College Housing Loan Program, U. S. 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The chief difference is the emphasis on gifts as against public funds, 
and the fact that where revenue bonds are sold those of public insti- 
tutions get a more favorable rate because of tax-exempt features. 
This advantage sometimes is balanced for private institutions by 
greater flexibility and fewer legal restrictions. 


More in this direction can be done. This type of financing merits 
still broader use as regards auxiliary facilities. The college housing 
program thus might be adjusted advantageously. Longer amortization 
will be helpful; further steps in the direction of self-liquidating proj- 
ects are needed. Broader tapping of the sources represented by busi- 
ness firms and combined methods of financing loans warrant wider 
exploration. If the funding of auxiliary services is done more broadly 
and effectively, efforts can then be focused more directly on the 
harder problem of funding educational and general improvement. 


Funding Educational and General Plant 


Because educational and general plant classrooms, laboratories, and 
the like are non-revenue producing, the possibility of using borrowed 
capital is almost eliminated except for limited bond issues secured by 
student fees or other available institutional income. Past sources for 
such outlay for public institutions have been chiefly direct construction 
appropriations and for private institutions, primarily gifts. These 
will remain the major future resources. But added channels are being 
developed. 

Public institutions increasingly are introducing a tuition or a special 
building fee; they are tapping alumni groups and are beginning to 
compete with private institutions for philanthropic gifts. Combina- 
tions of such sources have provided funds for a postwar increase of 
educational floor space in public institutions of almost 100 per cent. 


Private institutions will continue to rely on gifts as a chief means 
of meeting the fund need for educational physical plant. But such 
sources have changed greatly in character and institutions can profit 
from these changes. Giving sources have broadened out—less huge 
gifts but many smaller ones. The federal income tax laws tend to 
encourage both individual and corporate giving. 

Although the future for capital plant expansion is not to be viewed 
with too much optimism, neither should it be regarded as hopeless. 





GROUP 20 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


Meeting Rising Operating Costs in 
Higher Education’ 


F. Emerson Andrews 


Director of Studies in Philanthropy 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 


uR field includes financing institutions of higher education of all 
O types, from junior college to university, from theological semi- 
nary to technical institute, and whether under private auspices, re- 
ligiously affliated, or tax supported. We are, however, concentrating 
on income for current operations rather than endowment or plant 
expansion. No hopeful approach to that problem is barred or should 
be left unexplored, but this brief paper attempts only to supply a few 
background facts with relation to five key questions. 

1. What trends in educational receipts and expenditures for current 
operation do recent figures show? Comprehensive data on income and 
expenditures for all colleges are available from the U. S. Office of 
Education. The meticulous care with which these data are presented 
should not deceive us, however, as to their total reliability. 1 have 
examined the schedules from individual colleges on which they are 
based, and regret to report that some are carelessly prepared, and cer- 
tain colleges fail to file at all in given years. Nevertheless these are 
the best data we have, and are worth study. Table 1 (pages 179-180) 
presents this information in simplified form for the latest year now 
available, school year 1951-52, and includes a comparison with the 
similar report four years earlier. 

We are dealing with a universe of 1,832 institutions, of which about 
two-thirds are private, and one-third tax supported; but private and 
public have almost exactly the same numbers of students and instruc- 
tors. Parenthetically, the 2,300,000 students represent some loss from 
postwar highs; there were 2,600,000 in 1948. However, the provisional 
figure for 1954-55 is 2,750,000. 

Receipts for current operations in 1951-52 totaled for the first time 
in any year more than $2,500,000,000—$2,562,000,000. Since expendi- 
tures for current operations for that year were the slightly lower 
amount of $2,471,000,000, it would appear that colleges as a whole 
were solvent, however different the situation may have been for some 
of them, or what such solvency may have cost in inadequate salaries, 
outmoded equipment, and other dangerous economies. 

Indeed, the total picture may be less dark than we have sometimes 
assumed. The value of property for all these colleges, including plant, 


1 This paper introduced the discussion topic, “‘What are the most promising sources from 
which institutions can meet the rising costs of operating expenses?” 
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TABLE 1. FINANCIAL DATA FOR INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION, SCHOOL YEAR 1951-52, COMPARED WITH 1947-48 


Dollar figures in millions 


1951—1952 1947—1948 


Private Public All All 


Institutions Institutions | Institutions Institutions 
Data for institutions 


of higher education 
Per cent | Per cent Per cent Per cent 
ofall | of all of all of all 
Number institu- | Number _ institu- Number _ institu- Number _ institu- 
tions 1 trons tions tions 


Number of institutions 1,191 65 | 641 35 | 1,832 100 | 1,788 
Students (thousands ) 1,146 50 | 1,156 50 | 2,302 100 | 2,616 


Faculty (thousands) 121 49 | 124 51 | 245 100 224 


| 
Per cent Per cent | Per cent Per cent 
0 f 


| Amount of | Amount of Amount of 
| 


. | 
Receipts for current opera-| receipts | 
tion: } | 
Student fees $ 330 28 116 
Federal government, veterans 89 8 
Federal government, others 141 12 
State governments 36 
Local governments ] 
Endowment earnings 101 
Private benefactions 124 
Organized activities* 57 
Other educational and gener- 
al income 24 41 36 
Auxiliary enterprises” 264 510 465 
For scholarships, fellowships, 
prizes 14 21 - 
Other current income 6 - 11 - 24 


Amount 
receipts receipts recespts 


$ 447 $ 305 15 
147 365 18 
304 161 8 
611 352 17 

72 48 
113 87 
150 91 
136 93 


AnNrreYUNNA OW 


Total receipts $1,187 100 ($1,375 100 ($2,562 100 ($2,027 


Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Amount of Amount of Amount of Amount of 


Expenditures for current opera- expenditures expenditures @x penditures expenditures 
tion: 
Administration and general 
expenses $ 135 12 7 |$ 234 10 $ 172 
Resident instruction 369 32 35 823 33 685 
Organized research * 149 13 13 318 13 159 
Extension 14 1 84 6 97 . 71 
Libraries 29 2 31 2 61 2 45 
Plant operation and mainte- 
nance 112 9 10 240 10 202 11 
Organized activities* | 60 5 87 7 148 6 85 5 
Auxiliary enterprises 246 21 18 478 19 439 23 
Scholarships, — fellowships, 
prizes 31 3 8 l 39 2 53 7 
Other current expenses 20 2 12 1 33 1 - — 


Total expenditures $1,166 100 ($1,305 100 $2,471 100 ($1,884 100 


Per cent Percent | Per cont Per cent 
Amount of all Amount of all | Amount ofall | Amount of all 
énstttulions anmstitutions anstittutions institutions 
Receipts for plant expansion: 
Government, all levels $ 15 8 $ 166 92 182 100 
Private gifts and grants 63 = 88 | o.. 2 100 
Other sources® 52 47 59 53 100 


Total $ 130 36 |$ 235 64 100 
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1951—1952 1947—1948 


Private Public All All 
ate ted tenilenihins Tostitutions Institutions Institutions Institutions 


of higher education | | 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 


of all of all of all of all 
Number institu- | Number institu- | Number institu- | Number  institu- 


of of of 


expenditures expenditures ox penditures oxpenditeres 


Expenditures for plant expan- 
sion $ 149 36 |$ 2600 64 |$ 409 100 |[$ 306 — 


Private gifts and grants for non- 
expendable funds 85 88 H.R 96 100 


Property : 
Physical plant and plant funds|$3, 106 46 |$3,650 54 |$6,756 100 


Endowment and other non- 
expendable funds4 2,414 82 529 18 | 2,943 100 


Student loan funds 31 67 16 33 47 100 


Total $5,551 57 $4,195 43 $9,746 100 


® Related to instructonal departments, as dairy products, ef cetera. 

Residence and dining halls, intercollegiate athletics, printing and other industrial plants, et cetera. 
€ Includes transfer from current funds and loans for plant expansion 

4 Iocludes annuity funds 


SOURCE: U. S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D. C., Circulars 400 and 409, 
May and August, 1954. Slight discrepancies in addition are due to rounding; percentages were derived from non-rounded figures. 
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endowment, and all non-expendable funds, increased from $6,500,000,- 
000 in 1948 to $9,700,000,000 in 1952—an increase of almost exactly 
50 per cent in four years. Even with discount for inflationary factors, 
this is an encouraging growth. 

But our interest is in income for current expenditure. Of the as by 
$2,500,000,000 received, approximately 45 per cent came from gov- Te, 
ernment—federal, state, and local. This varied from 23 per cent for tn 
private colleges as a group to 63 per cent for the tax-supported colleges. cat, 
Student fees accounted for 17 per cent of receipts for current opera- diate 
tions—28 per cent in private colleges, a mere 8 per cent in public slight 
institutions. The student paid a larger share than in 1948, when his ties v 
contribution was 15 per cent. Students also paid most of the 20 per ities | 
cent for auxiliary enterprises, which include dormitories, dining halls, only 
athletic events. Since this figure was 22 per cent in private colleges, laneo 
one notes that student fees plus largely student-paid auxiliary enter- 2. | 
prises account for exactly half the income of the private colleges for dono) 


current operation. (See page 181.) the w 
of phi 
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Sources of Receipts for Current Operations in 
Higher Education in 1952; Outer Circle, Public 
Institutions, Inner Circle, Private Institutions. 

Prepared from U.S. Office of Education data. 


Other sources were relatively minor. Private benefactions, while 
they totaled $150,000,000 were only 6 per cent of these receipts. To 


this should be added the 4 per cent ($113,000,000) from endowment 
earnings, which represent earlier private benefactions. The remaining 
8 per cent is miscellaneous income, much of it from organized activities 
relating to instructional departments, such as research, dairy products, 
and the like. 

The expenditure picture merits more attention than we can give 
it now, for books may be balanced by decreasing expenditures as well 
as by increasing income. Certain items call for examination. Resident 
instruction accounts for 33 per cent of current operation expenditure: 
a little more than this in public institutions, somewhat less in private. 
Organized research took 13 per cent across the board. Administration 
and general expense was 10 per cent, as was also plant operation and 
maintenance expense. Auxiliary enterprises, at 19 per cent, showed a 
slight profit—$32,000,000 more received than spent. Organized activi- 
ties were 6 per cent, showing a slight loss over receipts. Extension activ- 
ities averaged 4 per cent, but were 6 per cent in public institutions, 
only | per cent in private. Libraries, scholarships, prizes, and miscel- 
laneous items totaled only 5 per cent. 

2. What can be done to develop thoughtful annual giving by private 
donors—alumni, parents, trustees, and friends—and has the decease of 
the wealthy donor been exaggerated? Private donors are the mainstay 
of philanthropy. The great publicity that has attended the recent rise 
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in corporation giving and the newspaper attention sometimes given 
to grants by foundations should not mislead us as to proportions. 

In Philanthropic Giving? I estimated for a recent year the receipts 
of all private philanthropy in the United States in terms of this pro- 
portional dollar: contributions from individuals, 74 cents; income 
from capital, 14 cents; corporation contributions, 5 cents; charitable 
bequests, 4 cents; foundations, 3 cents. The proportions have not 
greatly changed. The living donor still accounts for about three- 
quarters of the total receipts of philanthropy. 

Colleges, we have seen, reported receiving $150,000,000 in private 
benefactions for current operation in 1951-52. It needs to be pointed 
out that they also reported $21,000,000 for scholarships and prizes, 
$72,000,000 in private gifts and grants for plant expansion, and 
$96,000,000 for “non-expendable funds,” presumably largely for en- 
dowment. These items unfortunately do not separately show individual 
donors, bequests, corporations, and foundations, and there is also rea- 
son to believe that not all gifts from these sources are here reflected; 
but the total of $339,000,000 is worth noting. 

Alumni funds have been building up rapidly. In 1940 such funds 
received only $2,500,000. In a more recent year, 1953, the Amer- 
ican Alumni Council reports 302 alumni funds receiving a total of 
$40,000,000, of which $24,000,000 came from donors other than 
alumni; the alumni themselves gave $16,000,000, plus another $16,- 
000,000 not credited to the fund. Such figures are obviously incom- 
plete, but indicate healthy growth in these “living endowments.” 
Alumnj funds are important for two additional reasons. Corporations, 
before deciding upon their college gifts, often use alumni giving as 
one important measure of the effectiveness of a given college. General 
Electric’s corporate alumnus plan, where the corporation will match 
up to $1,000 the contributions of its employees to their colleges, is 
a graphic illustration of this point. Secondly, bequests constitute a 
substantial portion of philanthropic income, and it is common 
experience that wills are made out in favor of those institutions which 
have been on the testator’s list for regular charitable giving. 

In addition to the importance of annual small gifts, it seems prob- 
able that some colleges have prematurely buried the large donor. It 
is not true that high incomes are no longer common, and while taxes 
at these levels are substantial, gifts to colleges are now tax exempt up 
to 30 per cent of adjusted gross income. As to the survival of large 
incomes, consider these figures: 


Incomes of $50,000 or more 
1929 39,000 
1932 7,000 
1941 ; 19,000 
1951... ....88,000 


2F, Emerson Andrews, Philanthropic Giving, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 
1950, p. 73. 
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After golden 1929 the big donors did nearly disappear in the depth 
of the depression. But in 1951, the latest year for which figures are 
available, incomes of $50,000 or over were more than twice as numer- 
ous as in 1929 and, because of high tax rates and, doubtless, other 
reasons, giving in these brackets has usually been more generous 
than in the 1920's. 

3. What is the fair share that corporations should be asked to assume 
and how can they most effectively give? Corporation giving to all 
charitable purposes has risen from the initial level of $30,000,000 a 
year in the late 1930's, when such gifts first became tax exempt, to a 
plateau of more than $200,000,000 every year since 1944, with a peak of 
$398,600,000 in 1952, reported in February. In a Russell Sage 
Foundation survey ® reflecting 1950 giving, it was found that 40 per 
cent of the sampled corporations gave no money to education in any 
form. Contributions of small corporations to education were nearly 
negligible; those of medium size gave substantially, and often to the 
critical general expense budget of a college in their neighborhood; 
large companies concentrated their educational giving on research, 
with modest amounts for institutional aid, scholarships, and fellow- 
ships. Education received 21 per cent of the total corporation giving. 
If these percentages held for 1952’s approximately $399,000,000, then 
in that year colleges may have received about $67,000,000 from cor- 
porations, distributed in somewhat this fashion: $31,000,000 for insti- 
tutional aid, $25,000,000 for research, $11,000,000 for scholarships and 
fellowships. An additional $18,000,000 classified under education went 

» “American way” agencies, but very little of this amount passed 
through college bursaries. 

In the last several years the colleges, their state-wide associations, 
the Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., and many corpora- 
tion officials have been stressing corporate responsibilities in this area; 
comprehensive figures are not available, but the record has probably 
improved. The Council recently reported on the 1953 giving of 367 
companies, admittedly a somewhat biased sample since the question- 
naire went to 1,080 companies and those failing to reply may often 
have had the poorer contribution records. But for the 367 respondents, 
charitable contributions represented from 0.9 to 2.9 per cent of net 
taxable income for the various asset groups, and 25 per cent of these 
contributions went to the field of education. 

Currently two diverse factors are at work. Corporate recognition 
of its educational responsibilities is growing and should result in rela- 
tively more generous treatment to colleges. The excess profits tax 
has been removed, and this may reduce the giving of some corporations. 

John D. Millett* reported “a good deal of sentiment” among colleges 
that not more than 15 to 20 per cent of educational income should 


8 F. Emerson Andrews, Corporation Giving, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 1952. 


*John D. Millett, Financing — Education in the United States, Columbia University 
Press, New York City, 1952, p. 45§ 
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come from corporations: This is a danger that seems somewhat 
remote. 

4. Can we expect significant help for operating expense funds from 
churches, communities, or private foundations? Church bodies are 
increasingly recognizing financial responsibilities toward their church- 
affiliated colleges. In some Protestant denominations an “educational 
Sunday” is scheduled each year, when college interests are stressed 
and collections in their behalf are taken. Variety is so great in the 
different denominations and faiths that we have no over-all statistics 
to present. 

The community has been covered under questions previously dis- 
cussed in the general sense of aid from local citizens and local business. 
As to the political community, local taxation accounted for 3 per cent 
of receipts for current operations of all colleges. This source of reve- 
nue was negligible for private institutions, but was $71,000,000 for 
public institutions. Nearly the whole amount went to municipal 
colleges and universities or junior colleges maintained primarily to 
serve local students. 

Foundations have made many important contributions to higher 
education, but these have seldom been toward the current operating 
budget. In the first two decades of this century several of them con- 
tributed heavily toward college endowments, often on a matched grant 
basis, under the illusion that endowments could be built to a point 
where they would finance a high percentage of operating costs. But 
operating costs skyrocketed to more than $2,500,000,000, and now 
earnings from endowments accumulated from all sources cover only 
4 per cent of those costs. As Mr. Millett pointed out, although endow- 
ment income of private institutions rose from $59,000,000 in 1930 to 
$84,000,000 in 1950, income per student dropped in the same period 
from $122 in 1930 to $76 in 1950. 

All the foundations together have only between 3 and 4 cents of the 
philanthropic dollar to spend; in the perspective of present educa- 
tional costs, foundations cannot contribute significantly through addi- 
tions to endowment, and few of them any longer make that attempt. 
The present pattern includes supporting research projects within the 
universities, studies of higher education itself, scholarships and fellow- 
ships, or sometimes aid to a special department for a project ot 
interest to the foundation. Grants in many of these fields have im- 
portant results for education, but few of them contribute toward 
reducing operating deficits. 

Some 5,000 foundations now exist. They have a total endowment of 
perhaps $4,900,000,000, and an annual income approaching $250, 
000,000. Education was a major interest with 48 per cent of the foun- 
dations in a recent sampling, but with their limited resources and 
special interests they are unlikely to contribute substantially to the 
tremendous operating budget of higher education. But no general 
statement holds true in this field of infinite variety. The numerous 
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small foundations are substantially incorporated private donors, and 
many of them will give modest amounts for current needs. 

5. What share may government at all its levels properly assume? 
Table 2 presents data on government contributions to higher educa- 
tion at four-year intervals from 1940 through the school year ending 
in 1952. Comparison is made with total educational and general in- 
come, which corresponds with receipts for current operation after 
subtraction of auxiliary enterprises (a self-balancing item) and several 
other non-educational items. 


TABLE 2.—Contributions to Higher Education for Federal, State, and Local 
Governments at Four-Year Periods, 1940 to 1952. 


Dollar figures in millions 


School Total educational & general income 

year 

ending Federal State Local Total Amount Per cent from 
Govt. government 


1940.......... § 39 $151 $24 $ 214 $ 571 37 
1944 308 175 27 510 864 - 59 
1948 ‘)) e 352 48 926 1,538 60 
1952 451° 611 72 1,134 2,021 56 





*Includes $365,000,000 for veterans’ education 

> Includes $147,000,000 for veterans’ education 

SOURCE: Biennial Survey of Education, 1944-1946, and 1946-1948, and Circular 409, 
August, 1954, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Total governmental contributions have increased from $214,000,000 
in 1940 to $1,134,000,000 in 1952, a more than fivefold increase. But 
in the same period educational and general income grew from 
$500,000,000 to more than $2,000,000,000, so that percentage-wise the 
governmental share rose only from 37 per cent in 1940 to a maximum 
of 60 per cent in 1948, a peak year in payments in behalf of veterans. 

Changes within the various levels of government are perhaps best 
expressed as percentages of total educational and general income for 
given years. In 1940 these relationships were: federal, 7 per cent; state, 
26 per cent; local, 4 per cent. In 1952 they had become: federal, 22 
per cent; state, 30 per cent; local, again 4 per cent. Only the federal 
contribution has shown a remarkable increase percentage-wise, and a 
portion of this (one-third of the 22 per cent) represents payments for 
veterans’ education, an item that is rapidly decreasing. 





GROUP 20 RECORDER'S REPORT 
William H. Martin 


Professor of Education, Hampton Institute 


N EXPLORATION Of promising sources which may be tapped by col- 

leges and universities to meet the rising costs of operating 
expenses indicates a need for rethinking the program of fund raising 
and for re-examining time-honored procedures which seem to be too 
inflexible for present-day use. 

Interest in the financial future of these institutions is not restricted 
to educators; fortunately, businessmen are also now exhibiting concern 
about the problem. The founding of the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, Inc., reflects the interest of business leaders who recognize 
the extent of America’s dependence on college educated men and 
women and the difficulty being faced in financing higher education. 
Supported by four well known foundations, the Council does not 
solicit, accept, or disburse funds. Instead, it seeks to stimulate busi- 
ness, industry, and civic leaders to provide financial assistance to 
colleges and universities. The many programs of corporate aid re- 
cently announced pay tribute to the effectiveness of its work. 

Alumni support provides the base for a comprehensive fund-raising 
program which most colleges are finding it advisable to adopt—a pro- 
gram which makes its appeal to all the various constituencies of an 
institution: parents, trustees, friends, community, church, corporations, 
and foundations. Unless a college can demonstrate that it is receiving 
help from its own family—its own graduates—it is in a poor position 
to turn to outside sources for financial assistance. 

In developing alumni loyalty and support, many fruitful approaches 
may be used, depending on the type of institution. It is recognized 
that the approach used with the alumnus who received his bacca- 
laureate degree from an institution may not stimulate an individual 
who received a graduate or professional degree from the same institu- 
tion. The junior college faces special problems here, also, in view 
of the tendency of its graduates to identify themselves with the senior 
college. 

The General Electric Corporate Alumnus program bears eloquent 
testimony to the fact that alumni giving is basic. This plan, in which 
General Electric matches up to $1,000 the contribution of any em- 
ployee to a four-year college from which he holds a degree, is likely 
to be expanded. Moreover, this program can and should form the 
basis for similar programs of other big business concerns. While the 


Nore: Chairman of Group 20 was Witson Compton, President, 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., New York City; resource 
person was Ernest T. STEWART, JR., Executive Secretary, The American 


Alumni Council, Washington, D. C. 
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plan has many laudable features, it is noted that as now operated it 
excludes alumni of junior colleges. 

Instead of relying on large gifts from wealthy philanthropists, most 
colleges are developing fund-raising efforts based on the theory of 
“living endowment.” This idea is predicated upon the viewpoint that 
small gifts from a large number of alumni and friends, given annually, 
are the equivalent of the income from large endowments which col- 
leges have relied on in the past. In addition, it is helpful to encourage 
continuous giving, for experience reveals that donors usually remember 
in their wills institutions to which they have been giving continuously. 
Thus, to stimulate bequests, it is sound for the college to have an active 
“friends of the college” or alumni group. 

Where grants from foundations are concerned, some small institu- 
tions believe that they have been discriminated against as compared 
to the larger institutions. In general, however, there is a trend toward 
equity in giving, particularly for research purposes. Corporations have 
adopted many criteria for giving, based on plant location, the source 
of trained personnel, and the location of markets. State associations 
of private colleges and the United Negro College Fund are helping to 
gain recognition for the fact that colleges are achieving long-range 
social objectives and that the future of the country is, in large measure, 
dependent upon functions performed by higher education. 

Colleges and universities are desperately in need of unrestricted 
funds that may be used for current operations. It is a recognized fact, 
however, that potential donors are less likely to provide such funds, 
because people usually wish to “give to something” specific. To sur- 
mount this difficulty, experience indicates that solicitation of current 
funds for increasing faculty salaries, student scholarships, improvement 
of instruction, or similar purposes is proving somewhat rewarding and 
that funds received are the equivalent of unrestricted money. 

The necessity of raising tuition to secure additional funds is being 
viewed with grave concern. The proposed “Tax Credit Plan To Aid 
Students in Institutions for Higher Learning,” however, is calculated 
to provide some measure of relief. 





GROUP 21 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


How Can an Institution Safeguard the 
Quality of Its Educative Processes 
While Increasing Its Enrollments? 

Albert E. Meder, Jr. 


Dean of Administration, Rutgers University 
The State University of New Jersey 


eee dealing directly with this question let me point out one 
fallacy which I think I see in the disposition of a few institutions 
to deal with the question of safeguarding quality by refusing to in- 
crease their enrollments. There are not many institutions which have 
as yet taken this attitude publicly, although there are a few. Others 
are undoubtedly flirting with the idea. The reason given by those 
institutions which have already announced their desire to maintain 
their present sizes in the face of the increasing demands of the next 
decade or two, at least in all the cases which have come to my attention, 
has been their desire to safeguard the high quality of their education. 
There are signs, however, that even some of the institutions most 
concerned about quality are coming to believe that they must at least 
face the possibility of adjusting their enrollments upward. One par- 
ticular institution which talks with frequency and fervor about its 
high quality—and deservedly so—recently announced in the news- 
papers that it was considering whether it did not have an obligation 
to expand. 

In my opinion it is fallacious for any institution to believe that it 
can safeguard the quality of its educative processes in the next 10 or 
20 years by refusing to expand. There are at least three reasons for 
this. 

The first reason has to do with alumni relations. Most institutions, 
if not all, like to admit sons and daughters of alumni. With the birth 
rate behaving as it has, an institution which refuses to expand will 
almost certainly not be able to admit all the qualified sons and daugh- 
ters of its own alumni who wish to attend. 

This leads into the second consideration. The inability to admit 
alumni sons and daughters will lead to a dissatisfied alumni body, 
and this in turn will make fund raising difficult. By hypothesis, we 
are discussing an institution which has refused to expand. Such an 
institution will almost certainly have great difficulty in securing funds 
from non-alumni sources when it does not show increased enrollment 
in competition with those institutions seeking increased funds on the 
grounds of an increased service load. Hence the institution which 
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remains static with respect to enrollment will tend relatively to be- 
come poorer as compared with other institutions, and perhaps will 
become absolutely poorer as well. 

The final consideration which leads me to believe that an institu- 
tion will be deluding itself if it thinks it can maintain quality by 
refusing to expand is the likelihood that its faculty, in the absence 
of an expanding economy in the institution itself, will be raided to 
supply the tremendous demands of expanding institutions. And I 
think that every institution in this category, namely, the category of 
institutions which will have refused to expand in order to maintain 
quality, will have to admit that the maintenance of educational 
quality will depend upon a stable and competent faculty. 

If these considerations prove to be right at all, educational quality 
will not be safeguarded in an institution merely by refusing to expand. 

It follows, therefore, that educational quality can only be effectively 
safeguarded by those institutions which do increase their enrollments. 
But it does not follow from the argument that educational quality can 
automatically be safeguarded by the expansion of enrollment. Quite 
the contrary, it will require the greatest of effort to maintain educa- 
tional quality in a rapidly expanding institution. 

One reason for this is that to maintain educational quality is a 
difficult task under any circumstance, and requires constant alertness 
on the part of faculties, administrative officers, and governing boards. 
Quality in any enterprise is easily lost. Gresham’s Law does not apply 
only to bad money. Unless constant and unremitting efforts are made 
steadily to improve quality, an educational institution tends to de- 
cline to the level of mediocrity. It will certainly do so if quality is left 
to take care of itself. 

I mean by this statement to suggest that while in what follows I 
shall have in mind the safeguarding of the quality while enrollments 
are increasing, nevertheless what I have to say will in large part be 
applicable to the safeguarding of quality whether or not enrollments 
are increased. 

On what then does educational quality depend? I do not propose 
in this paper to answer this question but instead to suggest seven 
variables of which quality is a function. 

There are four elements in the educative process at least: the stu- 
dent, the professor, the facilities or plant, the student services. I 
deliberately exclude the administration, the governing board, finance, 
and college or university organization, not because these do not affect 
the educative process, but because their effect is ordinarily manifested 
through the first four. I shall expand these four into the seven con- 
siderations previously referred to. 

First, educational quality depends on the student’s mental equip- 
ment and previous preparation. This implies that one factor in safe- 
guarding quality is strict attention to admissions policy. Many insti- 
tutions do not have an admissions policy at all; they merely have 
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admission requirements which may or may not be apposite and 
thoughtfully established. Their policy is simply to admit students 
who meet the requirements. If educational quality is to be safe- 
guarded, more intelligent standards of admission must be set up, 
standards which are relevant to the purpose of the institution, to its 
curricula, and to its constituency. The institution’s admissions staff 
must be made up of educational statesmen, who do not merely count 
units, but evaluate candidates in terms of the purposes of the institu- 
tion, who understand modern admission techniques, and who will 
cheerfully send a student to another institution if that institution 
can better serve that individual student’s needs. 

This principle that educational quality depends on a student’s men- 
tal equipment and previous preparation implies also that colleges and 
universities should take an interest in the secondary schools from 
which their candidates tend to come, understand the programs and 
curricula of those schools, and establish so far as possible genuine 
articulation between the secondary schools feeding the institution and 
the institution of higher education itself. 

Second, educational quality depends on the professors’ skill, train- 
ing, ability, and morale. I do not believe that this point needs to be 
elaborated. Suffice it to say that this implies that one factor in main- 
taining quality is for an institution to have well defined faculty 
personnel policies: that more attention must be given to getting more 
of the best minds into the academic profession; that more attention 
must be given to the program by which the graduate schools train 
faculty members; and increasing attention must be given to orienting 
newcomers to the profession. The professor, we all know, is “a man 
who thinks otherwise.”’ The eccentric professor is not a joke; he is a 
necessity. Nevertheless it is neither necessary nor wise to follow, as 
we so often have, a “sink or swim” policy in inducting young men 
into the profession. 

Third, educational quality depends, or at least is alleged to depend, 
on the ratio between professors and students. This is one of the 
factors considered by the accrediting agencies. I mention it here 
essentially to question it, because I think it is exceedingly unlikely 
that the current ratios between teachers and students in higher educa- 
tion can be maintained. We shall have neither the funds, nor the per- 
sonnel to maintain the | to 12, | to 10, 1 to 7 ratios of which so many 
institutions are so proud. 

As a matter of fact, we probably do not need to maintain these 
ratios. One reason we have had ratios of this order is that our upper 
class courses have been small, not because they necessarily had to be, 
but because most institutions did not have students enough to have 
large upper class courses. On the other hand, I certainly am not im- 
plying that anything can take the place of the teacher dealing with an 
individual student in affecting the real purposes of higher education. 
What I intend to say is that the maintenance of educational quality 
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in the face of increasing enrollments almost certainly implies that 
we shall have to give attention to ways and means—devices, if you 
please—which will extend the professor’s influence over his students. 
So far as I can see, there simply will not be enough professors, no 
matter what we do to try to increase the supply, to distribute them 
among the millions of students who definitely will exist as abundantly 
as we should like. This is one of the critical points to which we must 
give serious attention if the quality of our education is to be main- 
tained at anything like an acceptable level. 

Fourth, educational quality depends upon the teaching load and 
scholarly productivity of the teacher. I have purposely placed these 
somewhat antithetical factors in the same sentence, because one of 
the obvious ways of extending a professor’s influence is to increase his 
teaching load. If this is done, his activity and productivity as a 
scholar will almost certainly drop, maybe not in proportion, but on 
the other hand, maybe more than proportionately. If we wish to 
maintain educational quality, we cannot run the risk of wearing out 
our professors by overloading them to the point where they become 
routine teachers and not scholarly professors. The quality of higher 
education will not be maintained unless our students continue to be 
taught by professors, by men who stand for scholarship and learning 
and the advancement of knowledge. 

One of the reasons for the decline of learning, or perhaps better, 
learnedness, in the secondary school—even though I believe with all 
my heart that the modern secondary school is a thoroughly worth- 
while institution and doing remarkably well, an essential task of 
American democracy, serving all the children of all the people—is 
that our secondary schools are manned nowadays by persons who are 
imbued with the notion that they are teaching children and not sub- 
jects. This is, I believe sincerely, laudable and an important aspect 
of secondary education. I am not criticizing it. I am merely pointing 
out that our secondary schools are no longer places where scholars turn 
out learned pupils. Of course, neither are our colleges, but at least 
there are scholars on the faculties, and we turn out enough learned 
graduates to perpetuate the profession. We must not fail to continue 
to do so. 

Fifth, educational quality is dependent upon the academic facilities 
of the college or university, its classrooms, laboratories, library equip- 
ment. In a sense, this is the least important of all the factors; great 
scholars can work in drafty, unheated rooms and dictated lectures 
can take the place of printed books. But this is inefficient, certainly 
not conducive to the maintenance of quality; in some fields, such as 
the sciences, it is not possible to get along at all without facilities. 
The implication of this factor seems to me to be clear: With insufh- 
cient funds and insufficient staff, there will be a temptation to neglect 
the material facilities in favor of spending limited resources on the 
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human “facilities,” so to speak. But educational quality will suffer 
if this is pushed too far. 

Sixth, the quality of the educational process depends upon student 
personnel services and student morale. High quality education will 
not go on if students are living in overcrowded dormitories, are unable 
to secure inexpensive, well balanced meals, cannot receive adequate 
counseling, are disturbed by the way in which their institution is run, 
feel it necessary to spend their time in reforming student government, 
fraternities, and more besides. Again, there is the danger that funds 
will be diverted from these vital purposes to what may be considered 
the more vital needs—the provision of adequate faculty. But manning 
the classroom at the expense of the dean of students’ staff is apt to be 
fallacious, and to impair educational quality through lowered student 
morale. 

Seventh, and finally, educational quality is determined by the 
nature of the curricula. I shall not elaborate on this statement at all. 
Curricula differ; that is good. Faculties have different notions of how 
best to educate their students; this too is good. Let us beware that an 
overworked faculty does not cease to pay attention to the problems 
of the curriculum, does not fail to tinker with the curriculum at least 
at the time that copy for the annual catalogue is due, and most impor- 
tant of all, that the younger, newer members of the faculty are not 
forced into a mold established by those who may tend to look backward 
rather than forward. 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasize again what I said at the 
beginning—that it does not seem to me that the problem of maintain- 
ing high educational quality is a problem which faces us only because 
we are facing greatly increased enrollments. It is a problem which is 
with us now, would be with us were enrollments declining rather than 
increasing, and requires continuous and unremitting attention. It will 
be aggravated by increasing enrollments, principally because the re- 
lationship between supply and demand in the academic world will 
have been rudely and rapidly disturbed. It will become more difficult 
to solve because good teachers, good administrators, and excellent 
facilities will be in relatively short supply. It will not, however, differ 
very much in kind from the problem of maintaining the quality of 
education in more normal times, whatever they are, though it may 
differ in degree. 

The solution of any such educational problem is likely to require 
funds; it is sure to require hard thinking; but what it needs most of all 
is devotion. I do not believe that higher education in America has 
as yet lost, or gives any sign of losing, its spirit of dedication and 
devotion. I have confidence, therefore, that the problem of how to 
safeguard the quality of the educative process will be solved because, 
trite though it may be, “where there is a will, there is a way.” 
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GROUP 21 RECORDER'S REPORT 
Roy Armstrong 


Director of Admissions, University of North Carolina 


HE colleges and universities are faced with a task involving a 
T doubling of population in the past 50 years, four million 
births per year, and an ever-increasing percentage of college attend- 
ance. Never before in history has education—elementary, secondary, 
college and university—been faced with a job of planning and doing 
in a time so short. The further problem of safeguarding the quality 
of the educative processes along with the expansion necessary to pro- 
vide for the increasing enrollments adds to the challenge. However, 
the problem of maintaining the quality of its educative processes is 
not a problem borne of the tidal wave of students. The problem of 
quality in education is with us now, would be present in face of 
declining enrollments, but it is aggravated by the deluge of students 
facing us. Our recognized ever-growing scarcity of good teachers and 
good administrators, and the ever-growing insufficiency of facilities 
make the solution of the problem more difficult. 

There are three main areas upon which the educative processes in 
our colleges and universities depend: (1) the student; (2) the pro- 
fessor; and (3) the academic facilities or plant. 


The Student 


As a rising population increases the number of applications for ad- 
mission to college, there will be a proportionate increase in the num- 
ber of students qualified for and seeking a college education. Colleges 
have a responsibility to accept and train such students to the absolute 
limit of capacity and facilities, but quality in education demands that 
the colleges do not go beyond such limits. An observance of the limits 
of capacity and facilities in our colleges will require increasing and 
continuing attention to a more selective admissions policy and more 
attention to the superior students. A challenging program to the 
superior student attracts more superior students and adds to the 
quality of each institution. Educational quality may be safeguarded by 
the administration of intelligent admission standards, keeping in mind 
the aim and purpose of the institution. 


The Professor 


The increasing proportionate shortage of faculty in relation to the 
increase in the number of students creates a situation which makes it 
necessary to utilize more effectively the professorial time. This can 
be done by freeing the professor from many “housekeeping duties,” 
releasing him for more research, and using his time and talents for 
tasks creative and imaginative. 





Note: Chairman of Group 21 was THEopore M. Hessurcu, C.S.C., 
President, University of Notre Dame. 
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Wise planning on the part of the professor can enable him to be 
more than one man through the use of teaching fellows, graduate 
assistants, and superior undergraduates. Experiments have shown that 
the “traditional” ratio between professors and students can be in- 
creased through the use of new techniques. 


Expanding Academic Facilities 

Some of the private institutions have a particular job to perform 
and should not expand their facilities. The chief burden of expansion 
will fall on the public institutions, and on the municipal and state- 
supported junior colleges. Greater utilization of present classroom 
facilities calls for a greater number of faculty members. 


GROUP 22 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


Ways of Motivating the Superior 
Student’ 


Edward S. Jones 
Professor of Psychology, University of Buffalo 


ale a student who had finished a year and a half of college 


resigned from a full four-year scholarship because of what he 
called great disappointment with the kind of teaching he had had. 
He was obviously a very superior person, who felt that he was wasting 
time, because the impersonal teaching and the motivation for ad- 
vanced study were inferior. I do not know the full details of this case, 
but I understand that the boy was doing very well from the viewpoint 
of grades up to the time he resigned. 

This case suggests several points. First, large college classes are 
usually set for the average or even the low-average student; the teacher 
wants to be sure that everyone understands him. Secondly, the range 
of ability in students entering most colleges is very wide, and yet is 
disregarded in the avoidance of homogeneous grouping of students 
according to ability because of what are called “practical difficulties” 
of registration. Thirdly, our college counseling is often concentrated 
on the weak and the low-average student; the superior man has no 
trouble, we feel, hence, is slighted or ignored. 

A major problem of the colleges is to identify the gifted. The wide- 
spread use of objective measures of achievement and aptitude testing 
makes this apparently quite simple, but there are signs that we place 
too exclusive emphasis on these measures, particularly on the factor 
of speed. Terman and others have shown that age is an important 
indicator. Nearly all of the really gifted in any group were the 

1 This paper introduced the discussion topic, “How can an institution develop an effective 


program to meet the needs of the gifted student, especially at a time of increasing 
enrollments ?” 
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younger members of the group. A recent study at the University of 
Buffalo suggests that young graduates—those under 21—are more likely 
to be successful than those of average age who get higher grades and 
score better on aptitude tests. Success is based on earning power and 
judgments of people who knew them. Perhaps we should attend more 
to hobbies and other outside activities, or to signs of emotional 
maturity. At least the Portland, Oregon, studies in connection with 
Reed College suggest the importance of discussion seminars with able 
high school students to improve their mental and moral outlooks, 
before any attempts at acceleration. The material collected by Dael 
Wolfle for the Commission on Human Resources indicates that less 
than 50 per cent of young people with IQ’s over 135 are selected by, 
and finally graduate from, colleges. 

Perhaps we are doing fairly well already with the abler students in 
some parts of the country. Traditionally, we have a national system. 
A few highly endowed colleges with superior instructional staffs offer 
many scholarships. Some would argue that anyone in these select 
institutions is getting a superior education, and because of competition 
with other able minds is likely to be well stimulated. 

The combined study of three private schools and three highly en- 
dowed universities, under the title “General Education in School and 
College,” tends to raise doubts about this system as fully satisfactory. 
Many of the abler students admitted a great deal of overlapping in 
content between secondary school and college, an apparent waste of 
time. There is also the point that many students of high ability could 
not afford to attend such institutions even if full tuition were granted, 
because of the living expenses. They have to live either at home or 
attend smaller colleges where living expenses are lower. 

The time and the expense factors are very important for many 
young men, particularly those who plan to enter scientific research 
or the professions. Why spend four full years in college for a degree 
when there are four or more years of professional training yet to go, 
unless it is necessary. 

It is, in part, then, to remove unnecessary duplication of material, 
in part, to reduce time and expense, that a new system seems to be 
emerging, that of allowing able students to take college level exami- 
nations for credit, for work done over and beyond that required for 
high school graduation. Ohio State University and the University of 
Buffalo and a few other places have been using this method for many 
years, and find it reasonably practical. The group of 12 colleges 
experimenting under the Ford Foundation allotment for “School and 
College Studies on Admission with Advance Study” are now in the 
process of using the same methods in modified form. In the former 
cases, all examining has been done by the departments of the colleges 
concerned; in the latter, I believe, all examining is managed under 
committees set up to operate jointly for all the colleges, but the actual 
pass or fail line is determined by each college separately. 
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But, of course, examining for college credit must be handled with 
limits, and rigid controls. Otherwise, it could easily become a run- 
away technique of cheapening college work and the entire educational 
program of an institution. For the time being, at least, it seems desir- 
able to stick to the unit and credit systems of accounting, as those 
institutions which have set up their own standards of evaluation quite 
apart from credits have not been cordially acclaimed from the outside, 
Finally, any college level accrediting must be over and above high 
school graduation requirements. 

Other controls or aids seem necessary to make such an examining 
system work effectively. There should be syllabi or outlines of courses 
made readily available. There should also be some opportunity for 
counseling and motivating the proper students either in very small 
groups or individually. General talks before large high school audi- 
ences can be ineffectual and misleading, since one must aim only at 
the superior, and not befog the average mind. Finally, I believe it is 
essential, for the best results, to have a representative of the college 
who circulates around the faculties of high schools which are most apt 
to send students. If superior teachers understand and appreciate the 
advantages of getting their best students ready for such examinations, 
they can excite real enthusiasm. In a sense, the top level high school 
teacher is the key to the entire program, and this type of teacher must 
be informed and catered to with all types of help he or she may need. 
In our Buffalo area, with several hundred teachers involved in 50 or 
more high schools from which we get nearly all of our students, there 
are perhaps only 35 or 40 teachers who have understood and valued 
this program. They alone encourage and nurture educationally nearly 
all of our superior students who prepare for college credit examining. 

Another approach to the problem of caring for the superior student 
is that of improving instruction, or managing the classrooms so that 
unusually able students are highly motivated. The most obvious 
measure seems to be that of encouraging homogeneous grouping of 
superior students in separate sections, which are kept small and 
handled as seminars or on a discussion basis. In a few places, this 
seems to be working well, usually in only one or two courses on a 
campus, perhaps freshman English or beginning mathematics. Why 
is not this method more uniformly adopted? In the average college 
or university, I suppose it is a matter of scheduling. Those who are 
bright in one subject are not necessarily bright in something else; 
hence, high level seminars are bound to conflict. If there are general 
education core courses which everyone must take, the breakdown of 
able people into separate sections becomes easier, but other so-called 
practical difficulties arise. For example, superior teachers of these 
courses may have their own strong time preferences, which conflict 
with over-all college scheduling. 

Another difficulty which sometimes arises is that superior students 
find out when they are put into superior sections that they must work 
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much harder, for the same hours of credit. In the vernacular, they 
are “being gypped,” and this would not be so bad except that other- 
wise they might take more subjects with extra hours and graduate at 
an earlier date. We have this difficulty with our Great Books course, 
allowed only for very able students at the University of Buffalo. If a 
premedic is admitted to this course, he soon finds that he must put 
in over twice the time required for the preparation of our regular 
freshman English. This interferes with the work he might be doing 
in biology or chemistry, both of which seem more essential to him 
than English. 

There seems to be the need of somehow playing fair with our able 
students. Granted, marks and credits do not adequately define a 
college education; still, they are the legal tender, so to speak, or a 
basis of accounting for their education. No fancy moralistic denounc- 
ing of the credit system can relieve the situation entirely, but there 
are some aids in the direction of rewarding the superior person. 

First, a superior student may be told that he will graduate in the 
honors or tutorial program, and that this mark of distinction will 
serve him when he wants to enter a graduate or professional school. 
This may well be true in a very few institutions which have the money 
to handle tutorial work on a high plane; but it may become almost 
meaningless under other conditions, i.e., when the faculty morale is 
low and the tutoring deteriorates for lack of administrative enthusiasm 
or because of overloading of instructional hours. 

Secondly, there is a chance that special sections could be made to 
work with a differential credit system. This is what helps to make 
our Great Books course preferred by most good students at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo; we allow four hours of credit for three hours of 
classroom attendance. Some institutions, I am told, have tried allow- 
ing extra credits in regular courses for more outside reading than is 
normally required. This, I believe, is a real possibility even in large 
classes. The type of reading may be greatly in excess of the usual text- 
book diet; it may include the coverage of several basic source or 
reference books which give an historical or realistic experimental 
approach to the subject. Some colleges try to get away from textbooks 
entirely because they feel that the treatment is too abstract and does 
not encourage thinking on the part of the student as much as the 
reading of original sources. I have recently had something to do with 
two graduate students from western universities. Neither has had 
anything but a textbook course in psychology, which was their major 
subject. Why should we not have differential credits—for amount of 
coverage—just as we now have differential quality grades. Perhaps 
state boards governing certification and diploma privileges, or regional 
educational accrediting associations, would frown seriously on such 
efforts, but I feel that is one of the ways to motivate superior students 


on a realistic basis. 
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I once talked to the dean of a high level college who decried any 
sort of extra credit, whether by examination or by special extra assign- 
ments. He said we have examinations which any student can take, 
on the basis of which he can enroll in the more advanced courses, 
but with no extra credit. I asked him just how many students had 
taken advantage of this system, and he admitted that it was seldom 
done. 

The problem of counseling the superior student is becoming a tick- 
lish one in many college circles because of the varied meanings of 
counseling, and because of the expensiveness of it, when it is well done. 
Just as we are passing out of the era of unspecialized college adminis- 
tration in other fields, where any educated person is supposed to be 
able to operate a budget or to conduct public relations, we are also 
beginning to train and use highly specialized personnel counselors, 
whose business it is to identify, motivate, and advise students in regard 
to their basic study skills or social traits. Nearly always these counsel- 
ors operate primarily for the low-average or the probation-level stu- 
dents; there is no time left for the able. 

But, one can find plenty of problems in the counseling of the very 
able; they are just different problems from those of marginal people. 
I believe it can be shown that such counseling is worth while. The 
study of Rothney and Roens in 1950 called “Guidance of American 
Youth” showed that 53 per cent of a fairly able group of high school 
graduates who had been counseled on college attendance moderately, 
later attended college, whereas only 36 per cent of a group similar in 
ability and cultural status who were not so counseled attended college. 
We find in our follow-up studies at the University of Buffalo that, in a 
high percentage of cases, former very able students who have taken 
our “Anticipatory Examinations” for college credit say they were 
helped immeasurably in their life careers by Mr. Wagner or Mr. Ort- 
ner from our college personnel office. Either definite suggestions were 
given on courses or on stimulating extra-curricular and occupational 
outlets, or strong encouragement and morale building, which was just 
as helpful. 

Again, I think we should realize it is the upper 5 per cent of high 
school graduates—those with 1Q’s above 135 many of whom are not 
attending any college—who benefit most by thoughtful, well informed 
counseling. Not merely financial help should be involved; here is the 
cream of potential national intelligence. These youngsters can be used 
in a very large range of occupations; they are needed socially for the 
professions, for scientific research, and for high executive positions. 
Adequate information and planning, perhaps aptitude testing, and 
contacts with their parents are due them. 

In summary, we should consider special aids for the superior stu- 
dents who attend our colleges. In addition to identifying them and 
awarding scholarships, they should be given extra motivation accord- 
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ing to their ability in the classroom. They should be encouraged to get 
extra credit by examination for some acceleration and they need coun- 
seling for academic planning and personality development. 


GROUP 22 RECORDER'S REPORT 


Sister Mary Timothea, O.P. 
President, Rosary College 


T HE gifted student cannot be defined in restricted terms. Broadly 
stated, the definition of a gifted student should include all that 
goes to make up the complete person: intellectual integrity, ability, 
and maturity, as well as social and emotional stability. Evidently these 
qualities will vary in degree in the gifted, but they should exist suffi- 
ciently to enable such a student to accomplish with relative ease and 
excellence what is required of him, thus leaving him more than the 
usual amount of leisure time. Consequently, he should be identified, 
his strong and weak points noted, and special opportunities provided 
for him in the college program. 

The identification of the gifted student demands the employment 
of a variety of diagnostic indications. Prudence dictates the use of 
tests with reservations since most tests overemphasize the speed factor. 
Besides, in many cases there is a low correlation between American 
Council on Education scores and the measure of success in later life. 
In the case of women students, however, there is a higher correlation. 
For various reasons a student can rate a high score on the American 
Council on Education tests and yet never do good work. This may be 
due to lack of motivation on the part of the instructor, or to a more 
complex cause. In some instances the student may find that he does 
not have to work up to capacity in certain courses. As a result he does 
not exert himself and eventually joins the group of lost potential 
scholars. 

Rank in class in high school, too, is not a completely dependable 
index to a student’s future performance. While in the majority of 
cases rank in class does evidence potentiality, nevertheless it should 
be accepted with reservations unless the academic standing of the 
school is well known. Recommendations of interested teachers and 
counselors and interviews conducted by experienced college personnel 
officers may often serve to identify gifted students rather accurately. 

In making decisions regarding the intellectual future of students, 
age is an important factor. As a general rule, younger college grad- 
uates are more successful later in life than older ones, who may have 
scored better on aptitude tests or secured higher grades. 

Note: Chairman of Group 22 was Freperick H. BURKHARDT, Presi- 
dent, Bennington College. 
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Scholarships for very able students constitute only one factor in the 
development of a group of select college students. Today there is not 
a sufficient number of scholarships to take care of gifted students. 
Even if the financial problem were equated in the future, the present 
national pattern would not solve the problem. Skillful guidance 
toward college will help to overcome lack of interest in higher educa- 
tion and also, in some cases, lack of appreciation of such education on 
the part of the student’s family. 

The selection of very able students by highly endowed colleges may 
present an emotional problem. Many of these young people excel 
in their preparatory school group. Once in college, they find keen 
competition and, as a result, may become victims of tension. This is 
one reason why emotional maturity is so important. Effective coun- 
seling may tide the young person over this crisis and help him to 
make the most of his natural gifts. 

The program of advanced credit, via examinations, for especially 
able students is the focus of attention in many colleges today.? Close 
supervision of any plan adopted is essential and necessitates the co- 
operation of high school and college instructors and administrators. 
The number of courses taken for advanced credit should normally be 
few, probably not more than three at the most. The successful use of 
examinations for advanced credit depends in large part on the careful 
preparation of syllabi by college instructors for the use of interested 
high school teachers and their gifted students, on independent work 
programs, on regular checking of work, on counseling that will safe- 
guard the student from overemphasis on study to the detriment of his 
social adjustment, and on guidance in regard to careers and oppor- 
tunities. 

Once the student who has secured advanced credit has entered 
college, the authorities will need to guard against excessive concen- 
tration in one field. Instead he should be encouraged to broaden his 
knowledge by cutting across a number of fields. An enriched program, 
too, will prove exhilarating and lessen the tendency to become bored, 
which follows work that is too easy. The college may also provide for 
gifted students by sectioning according to ability, by acceleration, 
core programs, independent study under guidance, honors courses, 
and counseling. Where college regulations permit the instructor, who 
recognizes superior ability in a student, to rise above the credit system 
and advance that student without counting units, much will be gained. 
Tutorial work is highly profitable but, unfortunately, expensive. Co- 
curricular activities, including forums, debates, musical and theatrical 
performances, and creative work in the arts have an important place 
in the education of the very able student since he has a tendency 
to concentrate too exclusively on scholastic work. This problem neces- 
sitates special counseling. 


2 Edward S. Jones and Gloria K. Ortner, College Credit by Examination, The University 
of Buffalo Studies, Vol. 21, No. 3, January 1954. 
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Since many institutions today are working on limited budgets, pro- 
grams for gifted students may be implemented without extra expense 
to the college or university by combining honors work with existing 
courses, reducing the number of course offerings, and utilizing the 
efforts of faculty members who are interested in sponsoring and moti- 
vating students of unusual ability. 

In the final analysis, the deeply interested, well informed high school 
teacher or college instructor can in his daily or frequent contacts with 
his students, discover those that are gifted and point the way to the 
best utilization of talents and the most profitable employment of 
opportunities. While group counseling, both before and after regis- 
tration, is helpful, personal interest in and work with the individual 
student pay big dividends whether in the field of science, the pro- 
fessions, or the liberal arts. 


GROUP 23 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


What Factors Should Be Considered 
by an Institution in Determining Its 


Staff Needs? 


James B. Enochs 


Specialist in State College Curricula 
California State Department of Education 


ee of staff needs is one of those problems which keeps 
the so-called ivory tower of higher education from being an ivory 
tower. True, a certain amount of dreaming about numbers on the 
staff does occur: the idea of a student on one end of a log, a teacher 
on the other, has a certain glamor which has beguiled nearly every 
teacher and administrator in the land. Finally, however, the dream 
fades in the light of hard budgetary facts; the administrator and his 
staff turn to wrestling with the questions: How many teachers are 
needed at this college? How may that need be justified, both to our- 
selves and to those who set the budget? 

It is the purpose of this paper to suggest some of the factors which 
should be considered by an institution in determining its staff needs, 
and then to describe a method by which one group of institutions has 
sought to apply these factors to their situation. At the outset, it should 
be made clear that the discussion in this paper is limited to the staff 
needed for instructional purposes and for those functions of education 
stemming from instruction—research, community service, and continu- 
ation education. Stated negatively, this analysis is not concerned with 
determining administrative, fiscal, library, or clerical staff needs, 
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although the method of determining instructional staff needs, through 
an analysis of work load, might be applied, with modification, to 
other needs. 

A review of the literature on the question of determining staff needs 
reveals that most of the published thinking on this problem has re- 
volved around a student-teacher ratio concept. In other words, student 
numbers have evidently been seen as the determining factor with re- 
spect to staff. Such a conclusion is not entirely justified, because dis- 
cussions of student-teacher ratios always point out that many factors 
other than “number of students” must be considered. 

Staffing Higher Education, Volume IV of the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education, discusses ‘Faculty Personnel 
Required” as a section of Chapter I. On page 9 of the report appears 
this statement: 


. . . There is no particular sanctity about any student-teacher 
ratio. The ideal relationship can be determined only through con- 
sideration of several factors: the level of education which is being 
discussed, the changing relationships of teaching and research, the 
subject-matter field, the availability of special professional serv- 
ices, and the adequacy of clerical and other assistance. 


The report leaves these other factors at this point, and by a process of 
comparison of student-teacher ratios in 289 “‘strong” institutions of 
higher education as of 1945, arrives at recommended ratios as follows: 


13th and 14th grades 20 students per faculty member 
15th and 16th grades 13 students per faculty member 
Graduate and professional 10 students per faculty member 


Similarly, Mr. Woodburne? discusses problems with respect to de- 
termining staff needs. Much of his discussion centers around student 
population, therefore emphasizes student-teacher ratio, but he also 
discusses such factors as the character of the student body, the non- 
static nature of institutions of higher education, differentiation be- 
tween subdivisions in a single institution, and growing needs at the 
level of graduate instruction. One conclusion of Mr. Woodburne 
is significant for this paper: 

. . « In fact, almost every institution, whether college or univer- 
sity, has a different function and different traditions from every 
other. This difference should make it clear that no college or 
university can borrow, unchanged, patterns of practice or policy 
from those whom it admires. . . . The solution in any phase, 
but particularly in terms of long-range plans affecting the staff, 
must be developed in light of the conditions which exist on each 
campus, both financial and educational.? 

~ 4 Lloyd 8. Woodburne, Faculty Personnel Policies in Higher Education, Chapter 8, “Staff 


Planning,” Harper and Bros., New York City, 1950, pp. 151-175. 
2 Ibid., pp. 153-154. 
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The problem, then, is to suggest those factors which any institution 
should take into account in determining its individual staff needs. 
The following seven factors seem important and will be briefly dis- 
cussed: (1) the function or functions of the institution; (2) the 
philosophy of education generally practiced in the institution; (3) the 
size of the student body; (4) the character of the student body; (5) 
differences in class size and in methods of instruction; (6) the reason- 
able load which a faculty member can be expected to carry; and 
(7) the financial resources of the institution. 

The function of an institution is the first factor in determining staff 
needs because from that function stem the considerations which may 
be given to the other factors. The function of some institutions is 
quite specific: to prepare persons for a certain profession or occupa- 
tion, to give the kind of education desired by a certain individual or 
group, to meet the needs of particular segments of society. On the 
other hand, an institution may have a very broad general function, 
for example, “to meet the needs of the state and its youth for higher 
education,” which includes many more specific functions—general edu- 
cation, broad cultural education, specialized professional education, 
research, adult education, et cetera. Between thése two extremes are, 
of course, all those variations of function which make the pattern and 
strength of higher education in the United States. 

At first glance, it might appear that staff needs will vary in direct 
relation to variety of functions—the broader the scope of activities, 
the greater the need. By and large this is probably true, for if all 
students are required to proceed through a more or less rigid curric- 
ulum, the less they spread out into numerous specialized courses 
requiring special staff. 

This is not always or entirely true. An institution may have a very 
specific function with a rigid curriculum required of nearly all students 
and yet have an educational philosophy that close student-teacher 
relationships are important in the educative process. In such case, that 
institution will feel a need for more staff than its actual teaching cur- 
riculum would seem to require. By the same token, an institution 
with a multiplicity of functions may believe that education, partic- 
ularly at the lower division level, proceeds just as well in the mass as 
in the smaller group. For the curriculum similar to that of the spe- 
cialized institution, it is likely that such a general institution will 
require a smaller staff. At the same time, the larger institution may 
at the upper division or graduate level have specialized needs seeming 
to require fewer students per teacher. Or, another institution may 
have a belief that its primary purpose is fundamental research, in 
which case its staff needs will be increased in proportion to the amount 
of time released for research purposes. Still another institution may 
believe so strongly in the “learn-by-doing” process of education that it 
will require a large staff to furnish adequate supervision of such 
learning experiences. 
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From this brief discussion it is clear that function and philosophy 
of an institution are inseparable. It is also apparent that these two 
factors do influence staff needs to such an extent that any institution 
must seek clear definition of its function and philosophy in deter- 
mining its staff needs. 

The function and philosophy of an institution will, of course, have 
decided effect upon other factors relative to staff needs. Size of the 
student body will to some extent at least be determined by the philos- 
ophy of education which an institution holds. The importance of the 
size of the student body in determining staff needs is, however, so 
apparent that little more need be said about it. Students, few or many, 
hundreds or thousands, are there and must be taken care of. How that 
is done will be determined by consideration of other factors. 

If size were the only characteristic of a student body, the problem 
would be somewhat simplified. Other characteristics, however, must 
be taken into account. Students have intelligence, interests, and am- 
bitions, all at varying degrees of intensity and strength. While the 
college has its own purposes, it must also seek to meet some of the 
purposes of its students, or at least seek to bring student and college 
purposes more or less into agreement. The level and the type of 
instruction in an institution will inevitably be somewhat affected by 
the character of its student body. As levels of ability vary from one 
institution to another, as interests and ambitions of students show a 
wide variety, so will staff needs have to vary in meeting these multiple 
student needs. 

So also will staff needs vary, depending upon the predominant level 
of instruction. The lower division junior college will have different 
needs from the four-year institution. Likewise, the institution which 
concentrates upon upper division and/or graduate study will express 
requirements different from those of the junior college or the four- 
year liberal arts college. 

Just as size and character of a student body are affected by philoso- 
phy and function, so all four of these factors relate themselves to a 
consideration of class size and methods of instruction. Some institu- 
tions will insist upon relatively small classes throughout their pro- 
grams. Other institutions will have large classes at the lower division 
and small classes at the upper division. Still other colleges will vary 
class size in relation to subject matter, or they may attempt to handle 
the educative process through a combination of large lecture plus 
small discussion groups. In other instances, class size may vary in 
relation to professorial preferences: some teachers prefer a large audi- 
ence, others like a chatty seminar. In any case, decisions as to class 
size are going to affect staff needs—the greater the number of small 
classes, the larger the instructional staff. 

Having considered those institutional factors which affect staff needs, 
it is now surely time to turn to the case of the instructor himself. 
Given these functions, this philosophy, this student body, and this 
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curriculum, the question is: How much of all this can any one instruc- 
tor be expected to carry? Shall his load be measured in hours per 
week, student-contact hours, or units of credit? How much time shall 
be allowed for preparation? Shall time for advising with students and 
serving on committees be counted as a part of the load? What pro- 
visions shall be made for the instructor to carry on research in his 
chosen field? How shall the public service load be taken into account? 
How much assistance will the instructor have? Will he be expected 
to be his own secretary, clerk, record-keeper, maker and scorer of 
tests? Will the science instructor have assistants to set up experiments 
and to help with laboratory instruction? Will the freshman English 
instructor have reader help or will he be expected to grade all the 
compositions he requires? 

These are questions which must be answered by any institution 
concerning the work load of the individual instructor. The answers 
in many cases will be somewhat determined from a consideration of 
previous factors, but at least the question of staff needs does depend 
upon the load which can be carried by one instructor. In emergencies 
of the present and past instructors have carried loads far beyond a 
reasonable level of expectancy. Such situations cannot continue, else 
institutions run the danger of losing that resource upon which their 
ultimate effectiveness depends. 

The last of the factors to be considered is the financial resources 
available to the institution. This is without doubt a limiting factor. 
Even in state institutions only so much money is available, and most 
of us are not too anxious to see taxes raised in order to provide more 
money. We just wish that more of the available would come our way! 

Be that as it may, it seems likely that every one of the previous 
factors must be reviewed in terms of available resources. The functions 
of an institution may have to be limited, in order that a good job on 
one or two functions can be done rather than a poor job on too many 
functions. The size of the student body may have to be held at a maxi- 
mum level or even curtailed, in order to offer adequate educational 
opportunities to those students who do enroll. The student body 
may have to be selected more carefully in terms of institutional func- 
tions, leaving to other institutions the responsibility for fulfilling 
different purposes. Class sizes, methods of instruction, and teacher 
load may all have to be examined in terms of available funds. And 
finally, of course, it may be necessary to wage the battle for more funds. 
If, however, these other factors have been carefully studied, and if 
supporting arguments and evidence have been secured for the posi- 
tions taken, then educational institutions are in a much better posi- 
tion to wage the battle for additional resources with which to meet 
their responsibilities. 

In California we have seen the good results of such investigation 
and study. Prior to three years ago, the California state colleges (now 
ten in number) waged a yearly battle over student-teacher ratio. To 
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understand the intensity and length of this battle, something of the 
state’s budgetary processes should be known. Suffice it to say, how- 
ever, that college budgets are begun in March, presented to the de- 
partment of education in September, and then go through a long 
period of examination and review involving the department of fi- 
nance, the legislative auditor, the legislature and several of its 
committees and subcommittees. The student-teacher ratio was one 
of the items which always came in for debate before budgets were 
finally approved, more than a year after the colleges had started to 
prepare them. 

The shortcomings of the ratio approach were noted: 

1. It is difficult to decide upon an adequate ratio: 

a. Should it be one teacher for 19 students, for 18 students, for 
15, or how many? Why, whatever the number? 

b. How much should the ratio vary in relation to the size of the 
college? 

c. How much should the ratio vary in relation to the level of 
study—lower division, upper division, graduate? 

2. Based entirely upon student numbers, a ratio tends to encourage 
an undue emphasis upon quantity of students. 

3. The mathematical operation of a ratio results in automatic 
increases or decreases in staff which may not be justifiable or desirable. 

Recognizing these shortcomings and faced with rigorous review, the 
state department of finance, the state department of education, 
and the colleges worked on possible approaches to staffing which would 
be more efficient. Out of this work evolved a new staffing formula. 
The basic idea of the formula is that it allows staff in relation to the 
total work load of the college: the number of units of instructional 
work which the college must offer in order to fulfill its approved func- 
tions and to offer reasonable educational opportunities to the students 
who attend. The total work load is then divided by the work load per 
individual instructor in order to determine the number of teaching 
positions necessary for a college. In its simplest form, the formula 
then reads: 


N= 
WwW 


Where: 


N Number of teachers needed 
W = Total work load of the college 
w = work load per individual instructor 


In order to make the formula work, it has, of course, been defined 
in much greater detail. In practice it looks like this: 
Formula: 
(CatVa) + (Co4Ve) 13 4 (Co4Ve) 1.5 + (Ca4Va) 6 4 (Co4Ve) 8 
N a= 
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Where: 


N Total number of faculty 
C Approved courses 
C, = Classes meeting | hour for | unit of credit 
C,, = Classes meeting 2 hours for | unit of credit 
C. = Classes meeting 3 hours for | unit of credit 
C, = Coaching major sports; more than 3 hours for | unit 
of credit 
C,. = Coaching minor sports; supervision of dramatic and 
journalism productions; more than 3 hours for | unit 
of credit 
Factors of 1.3, 1.5, 6, and 3 are used in an attempt to 
equalize faculty load as related to type of instruction. 
Additional sections of approved courses 
Allowance for supervisory staff 
Directed teaching: 1 teacher per 25 students 
Other field work, theses, et cetera: 1 teacher per 36 students 
Faculty work load in units of student credit, based on work 
week of 45 hours: 
12 hours teaching + 24 hours preparation, grading papers, 
et cetera, or 
18 hours teaching + 18 hours preparation, grading papers, 
et cetera, or 
24 hours teaching + 12 hours preparation, grading papers, 
et cetera, and 
9 hours advising, committee work, et cetera 


Under each of the approved course categories, additional subhead- 
ings define class size as related to subject, type of instruction, and 
available facilities. Furthermore, the course offerings of each depart- 
ment have been classified as to the category in which each course falls 
—large lecture, lecture discussion, lecture composition, education 
workshop, art laboratory, et cetera. Basic to operation of the formula 
is a continuing program of curriculum study which seeks to insure 
that the course offerings (the work load) of the colleges are necessary 
in terms of their functions and purposes. 

The first request for staff using this formula approach was presented 
to the department of finance and the legislature in the fall of 1952. 
While there were many searching questions about various elements in 
the formula and their application in the colleges, the hearings were 
a far cry from the old bickering about teacher-student ratios. Though 
the requests were large, they were approved, since the colleges had 
obtained evidence to support their requests. One other formula re- 
quest has been passed; a third is now before the legislature. It is 
significant that requests are being approved as submitted. 

The formula is not perfect, even for the California state colleges. 
This spring evidence is being gathered to support several revisions 
and modifications. It is also quite clear that this formula could not 
be used, unchanged, by any other institutions. Some colleges will 
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think that the load per instructor is too high or too low; some will 
be concerned that no provision is made for research or public 
service; others will believe that the factors 1.3, 1.5, 6, and 3 are too 
low or too high. And, budgetary authorities are likely to notice that 
the formula can lead to an undue proliferation of course offerings, 
if it is not accompanied by a well developed plan of curriculum study 
and approval. 

Such criticisms are justified as related to this particular formula, 
It, however, is submitted only as an example of what can be done 
by an institution when it analyzes its work load, carefully studying 
and clearly defining its position on those factors previously discussed. 
The merit in this approach is that each institution is free to develop 
a formula which reflects its own functions, its own philosophy, and 
which takes into account its own students and faculty. 


GROUP 23 RECORDER'S REPORT 


Sister Mary Frederick, O.S.F. 
Dean, The Cardinal Stritch College 


ONSIDERATION of staff needs by an institution of higher learning is 
C a problem that revolves around several factors, the chief one of 
which is its educational blueprint. Although the curricular offerings 
of a college greatly determine the size and rank of its instructional 
staff, the budget, in vicious-circle fashion, controls both the educa- 
tional pattern and the staff necessary to implement it. 

The relationship of staff needs to the budget of an institution is a 
vital one. Consequently the responsibility of the administration in 
this area cannot be lightly considered. It is twofold in direction. 
First, the individual instructor must be educated to an appreciative 
understanding of this problem so that he can readily justify his request 
for an increase of staff in the light of the needs of the whole institution. 
The administration must develop reliance in the instructor’s judg- 
ment and, in turn, the instructor must be made aware that this con- 
fidence exists. Secondly, the budgetary authorities must be brought 
to a better understanding of educational values. This will develop 
in them a readier sympathy in supplying instructional needs. Mutual 
confidence and reliance are essential to the effective functioning of 
any institution. 


The Budget 


The question of budget control involves such aspects as: differen- 
tiating between various departments because of different types of in- 


Note: Chairman of Group 23 was Roy J. DEFErrari, Secretary 
General, Catholic University of America. 
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struction; balancing an adequate teacher load which oftentimes is 
influenced by regional accrediting agencies; offering courses in which 
class membership is a rather low figure. 


Faculty Load 


Apparently there is no satisfactory answer in determining a reason- 
able faculty work load. Actual class hours give but a partial picture, 
while extra-curricular activities, as well as committee and other ad- 
ministrative work, sometimes add up hours of considerable number. 


Formulae to determine the load of faculty members, combining their 
various services, as developed by a number of institutions, are consid- 
ered rather risky in application. Inequality in departments, size of 
class, amount of paper work, or research involved cannot be computed 
when these formulae are applied. 

The following activities are presented as degrees of measurement 
in determining the reasonable service load of the individual instructor: 
type of course taught, preparation required, administrative work de- 

manded, and counseling and advisement required. With these points 
in mind, the work load of each faculty member ay be better meas- 
ured on a case basis than by formula. 


Class Size 


The maximum enrollment in the various classes is recommended by 
the several regional accrediting agencies. Other than that, there seems 
to be no norm or uniformity in institutions controlling the number 
of students in each class. It is recognized that class size varies in 
relation to subject matter. 

The question of the effectiveness of instruction as related to class 
size is debatable. While some instructors prefer small classes, and 
many teach better when they have a small class, the class-discussion 
type of instruction is considered less effective than the lecture. 


Course Offerings 


Nearly all colleges have some plan for course or curriculum approval 
whether by a curriculum committee or by general faculty approval. 
Most colleges report a formal type of application which covers such 
aspects as purpose of the course, goal or aim, nature of the course, 
equipment needs, and possible expansion of the faculty. 


Faculty Preferences 


Faculty preferences are recognized only insofar as they fit into the 
over-all pattern of the institution. At the same time, however, it is 
agreed that some consideration along these lines must be given to the 
individual staff member. It is also held to be a valid aspect of staff 
needs for an institution occasionally to engage a faculty member for 
the sake of his specialty. 
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GROUP 24 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


The Recruitment and Retention of 
College Faculty: 


Thomas H. Hamilton 
Dean of The Basic College, Michigan State College 







ws me make it clear at the outset that I do not interpret recruitment 
and retention of college faculty in a narrow sense. I shall have 
nothing to say concerning the techniques and devices whereby a par- 
ticular institution may protect or augment its relative competitive 
position in this respect, over the next 20 difficult years. Because I feel 
that it is imperative that consideration be given to the total quality 
of American higher education rather than any segment of it, I should 
like to discuss the problem of how we can attract and keep in the 
whole of the higher educational enterprise an ample number of 
competent college teachers. 

What has been called, and a phrase well on its way to cliché status, 
“The Impending Tidal Wave of Students”? now sweeps over our 
elementary schools, laps at the beaches of the high schools, and is 
certain to engulf our colleges within the next few years. There is no 
necessity to remind those in the elementary schools of what this has 
meant in terms of the recruitment and retention of teachers. Those 
responsible for the supply of secondary teachers have become aware 
of what confronts them, and are taking steps to meet their problems. 
But colleges and universities have exhibited an apathy that is alarm- 
ing, for unless the supply of competent college teachers is increased, 
the next 20 years may do damage to higher education in the United 
States which the following 100 years will find it impossible to repair. 
And somehow, one has the feeling that not only is little or nothing 
being done, even the enormity of the difficulty has not been realized. 

Since I assume that all of you have at one time or another tried to 
make or use statistical projections in an attempt to structure a future 
situation, I shall not recount the risks involved in such a process. 
Those which I shall use to try to give insight into the quantitative 
phase of our dilemma are the projections prepared for the Commission 
on Human Resources and Advanced Training.’ In general, I should 
say of these projections that they have been carefully and conserva- 
tively made. They are based upon the assumption that the present 
proportion of those of college age actually attending college will 
remain constant. 




































1 This paper introduced the discussion topic, ‘‘What are some of the most promising methods 
for recruiting and retaining faculty members?” 

2 Ronald B. Thompson, Thomas Crane, and Mary Bean, The Impending Tidal Wave of 
Students, a presentation by the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, 1954. 

3% Dael Wolfle, America’s Resources of Specialized Talent: The Report of the Commission 
on Human Resources and Advanced Training, Harper and Bros., New York City, 1954. 
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In 1952-53 college and university faculties, translated into full-time 
equivalents, numbered about 200,000. To maintain the same faculty- 
student ratio 268,000 full-time faculty members will be required in 
1960, 350,000 in 1965, and 414,000 in 1970. Translated into percentage 
terms and using 1952-53 as a base line we shall need to increase the 
size of our college and university faculties 34 per cent by 1960, 75 per 
cent by 1965, and 107 per cent by 1970! The only crumb of hope I 
can extract from these figures is that it is still not quite too late to take 
some concerted action, but it is, indeed, later than you think. 

The supply of college teachers is most difficult to project. The num- 
ber of doctorates which it is estimated will be awarded in future years 
is perhaps as good an index as any, crude though it may be. In the 
five years from 1953 to 1958 it is estimated that 35,000 doctor’s degrees 
will be granted. In order to replace those who quit teaching and 
permit college faculties to keep pace with growing enrollments, 40,000 
new college teachers will be needed during the same period. Thus at 
an absolute minimum, we shall in less than five years be short 5,000 
college teachers. Actually the shortage will be greater than ‘this for 
government and industry will take a substantial number of these 
recipients of doctorates. “The colleges are caught in a situation in 
which enrollment and its accompanying need for an enlarged faculty 
will go up rapidly, and this will occur just when the age group from 
which new Ph.D.’s can be expected is at its smallest. All indications 
point to a shortage of well qualified faculty members for the crowded 
campuses of 1960 and later.’’4 

If this problem were merely one of numbers, it would be difficult 
enough. It is, however, further complicated by the fact that it is 
qualitative as well. Statements about student to instructor ratios have 
limited meaning. The level of competence of the instructor is one 
of the qualitative aspects of the problem that we cannot afford to 
ignore. Studies which compare present and past student abilities are 
open to suspicion not only because of the technical problems involved, 
but also because of a tendency for nostalgia to flavor even the statistical 
devices. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to suppose that the pressure 
for college teachers will create a situation where some of the Ph.D.’s 
produced in some fields will contribute little to the quality of higher 
education. 

Into this market where college teachers are very scarce will come 
bidders with greatly varying resources at their command. It is no 
secret that even now salary scales at some large institutions both pri- 
vate and public are markedly higher than those for certain smaller 
schools. And it seems likely that the next several years may accentuate 
rather than minimize the difference. To the extent that talent is 
attracted by money this situation could change the very nature of 
higher education in the United States by concentrating the most able 
in a relatively few universities and leaving the balance to shift with 








* Ibid., p. 126. 
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the mediocre. This would be calamitous, for one of our great strengths 
in the United States has been that no single type of collegiate institu- 
tion, large or small, private or public, has had a monopoly on talented 
teachers and scholars. 

Thus can the problem be hastily sketched. There remains the ques- 
tion as to whether there are means of solving it. I think there are at 
least some steps that can be taken. 

Although prices and values are no longer equated with quite the 
nicety that typified the classical economist’s treatment, it is still a 
maxim of the business world that in general you get what you pay for. 
If that maxim is applied to collegiate instruction, it is obvious that 
either the value placed upon that type of activity is low or American 
society has for many years now been getting its greatest bargain in 
terms of this type of service. That salaries of college teachers are 
shamefully low needs no elaboration here. Ours is one of the very few 
occupations that can hope to improve its relative position if the price 
structure collapses and we are far too aware of the implications of such 
an event to wish for comparative advantage at such a price. Some- 
how we must make our citizens understand that if a substantial pro- 
portion of our increasing population is to receive an education of a 
quality commensurate with the word higher, we are going to have to 
spend considerably more money than has been the case in the past. 

The task of recruiting enough capable young people to the profes- 
sion of college teaching and retaining them in it is not solely an eco- 
nomic one. Each year many extremely able young creative people in 
drama, music, writing, and art dedicate themselves to careers which, 
for most, promise material rewards little greater or even less great 
than does college teaching. Perhaps it is neither possible nor desirable 
to invest college teaching with the qualities that attract individuals 
to some of these fields, but it is clear that we must in some way alter 
the stereotype which our society has of the professor. The appeal 
which we presently have to make to able young men and women is 
patently ridiculous when it is spelled out. In effect, if we are honest, 
we must say to the potential college teacher, “Spend seven years in a 
university procuring the necessary training and then we shall start you 
at a salary of from three to four thousand dollars a year. Thereafter 
you will be treated as an ineffectual egghead by a large share of our 
population and every two-for-a-penny demagogue will feel free to cast 
aspersions on your loyalty without fear of retribution whenever it 
serves his petty purpose.” The changing of social climate is not easily 
accomplished. It cannot be done by the college teaching profession 
alone, although we might well improve our public relations in the 
best sense of that term. We need some help, and certain mass media 
that have helped create this stereotype must either help us change it 
or assume some of the responsibility when the next college generation 
finds classrooms staffed with incompetent instructors. 
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If we are to solve the problem of recruitment and retention of 
college faculty, therefore, we must advance along both of these fronts. 
We must take action to improve not only the economic position of 
the profession, but the social definition of the occupational role as 
well. It seems likely that our case will obtain a more sympathetic 
hearing if we come into court with clean hands. This means, at least, 
that we are able to establish that we are using our present staffs in an 
effective manner. I am not sure that such is the case in every instance. 
I do not plead the cause of increasing the size of classes, far from 
it when we can show that the size of the class is geared to the most 
effective teaching procedures. There is another matter, however, 
that is more difficult to justify. I refer here to the number of 
courses, and the tendency toward proliferation that seems to exist 
on most campuses. This process whereby a new course is added to the 
curriculum simply because a new faculty member is hired who wants 
to teach it and then after a few years becomes sacred to the institu- 
tion’s program even though it has never served more than five or six 
students at a time is familiar to all of us. Not only would a careful 
and wise review af departmental offerings result, I think, in a con- 
siderable reduction of the number of courses offered with a subse- 
quent saving of faculty energy, but the education itself would be im- 
measurably improved. As is frequently the case, where educational 
philosophy fails, the facts of the situation may succeed. If the short- 
age of teachers halts the senseless particularization of higher education, 
then our blessing, indeed, has been so well disguised that we failed to 
recognize her. 

In the same vein, I wonder if we have not gone too far in using 
faculty time for non-teaching duties. For both good and bad reasons 
we have over the years developed procedures in dealing with students, 
facilities, and the like which require the time of the faculty to manipu- 
late. Some, of course, are necessary; others could be eliminated. I 
know of some colleges which might be said to be “study-happy” with 
projects galore, all of which require the time of the faculty to answer 
questionnaires, run audits, tabulate activities, et cetera. It is not nec- 
essary to abandon our critical attitude toward education, to submit 
at the same time proposals of this sort to careful scrutiny to make 
certain that the potential results at least give promise of a reward com- 
mensurate with the consumption of faculty time. It may become 
necessary to withdraw faculty from counseling procedures as well as 
other non-teaching activities if such withdrawal will permit a greater 
amount of classroom teaching. 

To me one of the most perplexing of the difficulties associated with 
this impending dearth of college teaching talent is the disparity in 
resources of the institutions which will be bidding for the relatively 
few of the most able. When commodities are in short supply, econo- 
mists have devices to suggest. But somehow neither academic ration- 
ing nor price fixing seems to me to hold any promise in this situation. 
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I have heard it suggested that no university official should approach 
a faculty member in another institution concerning possible employ- 
ment without asking the permission of the administration of that 
institution. As a gesture of courtesy and amicable interinstitutional 
relations there can be no objection, but as a way of keeping balance 
in the quality of college faculties such procedure will be either in- 
effective or unfair to faculty members. It seems likely to be ineffective 
since most wise administrators would not prevent a member of their 
faculty from hearing of another offer. They know that to engage in 
such a practice would lead to a loss in morale which would far out- 
weigh the retention of any particular man. But if administrators 
were to reverse this tradition, then the results would be most unfair 
to the ablest of teachers and scholars who would be shut off from the 
opportunity to improve their lot. A more logical solution, it would 
seem to me, would be for the universities possessed of greater resources 
and which will in the years to come be bidding highest for talent to 
take a major share of the responsibility for increasing the supply of 
college and university teachers. If they take to themselves this task 
now, they will need to feel less guilty in the future over the possi- 
bility that they are stripping other schools of the more talented. 

Thus, hastily sketched are the dimensions of the problem and the 
general direction in which may lie its solution. I would like, however, 
to be somewhat more specific with respect to the steps that might be 
taken, but I hesitate to suggest them for I fear their taking calls for 
concerted national action, which in turn calls for a national organiza- 
tion, and I doubt the wisdom of the multiplication of such agencies. 
Perhaps there exists an organization which can undertake such activ- 
ity. In any event there are five things which it seems to me need to be 
done. 

1. A study should be made which will give in some detail the pro- 
jected demand for college teachers by fields. 

2. Thought should be given to reforms in college and university 
practices which will permit the available faculty to operate with 
optimum effectiveness. 

3. There should be a vigorous attempt to depict to the public the 
true nature of our profession and the great contribution which it 
makes to the welfare of our society. 

4. Concerted efforts should be made to encourage talented young: 
sters to select college teaching as a career perhaps by working through 
those counselors who deal with such students both in high schools and 
colleges. They must become aware that here is an opportunity for 
service with real rewards of great value even though they be not 
primarily material in nature. 

5. Means of subsidizing able but impoverished youth who are po- 
tential college teachers should be sought. 
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It will do no good to expand our facilities, increase the number of 
classrooms, build more laboratories, erect more dormitories, if these 
facilities are unmanned or staffed with inadequately trained personnel. 


GROUP 24 RECORDER'S REPORT 


William L. Dunn 
Vice President and Dean of the College, Lake Forest College 


T 1s difficult to predict the number of students who will be in colleges 
| and universities in the years ahead. This difficulty is caused by 
uncertainty as to the percentage of high school graduates who will go 
to college. Among the causes of this uncertainty are: (1) the business 
outlook, (2) the degree of selectivity which colleges will apply, and 
(3) the extent to which society will help able students to overcome 
barriers which keep them out of college. In the past, business recession 
has resulted in a larger percentage of high school graduates attending 
college, since the high wages of boom times are not’so readily available. 
There is also evidence that colleges, even state schools, will work out 
some more highly selective procedures for admission in order to keep 
the numbers down to those that can be reasonably well served by the 
institutions according to the several patterns of education which they 
have adopted. The amount of scholarship help which is provided for 
worthy but indigent students will materially affect the number who 
attend college. This help can be provided by low-cost tax-supported 
colleges or by increased scholarship funds given to private colleges. 
College enrollments will be affected also by any material changes in 
the student mortality rate. 

Increased college enrollments will create a much greater need for 
faculty members than can be filled in some areas. Although this need 
for faculty will not increase in direct proportion to the increase in 
enrollment, sources of relief must be sought. Possible sources of relief 
include: a more efficient use of faculty time through setting up a 
general type of program for the first two years curtailing the prolifera- 
tion of courses, lengthening the teaching career of faculty, and calling 
upon retired businessmen and army and navy personnel. Recognition 
that the Ph.D. degree is not a requirement for lower level teaching 
opens up another reservoir of personnel. A less desirable and more 
dangerous mode of attack is an increase in the teaching load. 

A more positive campaign for the recruitment of college teachers 
should be conducted. Studies should be made of the needs and the 
best means of meeting them. Extensive and effective publicity should 
be given to the results of these studies. Some barriers to the recruit- 

Notre: Chairman of Group 24 was Francis A. Roy, Dean, College 
of Liberal Arts, University of Arizona. 
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‘ment of promising young teachers are the economic consequences of 
entering the profession, the low prestige level of the profession in the 
eyes of the public, and, in contrast, the exaggerated awe with which 
faculty members are sometimes regarded on the campus of some 
colleges. 

The prospective teacher who has the desired qualities—a love of 
young people and the ability to teach—may be recruited and retained 
if the members of the faculty attempt to interest their best qualified 
students in the profession. There is further need to alter the climate 
of opinion about the real value of higher education. If the public 
holds in high regard the members of the profession, it will probably 
show this regard by its willingness to pay full value for the services 
which it demands of its teachers. The profession, in turn, must accept 
the obligation to perform its tasks with the highest efficiency. 
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GROUP 25 


Promising Programs for the Preparation 


of College Faculty’ 
Karl W. Bigelow 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 











HE topic assigned to me, “What are the most promising programs 
for the preparation of college faculty?”, reminds me of an ancient 
Harvard story. It seems the professor of Bible had for years been 
asking on his final examination that the students ‘“‘Name the kings of 
Israel.” This affable practice had become known and had notably 
increased the apparent interest in sacred literature of football players 
and denizens of the Gold Coast. 

Finally some colleagues of the professor in question decided the 
situation had become scandalous, and they waited upon him, urging 
him to reform his examination procedure. The worthy scholar at first 
refused to believe that his students were influenced by such base 
motives as were being suggested. But at last he became shaken and 
agreed to take appropriate steps. 

So the members of his class were horrified, when examination day 
came, to find, in place of the question all had confidently anticipated, 
a request that they “List the major and the minor prophets.” History 
has it that a mass groan went up that shook the windows of the new 
lecture hall. Most of the young men, of course, finally made a stab 
at doing what was requested. 




























1 This paper introduced the discussion topic, “What are the most promising programs for 
the preparation of college faculty?” 
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But one took a different and a bolder attack. “Far be it from such 
a one as I,” he wrote, “to draw invidious distinctions betwixt the 
prophets.” —“But the kings of Israel were,” he added—and named them 
all accurately! 

Like the young man of this story, I, too, must decline to draw 
invidious distinctions. I shall not endeavor to list the “most promis- 
ing programs for the preparation of college faculty,” but I will raise 
some issues and point to some practices that seem to me to have 
promise. 

Let us take the issues first. I can state them as three questions: (1) 
What are the jobs of faculty members? (2) How are faculty members 
customarily prepared for those jobs? (3) Is there any reason to think 
that such preparation is less than fully satisfactory? 

Now as to what faculty members are expected to do. Teaching 
certainly deserves first mention. This is an all but universal assign- 
ment, and for many professors an all but exclusive one. It may or may 
not include, as a matter of actual practice, more or less in the way 
of student counseling; and when the college teacher undertakes such 
counseling, it may be closely limited to academic matters or broadened 
to include help with personal-social problems. Research is an impor- 
tant part of the work of many faculty members, but ordinarily far 
less significant, quantitatively, than teaching. Of course, it carries 
great prestige and receives special encouragement and rewards. A 
limited number of faculty members devote more or less time to ad- 
ministrative duties. All, to mention a final category of activities, and 
one that often misses being separately mentioned, are expected to take 
some part in educational policy formation, planning, curriculum 
revising, and the like. By this I mean to designate the teamwork func- 
tions of a professor, as contrasted with those he carries on individually 
in classroom, laboratory, and study. 

We have some evidence as to how these various elements in a 
faculty member’s job are appraised by college executives. The Na- 
tional Education Association, for example, has just published a 
research study in which is reported the evaluation of factors considered 
in the promotion of such members. “Skill in teaching” is considered 
“of major importance” by 94 per cent of the executives. “Skill in 
student counseling” and ‘‘activity in research” virtually tie for second 
position, but with only 26 per cent rating them as “of major impor- 
tance.” “Writing for publication” comes next with 18 per cent, and 
“participation in curriculum construction” follows with 13 per cent. 
None of the items mentioned was rated “of no importance” by as 
many as 25 per cent of those reporting. As might have been antici- 
pated the complex universities and land-grant institutions are dis- 
tinctly more impressed than are the colleges of various types by re- 
search and publication, yet they, too, give teaching skill top rating. 
The smaller colleges, public and private, and the municipal universi- 
ties are the categories most interested in counseling skill. The mu- 
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nicipal universities stand out in their regard for participation in 
curriculum construction, with the other complex types of institutions 
showing less than average concern. 

All types of institutions rank “graduate study” on a virtual par 
with skill in teaching as a factor to be considered in determining 
promotions, and 84 per cent réquire a doctor’s degree for appoint- 
ment to a full professorship. This brings up the question: To what 
extent do graduate programs leading to such a degree prepare for 
teaching, counseling, research, administration, and faculty team- 
membership? 

Primarily, of course, doctoral training is designed to develop the 
instincts and habits of a research scholar. To be sure it is also calcu- 
lated to insure such a mastery of some segment of organized knowledge 
as will equip the professor to know, as the phrase goes, his “stuff.” 
But the usual Ph.D. program assumes that this is all the contribution 
to teaching competence that it needs to make. As to preparing faculty 
members for guidance or administrative duties, this is not ordinarily 
considered a graduate school responsibility, and the same can surely 
be said of preparation for educational teamwork. 

Is this a satisfactory state of affairs? I think not. Certainly more and 
more dissatisfaction is being manifested. This is particularly true with 
respect to what may be called the consumer interest. For a consider- 
able time there has been mounting demand that the graduate schools 
take more responsibility for preparing their students to teach. This 
might well include some training for counseling duties, as well as 
experiences in teamwork. 

A good deal of evidence might be cited to support the statements 
I have just made, but the most recent item will suffice. In the NEA 
study already mentioned, 604 college and university executives re- 
sponded to the question: Do you consider professional courses at the 
graduate level that are pointed directly toward preparation for college 
teaching to be: (a) of great importance, (b) generally desirable, 
or (c) of little consequence? In view of the fact that few such courses 
are as yet available and that very few of the responding officers can 
themselves have experienced them, it seems to me both astonishing 
and gratifying that 21 per cent rated them “of great importance” and 
63 per cent “generally desirable.” 

There were, however, marked and significant variations in the dis- 
tribution of responses as between types of institutions. As might have 
been anticipated, the teachers colleges and state colleges were distinctly 
the most favorable to professional preparation for their faculty mem- 
bers. The non-public colleges with enrollments below 1,000 averaged 
slightly more favorable than unfavorable, with two-thirds of them 
taking the intermediate position. The universities of various types, 
the land-grant colleges, and the larger non-public colleges were more 
skeptical, yet in all but one of these categories the “generally favor- 
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able” vote was above 50 per cent, exceeding that “of little conse- 
quence” by one and one-half to nearly three times. 

The fact that the least favorable response to the idea of professional 
preparation for college teaching came from the universities—which is 
where the graduate schools are—is evidently significant. For, by and 
large, the graduate schools, the producers of faculty members, have 
been opposed to any infiltration of “courses in education” into their 
programs. This is partly due to a conviction that time cannot be 
spared from work in the graduate student’s special field, and partly to 
a belief that ability to teach will come naturally through conscious 
or unconscious imitation and, later, personal experimentation. Also 
often involved, no doubt, is a suspicion of educationists and all 
their works. 

Of course, many college professors have become excellent teachers 
in just such ways, but many have not. The late Paul Klapper, when 
he made a survey of college teaching in general education, reached 
some very gloomy conclusions. He found, for example, little evidence 
of a clear sense of purpose among the teachers he observed. No doubt 
most of them were imitating their own teachers, but method finds 
its justification in the ends to be served. Ends, in turn, need to be 
related to the response-capacity of the students as well as the inherent 
potentialities of the subject. And one can imitate a teacher who 
inspired a budding scholar without setting a mine-run freshman or 
sophomore on fire. Of course, it is possible for a teacher to conclude 
that any student who does not ignite when he strikes his particular 
spark just ought not to be in college anyway. But the expansion in 
college population shows no sign of reversal—indeed further expansion 
is to be prophesied. So the argument emerges that prospective college 
teachers had better learn something about the contemporary range of 
undergraduates—their interests, needs, and purposes—and spend some 
time considering how the values of the various subject matters can 
best be made accessible to such youngsters. 

Some graduate schools of arts and sciences have accepted this view, 
in one degree or another. The examples are by now fairly well 
known, and I shall only briefly deal with some of them. 

Syracuse University offers teaching doctor’s degrees in social science, 
the humanities, and science. Graduate study in two or more depart- 
ments is required, plus specific training for teaching, including an 
apprenticeship. Dissertations are expected to be broad in character 
and to have relevance to teaching problems. 

Michigan State uses its Basic College as a laboratory for doctoral 
candidates specially concerned with college teaching. Breadth of 
subject-matter preparation is required, and in other respects the pro- 
gram is similar to that at Syracuse. In both institutions the school of 
education is involved in the program. 

Harvard has introduced a new degree, Doctor of Philosophy in 
Social Science, designed for those for whom college teaching rather 
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than research has a major appeal. Interdepartmental study is empha- 
sized, and observation and experience of undergraduate teaching are 
expected. The thesis may be submitted in two parts: one an original 
contribution demonstrating command of research techniques; the 
other an interpretative essay proving ability to synthesize materials 
drawn from various segments of the social science area. 

In recent years both Minnesota and Michigan have developed 
courses relating to college teaching, offered within the college of edu- 
cation but increasingly elected by men and women from the graduate 
schools of arts and sciences. Such courses, both at these universities 
and elsewhere, are likely to deal with the following matters: (1) the 
learning process and the characteristics of young people of college age; 
(2) the nature and purposes of higher education in our society; (3) 
the functions of the college teacher in such a society; and (4) meth- 
ods, materials, and techniques of instruction. 

There is reason to believe, it may be remarked, that graduate school 
deans and faculty members are being pressed to reconsider their func- 
tions and programs by the increasing numbers of candidates for the 
Ph.D. degree—numbers a still greater increase in which may be con- 
fidently prophesied. It becomes more and more difficult to believe 
that all doctoral candidates can or should become primarily research 
scholars. Moreover, the pressure of numbers makes elbow-teaching in 
the graduate schools—ideal for the training of such scholars—more and 
more difficult. The advantages of an internal distinction, in program 
and treatment, between students who have great promise of originality 
and those more capable of passing on rather than of lighting new 
torches, has an increasing appeal. This may have important 
consequences. 

Another development to be watched is the tendency of more and 
more men and women who have taken doctor’s degrees in graduate 
schools of education to enter college teaching. Of course, these uni- 
versity divisions have always been the source for professors of educa- 
tion, but I have particular reference to students trained in the teach- 
ing of general education subjects. 

At Teachers College we have been rather surprised recently to dis- 
cover how large a proportion of the holders of our doctor’s degrees 
wind up in college teaching. People trained in the humanities, social 
sciences, and natural sciences are in demand not only by teachers 
colleges and junior colleges, but by colleges of liberal arts as well, 
especially for work in programs of general education. For such people 
we have long made available, of course, instruction relating to the 
growth and development of post-adolescents, the guidance of college 
students, curriculum and instructional problems at the college level, 
the purposes, policies, and history of higher education, human rela- 
tions in the college setting, and various aspects of college administra- 
tion. Two service courses, one an introduction to American higher 
education and one an overview of college administration for non- 
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administrators, are offered especially for majors in subject-matter 
fields. Many such persons, however, elect additional work of the sort 
I have noted. Now, moreover, we are beginning to develop an intern- 
ship program for prospective college teachers. 

There are, I am sure, many other interesting and promising strivings 
at universities that I have not named. I have not only declined to 
attempt distinctions between the major and minor prophets; I have 
not even tried to call the complete prophetic roll. 


GROUP 25 RECORDER'S REPORT 
James W. Richardson 


Professor of Education, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


HE overwhelming increase in college and university enrollments, 
T anticipated during the next two decades, will obviously create a 
continuing sharp demand for instructional staff members. To leave 
the recruitment and preparation of people for this responsibility to 
chance is unthinkable. During the next five or six years more than a 
mere beginning of this task will have to be made. The responsibility 
for it clearly belongs to higher education and calls for well planned 
programs. 

Programs for the preparation of college faculty should make ade- 
quate provision for selecting people and equipping them for two basic 
responsibilities, research and teaching. In no sense should research 
and teaching be dichotomized; they are mutually supporting functions 
which supplement each other. In recent years, however, there has been 
increasing concern about improving the effectiveness of college faculty 
members as teachers. 

As a teacher, the college faculty member requires, in addition to 
his subject-matter preparation, certain kinds of professional equip- 
ment. He should be able to meet with reasonable skill and under- 
standing the counseling responsibilities which arise in his relationships 
with students. He should have an understanding of the basic processes 
in teaching and learning, and a reasonable mastery of the techniques 
commonly used in promoting the processes. He should have an under- 
standing and appreciation of the common problems and processes 
involved in the management and administration of higher education. 
Every staff member should, at times, be drawn into the administration 
and involved in the formulation of policies for the institution he 
serves. In no better way can he fortify his competence and recognize 
his limitations. 


Note: Chairman of Group 25 was Harvey H. Davis, Provost, State 
University of Iowa. 
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Some graduate programs designed to prepare college faculty for 
the teaching responsibility do not involve the schools of education 
or their resources, and others do. At the University of Missouri a 
seminar in methodology, rather than courses in education per se, is 
required of all doctor of philosophy students. Other institutions pro- 
vide such programs with more or less extensive involvement of schools 
of education. The University of Texas provides a program for the 
preparation of junior college teachers and adminstrators. It includes 
a 60-hour sequence of courses to be taken over a two-year period and 
culminates in the degree of Licentiate of Arts. Programs of like nature 
which lead to the doctoral degree with special emphasis on college 
teaching are available at Syracuse University, Michigan State College, 
and the Universities of Michigan and Minnesota. The school of edu- 
cation of the University of Buffalo provides a program (also open to 
Ph.D. candidates) which includes a two-semester sequence in orien- 
tation and in curriculum and methods of teaching in higher education, 
The Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College has a ten-hour 
sequence, including one course in the philosophy of higher education, 
a seminar in the organization and administration of higher education, 
and another in the materials and methods of college teaching. The 
program is administered by the school of education as the agent of 
the graduate school. Faculty members representing the various dis- 
ciplines participate extensively in the direction of the seminars, and 
serve as members of advisory committees for doctoral students with 
special interest in college teaching. 

The inclusion of the teaching internship in programs of preparation 
for college faculty has ample justification. Experiences of students in 
actual teaching situations afford excellent grist for graduate seminars. 
Likewise, the internship provides those concerned with the overseeing 
of the program opportunity and occasion for evaluating and making 
needed revisions in it. The program at the University of Buffalo 
should be added to those at Syracuse and at Teachers College as hav- 
ing provided the internship. 

The institution which employs the young and inexperienced faculty 
member, as well as the graduate school which prepared him, has the 
responsibility of helping him effect a rapid and successful adjustment. 
In too many instances he is permitted, when left to his own devices, 
to flounder about with discouragement to himself and little profit to 
the institution. With some planning the employing institution can 
provide a few simple arrangements which can be of great help to the 
new faculty member. He can be assigned to a master teacher as 
mentor; institution manuals about the use of the library, the avail- 
ability of visual aids, and routine matters can be furnished him; 
favorable physical conditions for work can be provided for him; work- 
shops and off-campus retreats can be planned for him and others 
like him. The Association of College Presidents of the State of Iowa 
has included in the agenda for its meetings the problem of improving 
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the relationships between the colleges which employ teachers and the 
universities which prepare them. This promising practice affords op- 
portunity for the preparing institutions to identify needed changes in 
their programs of preparation, and opportunity for the employing 
institutions to identify needed changes which should be made in their 
induction and orientation of new staff members. 


GROUP 26 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


How Can Institutions Evaluate the 
Effectiveness of Teaching and Other 
Faculty Services? 

C. Robert Pace 


Director, Psychological Research Center, Syracuse University 


E HARDLY need to remind ourselves that evaluation is a very 
human enterprise. It is composed of personal observations, 
personal values, personal decisions, and personal judgments. 

Who, then, are the evaluators of college teaching and faculty serv- 
ices?) What are their sources of evidence? What observations are 
available to them? What are their values and perspectives? And how 
do they put these together in making a judgment or evaluation? 


One of the evaluators is the teacher himself. But so are his students 
and former students, his faculty colleagues, the deans and department 
chairmen, and everyone else who has seen or heard or talked with him, 
or has heard about him, or read what he has written or watched what 
he has done in his role as a faculty member. Somehow into this con- 
glomerate of fact and fiction, rumor and report, prejudice and im- 
partiality, aspiration and achievement, there must be poured a reagent 
of science and humility, such that the final distillation will be more 
clearly valid. 

Before we consider any theoretical model for the evaluation of 
teaching and faculty services, it might be wise to report some current 
practices that happen to exist in one university. Last year at Syracuse 
seven members of the Senate Committee on Instructional Procedures 
interviewed seven college deans, asking two broad questions: How is 
good teaching identified? That is, from what sources is it identified 
in actual practice; and by what characteristics? And how is good 
teaching rewarded? The deans were most cooperative, answering these 
questions with obvious interest, sincerity, and candor. 

The Committee summarized these interviews in its report to the 
Senate as follows: 

A. From what sources is good teaching identified in actual 
practice? 
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Student opinions—complaints and compliments—are one source. 
While recognizing the limitation of knowledge and judgment ob- 
tained from students, the Deans indicated that this was a source of 
information which was inevitably brought to their attention and 
about which they must develop some perspective in interpreting. 
Use of the Student Opinionnaire by faculty members was men- 
tioned by some of the Deans. 

Departmental Chairmen are another source of information, and 
also comments and discussions with other faculty members. In the 
latter case, opinions are not directly solicited, but they are never- 
theless often revealed and again must be interpreted in some fair 
perspective. 

Many of the Deans become familiar with the teaching materials 
used by the faculty members. Course outlines, syllabi, library 
reserve lists, book orders, use of audio-visual aids, copies of course 
examinations, and requests for special teaching materials—all these 
are relevant to good teaching and provide source material for 
forming judgments. 

Some of the Deans visit classes or avail themselves of opportuni- 
ties to hear special lectures given by faculty members. This, of 
course, permits direct observation of performance. A desire to 
visit classes more frequently was expressed. 

Discussion of teaching problems with faculty members provides 
further insight. Faculty participation and interest in reading and 
writing about teaching procedures, seminars on teaching prob- 
lems, and meetings where teaching problems are discussed all 
provide useful information. 

Especially in the professional schools, Deans mentioned that 
they often received comments from employers and alumni about 
particular teachers, or about particular subjects which are cited 
as having been very well learned or inadequately learned. 

The amount of time teachers spend with students outside of 
class was mentioned as another source of information. 

B. By what characteristics is good teaching identified? 

The careful preparation of good examinations, well organized 
course outlines, the preparation of special syllabi, book orders 
and reserve lists which show continued revision and up-to-date 
materials all constitute some of the characteristics by which good 
teaching is inferred. 

Naturally, over a period of time, predominantly favorable com- 
ments from students, alumni, employers, and other faculty mem- 
bers are presumptive of good teaching performance. 

When teaching is observed directly such factors as good clear 
speech, absence of distracting mannerisms, students’ interest and 
participation, effective organization of materials and general 
vitality and enthusiasm are noticed. 
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Meeting classes regularly and promptly and for the full period 
are also identified by the Deans as desirable characteristics. 

Availability of the teacher for student conferences, participation 
in student groups, and generally spending time working with and 
getting to know students both on and off the campus are regarded 
as contributing importantly to good teaching. 

The desire to talk about teaching problems, the fact that one 
writes articles or presents papers or attends meetings which deal 
with instructional methods are further suggestive of an interest in 
teaching and a continuous effort to improve one’s effectiveness. 

C. How is good teaching rewarded? 

Here many of the Deans expressed the belief that it was diffi- 
cult to reward good teaching by advancements in rank and salary 
unless good teaching was supported by additional accomplish- 
ments, particularly in research. 

Much of the reward for good teaching is internal—in the feeling 
of satisfaction which comes from doing a good job. Teachers are 
also sensitive to expressions of interest and appreciation by 
students. 

The Deans indicated that much can be done to show faculty 
members genuine appreciation for good teaching—in conversa- 
tions, in expressions of interest in teachers’ work, in encourage- 
ment of experimentation, in faculty meetings and in other ways. 

Some of the Deans indicated that teaching procedures were 
commonly discussed in faculty meetings, that encouragement was 
given to attending meetings of professional organizations where 
teaching methods were described, that reports of interesting teach- 
ing procedures being used elsewhere were introduced in staff 
meetings and conversations, that comments from alumni and em- 
ployers were fed back to faculty members. In all these ways the 
interest of administrative personnel in effective teaching is made 
evident. 

The same Senate Committee on Instructional Procedures, in an- 
other of its projects last year, selected a panel of 25 good teachers in 
various ranks and fields and asked them to answer, from their own 
experience in teaching undergraduates, four questions: (1) What 
behavior, what practices, seem to you to contribute most clearly to 
your own effectiveness in teaching? (2) What behavior, what prac- 
tices, seem to you as tending to reduce teaching effectiveness? (3) 
What situations or conditions seem to you to contribute most clearly 
to teaching effectiveness? (4) What situations or conditions seem 
to you to reduce teaching effectiveness? 

The generous and thoughtful answers from this panel of faculty 
members were then classified inductively. The various headings and 
major topics under which the specific opinions fell are reported here 
because they show rather nicely the comprehensiveness and critical 
insight with which teachers think about their own work. 
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1. The teachers’ requisites: (a) personality and character of the 
teacher; (b) physical condition of the teacher; (c) mastery of subject 
matter; and (d) interest and enthusiasm. 

2. Attitudes in the teacher-student relationship: (a) interest in 
students; (b) fairness to students; (c) securing confidence of students; 
(d) concern for teaching effectiveness; (e) teacher’s open-closed mind- 
edness as to subject matter; and (f) student’s interest and intellectual 
curiosity, a basic condition. 

3. Planning the teaching-learning task: (a) student growth and 
maturity, the primary objective; (b) level of teaching; (c) planning 
the course; and (d) preparing for the day’s session. 

4. Teaching methods and tactics: (a) flexibility in method; (b) 
direction of learning; (c) developing of student initiative; (d) assign- 
ments and their use; (e) class session tactics; (f) lectures and demon- 
Sstrations; (g) explanations; (h) student discussion; (i) asking and 
. answering questions; (j) visual aids; (k) classroom mannerisms of 
the teacher; (I) students’ manners; (m) tests and examinations; and 
(n) student conferences. 

5. University environment: (a) good students, sectioning of stu: 
dents; (b) class size; (c) teaching load; (d) classroom conditions and 
facilities; (e) supplemental teaching-learning facilities; (f) assistance; 
(g) relations with colleagues; (h) faculty morale; (i) university rules 
and planning; and (j) relations with administration. 

These reports from a few selected faculty members and administra- 
tors at Syracuse are, I should guess, fairly typical of how teaching 
effectiveness and faculty services tend to be judged in many colleges 
and universities. They show, I think, both ingenuity and integrity, 
humility and perspective. 

I suspect that good will and humility in personal relations and per- 
sonnel policies are more often found in the academic community than 
they are in many other social groups within our culture. What we 
should also find, especially in the academic. community, and what 
we unhappily do not find very often with respect to the topic we are 
considering, is a determined and rigorous effort to treat this problem 
with the requirements of scientific theory, methodology, and experi- 
mentation uppermost in mind. 

The American Educational Research Association’s “Report of the 
Committee on the Criteria of Teacher Effectiveness,” published as a 
supplement to the June 1952 issue of the Review of Educational 
Research, provides a valuable conceptualization. 

The broad criterion dimension of teacher effectiveness is divided 
into two parts: the effects of teachers (ultimate criteria) and the be- 
haviors and characteristics of teachers (more proximate, intermediate, 
or immediate criteria). On what objects should the relevant effects 
of teachers be observed? These may be classified as effects (a) on 
pupils, (b) on school operations, and (c) on school-community rela- 
tionships. The effects on pupils that are relevant as criterion dimen- 
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sions of teacher effectiveness are the extent to which educational 
objectives are attained. The effects on school operations are the con- 
tributions to the formulation or development of school policy and to 
the execution or application of school policy. The effects on school- 
community relationships are contributions to the community's under- 
standing of the school and the community’s participation in school 
affairs. 

In like manner the Committee then considered teacher behaviors in 
relation to pupils, to school operations, and to school-community re- 
lationships. Behaviors in relation to pupils were seen as the things 
teachers do as teachers, regardless of the subject, age-level, objectives, 
or methods. Such behavior includes formulating the objectives of 
one’s teaching, selecting the experiences through which pupils should 
go as means for their achieving the objectives, arranging for pupils 
to have these experiences, evaluating pupils’ growth and achievement 
of objectives, and reappraising the objectives and the learning expe- 
riences in the light of the evaluations. Much the same sort of classi- 
fication of behaviors is applicable to school operations and school- 
community relationships—formulating objectives, conceiving of meth- 
ods for the attainment of objectives, carrying out the. procedures that 
are formulated (as individuals, members of committees, et cetera), 
helping to evaluate the effectiveness of these operations, and reapprais- 
ing objectives and procedures in the light of experience. 

Research designs for the empirical testing of teacher effectiveness 
would require adequate measures of effects (the dependent variable) , 
adequate measures of behavior (the independent variable) , and ade- 
quate consideration of intervening variables such as types of pupils, 
types of school operations, and types of community relationships. 

The language of this AERA Committee report was directed toward 
a public school audience primarily. If one will substitute student for 
pupil, and college for school, the language will seem more germane 
to higher education. Perhaps, too, another category is needed in the 
scheme, one which will allow a consideration for the teacher’s effect 
on the world of scholarship and accumulated knowledge, dependent 
in turn on the teacher’s behavior in carrying on research, scholarly 
inquiry, or synthesis. 

How, then, does one evaluate teaching and other faculty services? 
By thinking of teacher effectiveness as the broad criterion dimension, 
one looks for teacher behavior and teacher effects in relation to stu- 
dents’ achievement of educational objectives, in relation to the opera- 
tion of the college, in relation to the larger community, and in relation 
to the world of scholarship. The collective effort of faculty members 
and administrators which might be directed toward filling in this 
framework with local meaning and locally developed procedures 
should be worth while and productive. It is, after all, the essence of 
evaluation to specify objectives, translate them into observable be- 
havior, make relevant and representative and reliable observations 
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of that behavior, and then interpret the observations in the light of 
the objectives. In this process of systematic thinking, reliable observ- 
ing, and valid judging there are, unfortunately for busy administrators 
and teachers, no short cuts. 






























GROUP 26, Sections | and 2 RECORDERS' REPORT 


Francis J. Mueller 
Instructor and Chairman, Department of Mathematics, State Teachers College 
Towson, Maryland 


and 


Alvin D. Boston 
Dean, School of Arts and Sciences, New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 


HE criteria by which an institution evaluates the effectiveness of 
T teaching and other faculty services depend largely upon the pur- 
poses, objectives, and goals of that institution. Nothing distinguishes 
the institutions of higher education in this country more than their 
diversity of aims and purposes, ranging all the way from those of some 
small, almost single-purpose institutions, which propose to equip a 
student technically for some trade or profession, to institutions of 
tremendous size with a multitude of obligations—to the student, to 
research, and to the community. Obviously, there can exist no single 
yardstick by which all institutions may evaluate the contributions of 
their faculty members. Moreover, even within a given institution there 
is small likelihood that any one measure would suffice, since staff 
members are hired for a variety of reasons—some for their ability to 
teach, some for their ability to work with students as advisers, some 
for their ability to do research, many for a combination of these. 

Once the criteria for an evaluation have been established, the next 
step is that of collecting the data. The question then follows: Who 
are the observers of teaching and faculty services? To varying degrees 
they are the students, other faculty members, various administrative 
officers, and more remotely the employers of graduated students, the 
general public, and the press. 

Few will deny that the student has the best opportunity to evaluate 
the faculty member’s teaching effectiveness; but many seriously ques- 
tion the validity of student appraisals, even though frequent studies 
have established the fact that student ratings of faculty tend to show 















Norte: Chairman of Group 26, Section 1, was Epwin B. KNowL es, 
Professor and Chairman, Department of English, Pratt Institute; 
chairman of Section 2 was G. S. Bruton, Dean of Administration, 
University of the South. 
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a high degree of reliability (consistency) and are significantly free 
from biases with regard to an instructor’s supposed popularity or 
reputation as a grader. 

Current general practice indicates that evaluations made by col- 
leagues and administrative superiors are regarded as more valid than 
those made by students. In judging a faculty member’s research out- 
put, his stature in his field, and certain services he renders to the 
institution and the community, the more valid opinion is to be 
expected from these more mature observers. In order to overcome the 
lack of firsthand knowledge of the faculty member’s efforts in the 
classroom, many institutions have promoted the practice of interclass 
visitations by faculty members, visitations by the dean or the depart- 
ment chairman or, with new and inexperienced faculty members, a 
supervisory teacher. 

All too frequently the press of other duties prevents the full per- 
formance of these visitation practices, and when they are carried out 
on an infrequent or casual basis, their value is considered dubious. 
For this reason some persons charged with making evaluations of 
teacher services resort to student judgment, objectively collected, as 
one phase of the evidence upon which to base a decision. However, 
student evaluations in the hands of the administrator are very often 
regarded with high suspicion by the faculty members. 

Typically, decisions on faculty advancement in rank and tenure are 
made by some one person, usually the dean, who seeks advice and 
counsel whenever and from whoever he feels will aid in his ultimate 
decision. So as to minimize the fallibility of a single judgment, some 
institutions have set up committees to weigh the evidence of faculty 
services in such matters. In some instances, these committees make 
recommendations, while in others they make the final decisions. At 
least one study has revealed that faculty opinion is much more favor- 
ably inclined toward such pooled judgments than toward a one-man 
decision. 


GROUP 27 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


What Are the Most Effective Methods 
of Informing the Public of the Mission 
and Meaning of Higher Education? 
Arthur L. Brandon 


Director of University Relations, University of Michigan 


asco the problems with which higher education is faced today 
center on space, financing, staffing, and content of educational 
program—including national defense obligations. Only rarely do edu- 
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cators concern themselves with the necessity for interpretation and 
public understanding of issues, and if they do, they place emphasis 
on publicity rather than on the broader sphere of effective public 
relations. 

Understanding is essential in a democracy where much depends 
upon an informed citizenry, and such understanding is achieved par- 
tially through a well conceived program of public relations and pub- 
licity. Our problems would diminish if we would give heed to the 
oft-uttered admonition that education does not end at the campus 
border or on graduation day. It is a never-ending process. I shall not 
limit my consideration to the most effective methods of informing the 
public; rather, I shall go into the broader consideration of how to 
secure understanding and appreciation of the significance of higher 
education. 

If the colleges are to have adequate buildings and equipment, and 
enough teachers and research specialists properly paid to fulfill the 
mission of education, as well as the demand for it, more and more 
money will be necessary. It must come through state appropriations, 
gifts and bequests, contracts and grants, fees and self-supporting profit 
units. The money will be available if the people know what the 
needs are, and why they exist, and if they have faith in the results. 
It is at this point that public relations has a definite role. It has an 
added responsibility in helping to develop on the campus itself those 
features that lead toward a better public appreciation of the purposes 
of higher education. 

Let us assume that the mission of education in very general terms 
is to assist in the attainment of a better life for us all, and to enable 
us to live more effectively with our neighbors—through study and 
research, through discipline of the mind and the sharing of expe- 
riences. General though that definition is, and while it is not unlike 
the goal of the church, or of the government, or of almost any institu- 
tion in society, it can be particularized for education into many specific 
purposes and accomplishments. It is the professional service of the 
doctor or lawyer, the minister or teacher. It is the building or the 
bridge designed and erected by the architect or engineer. It is the 
improved soil evolved by the college-trained chemist or agriculturist. 
It is the stepped-up earning and spending power of the university 
graduate. It is the enlarged capacity for community service by the 
degree holder and the personal satisfactions of an enriched life. 

These accomplishments only hint at what higher education brings, 
but they need to be pointed up continuously and sometimes dramat- 
ically. Frequent presentation of education’s benefits helps emphasize 
that education is a serving and investing procedure, not a spending 
and wasting one. It helps to offset such remarks as “educational costs 


, ‘ 


are too high,” “too many people are going to college,” or “colleges 
are full of. . .” 
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If it ever existed, the ivory tower has gone. It has fallen amidst 
the clamor for more and more knowledge, the localization of research 
in university centers, and the responsibilities that have revolved 
around institutions that have been needing and getting ever-increasing 
millions of public funds, whether through legislative appropriations 
or private gifts aided by tax-exempt provisions. 

Today we have a partnership between education and the public. 
That partnership could be more effective were it more widely recog- 
nized. To make this mutual service known is one of the challenges to 
public relations. Yet, programs of interpretation, of public relations, 
on the whole, have not kept pace with the enlarged sphere of the 
college either in individual institutions or in the agencies concerned 
with higher education, though there are many exceptions in individual 
institutions. While commercial and industrial associations have recog- 
nized the need for a liaison with the public by establishing public 
relations divisions in their administrative setup, how many over-all 
educational councils have done this? The National Education Asso- 
ciation, however, is one of the rare exceptions. Perhaps this is because 
of great differences of opinion on the goals or accomplishments of a 
public relations program. Perhaps it is because of the fear of an undig- 
nified, “‘huckster” type of publicity, totally inappropriate to the edu- 
cational process. More probably it is because many educators do not 
feel the necessity of including the public in their orbits of operation, 
or they believe favorable relationship will develop without benefit of 
counsel. Most college administrators in recent years, however, have 
recognized the need; some have attracted highly qualified educa- 
tional public relations officers or publicists to their institution by 
respecting their skills and by giving them posts of authority in adminis- 
tration—which they need for effective leadership. 

Many people think of public relations as the dispensing of informa- 
tion—a story in the newspaper, or an unfavorable item kept out of the 
press or off the air. This, however, is publicity—a vital and primary 
part of public relations, but only a part. Public relations is the whole 
process of relating the public to the life of an institutidn, showing the 
public its stake in the decisions of the governing board and adminis- 
tration, in the teaching and research of the faculties, in the accom- 
plishments of students and alumni. Its scope is as broad as is the pro- 
gram of the institution it represents, and the more outstanding the 
educational program, the more necessary the public relations service. 

As higher education faces the coming upsurge of students, attention 
must be given to means of getting increased understanding of the 
problems involved. This presupposes a more purposeful use of the 
current mass media. Educational groups should discuss the poten- 
tialities of television, radio, and the popular press in bringing the 
expanding educational needs before our citizenry. Excellent work is 
now being done through our magazines, both popular and specialized; 
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television and radio offer great possibilities to those ready to use them 
wisely. 

Even the press, our time-honored vehicle of communication, needs 
new approaches. Because of the intense competition for space today, 
occasioned by our country’s enlarging international involvements, 
educational stories must be more compact, more relevant, more inter- 
esting, than in some earlier periods. A review of the wealth of edu- 
cational préss releases on science, research, archeological discoveries, 
the whole gamut of university activities will reveal how ably edu- 
cational publicists meet this competition today. 

Specific publics must be reached through direct communications, 
Bulletins, brochures, and exhibits must be made available. Every well 
staffed public relations or information department includes artists and 
writers skilled in these fields. But the printed word or picture will not 
be enough. We must revert to original means of communication—the 
spoken word—and this will be accomplished through conferences and 
institutes, small and large. The loyalty and enthusiasm of graduates 
for their alma mater, the desire of people of good will to aid in worth. 
while causes or to be a part of going concerns should be drawn upon 
and utilized for interpretive purposes. 

Here we come to one of the most effective methods of informing the 
public of “the meaning and mission of higher education.” Realizing 
that cooperation brings understanding and support, educators are 
drawing a large number of individuals into active participation in 
campus-sponsored projects. This channeling of the skills and talents 
of off-campus people, whether alumni or not, into college-centered 
committees is seeing widespread adoption. Several examples come to 
mind immediately: alumni fund organizations; development councils; 
industry-education conferences; campus convocations; special celebra- 
tions; intercollege cooperative endeavors. 

The foundations for the private colleges, set up now in half our 
states to interest corporations and individual citizens in helping supply 
regular support to the independent and church-related institutions, 
are a telling example of drawing upon outside sources for collective 
strength. The awakening of interest in the fiscal and academic needs 
of the private colleges which is engendered by this cooperative effort 
is of inestimable value. A new constituency has been developed or an 
old one re-enlisted. Likewise, the several industry-education confer- 
ences that have been sponsored by business groups of late, and often 
organized with the aid of college public relations divisions, have pro 
duced an exchange of views and talents that add to the growing aware- 
ness of the interdependence of the business and educational life of the 
nation. 

Who can estimate the effect in public understanding and confidence 
of the great birthday celebrations of our institutions: the tercentenary 
of Harvard, the recently ended year-long bicentennial observance of 
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Columbia University, and currently the centennials of the founding 
of the land-grant colleges in Michigan and Pennsylvania. 

Often there are advantages in helping others celebrate. One such 
cooperative effort that drew many new friends into the inner circle 
of an educational institution was the series of programs at a midwest 
state university which honored the Dutch citizens of the state on the 
hundredth anniversary of their settlement therein. The series brought 
to the campus ultimately the Queen of the Netherlands, the ambas- 
sador, and other national dignitaries. A visiting Dutch professorship 
was established and has been retained. Music programs and art ex- 
hibits were features. A wholesome appreciation of the university's 
sincere admiration for a large segment of the population was one of 
the by-products of these events. Another was a new understanding 
of the outreach of a center of learning. 

Still another form of service is illustrated by the cooperation this 
year (1955) of the University of Michigan with the Commission for 
the Celebration of the Soo Locks Centennial. Historians, engineers, 
and audio-visual, radio, television, and other staff representatives, in- 
cluding the University president, have joined in planning and pro- 
moting the celebration, and in so doing have not only provided a 
current service, but have helped highlight the University’s long asso- 
ciation with the canal and locks at Sault St. Marie and with the 
development of the state and Great Lakes region. 

Stories are legion of how an individual has developed an apprecia- 
tion for a college because of his friendship for a teacher in his student 
days, or through acts of kindness by a student to a stranger visiting 
the campus. Rare is the college that has not reported a benefaction 
as a result of personal, friendly contacts. 

A recent unit added to many colleges and universities which makes 
use of cooperative planning is known as the development council or 
alumni foundation; or, in a more limited field, the alumni fund. 
These creations have been valuable indeed as they have drawn on the 
resources of alumni and friends. Alumni enlisted for service in the 
fields of their competence gladly give of their time and talent, and 
often persuade non-alumni to join them. They become informed 
interpreters of the institution in their own communities, at alumni 
gatherings, and among business and professional associates. Thus the 
constituency is expanded, and additional thousands ultimately will 
have a further appreciation for higher education as well as for their 
own college. Administrators who request professional aid of this kind 
are constantly surprised at the eager willingness of their graduates 
to be of service. 

The permanent, continuous type of fund-raising activity which the 
development council typifies is to be preferred to the so-called cam- 
paign or drive. But it is not a substitute for it entirely. The cam- 
paign, with expert fund-raising counsel, has helped several institu- 
tions to get started on the continuous effort, to enlarge their clientele, 
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and to improve their public relations. More important, the successful 
campaign has expanded educational horizons and offerings. A good 
example is the Michigan Memorial-Phoenix Project. Planned as a 
memorial to the World War II dead of the University of Michigan, 
the $7,400,000 raised on a goal of $6,500,000 was, to be sure, a money- 
raising success story. But it was more than that. The real success 
story is in the research on the peacetime uses of atomic energy being 
carried on already in nearly 100 projects; in the integration of faculty 
interests; in an enlarged enthusiasm of the alumni for Michigan 
leadership and cooperation in this field. 

Many predictions have been made about the “tidal wave of stu. 
dents” now arriving on the campus and the resultant mounting prob- 
lems that higher education will face. Most emphasis has been given 
to the demands for space and equipment, with only somewhat casual 
inclusion of the problem of securing sufficient, well qualified teachers, 
Elementary and secondary educators have perhaps given more thor- 
ough expression to the oncoming and present needs for teachers than 
have those in higher education. Yet, a teacher for the secondary 
schools can be prepared in half the time required to train an instructor 
for a medical or dental school, or for departments of psychology, or 
actuarial science, for example. 

The high cost of graduate study leading to qualification for college 
teaching poses a problem both for the university and for the individ. 
ual. If the candidate for a Ph.D. degree is married, his minimum 
family costs approach $4,000 annually. Not many fellowships of this 
size are available. A debt of $12,000 to $20,000 is almost too much 
to contemplate for the young man coming out of college. He nat- 
urally seeks employment in what is presently a good market. Unless 
more and more gifted young people can be persuaded to work for 
their doctorates and go into college teaching, there will soon be a 
grave shortage of instructors. Such shortages quite obviously will 
reduce the quality of the educational offerings and eventually damage 
society with a chain reaction which could offset decades of gains. 

Educators and their public relations advisers would do well to 
settle on this particular problem as one to be attacked full force in 
the next two years. Solving it properly is more central to the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of higher education than is the securing of 
buildings and equipment. After all, if the colleges do not have the 
faculties to train the lawyers and doctors, the teachers, the business 
leaders, the scientists, engineers, and others, what will become of the 
educational structure? This is one aspect of the mission of education 
that will need the combined talents of faculty and administrators, 
public relations counselors, and patrons for its solution. 

It has been the purpose in this paper to explain the place of public 
relations in higher education, to suggest items which should be ampli- 
fied as ways and means of interpretation are considered, and to pose 
a specific problem, such as college teacher recruitment and training, on 
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which all agencies of higher education might unite in the immediate 
future. Let us think of the public relations officer as a member of 
the first team ready to do his part, along with others, in carrying 
forward the mission of higher education and in interpreting what it 
means in our society. 


GROUP 27 RECORDER'S REPORT 
Robert J. Kibbee 


Dean, Southern State College 


OLLEGEs and universities have been hampered in their attempts to 
C communicate with their publics, due in part to their own un- 
certainty. Most higher institutions have not themselves decided what 
climate of opinion they would like to create, what aspects of the 
institution they want to stress, or which of their activities is most 
important. Even where there has been conscious planning as to the 
meaning and mission of higher education and the place of the insti- 
tution within that pattern, colleges and universities have failed to 
reach their publics because they have employed techniques which are 
either inadequate or inappropriate. 

Public relations in its larger sense embraces all activities which 
contribute to the development of a public attitude toward an institu- 
tion. Within this meaning of the term, every member of the institution 
is involved in public relations. The proper and conscious use of all 
personnel can contribute much to a better understanding and accept- 
ance by the public of an institution’s purpose and operation. 

Faculty members at many colleges and universities have been em- 
ployed effectively as speakers, consultants, and conference leaders 
in the community and on radio and television. Community leaders, 
on the other hand, have been brought within an institution’s orbit 
of influence as members of advisory boards for specific phases of the 
educational program, as research consultants, or as participants in 
conferences either sponsored by the institution or for which the insti- 
tution has provided facilities and key personnel. 

Much effort and time have gone into attempts to use the mass media 
of press, radio, and television as channels through which colleges and 
universities have attempted to inform their publics and to interpret 
their activities. There is reason to believe that these media will become 
increasingly less useful and significant for public relations purposes. 
Competition for space or time and the difficulty of enlisting the 


Note: Chairman of Group 27 was LAwrENcE H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Dean, Columbia College, Columbia University; resource person was 


BENJAMIN FINE, Education Editor, The New York Times, New York 
City. 
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interests of these media in matertal that may be important but un- 
dramatic are forcing higher institutions to find new means of com- 
municating with their publics. Increasingly the attempts to find new 
means of communication are taking the form of direct personal con- 
tacts; publications aimed at specific groups, such as the professions; 
emphasis upon student orientation; contacts with alumni and parent 
organizations; personal letters; and similar methods. Although time- 
consuming, they give promise of greater effectiveness. 

In recent years the growth of “development funds” has significantly 
influenced the relationship between higher institutions and their pub- 
lics. Although intended primarily as a means of increasing financial 
support to the colleges and universities, the “development fund” has 
had many implications for public relations. The success of the fund 
depends to a great extent upon an effective long-term public relations 
program. At the same time the organization necessary for a successful 
fund program provides an excellent medium through which the insti- 
tution can reach the public with important information and an inter- 
pretation of its program. 

In summary, it might be said that if colleges and universities are 
to effectively inform the public of the mission and meaning of higher 
education, each institution must first decide what it stands for and 
what it is trying to do. Secondly, each institution must use a variety 
of means, involving all of its personnel and making increasing use of 
personal contacts in telling its story to its clientele, its alumni, and 
those to whom it looks for support. 


GROUP 28 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


What Are the Significant Developments 
in the Relationship of Higher Education 
to State Governments? 

Leo M. Chamberlain 


Vice President, University of Kentucky 


A NOTICEABLE trend toward the imposition of administrative restric- 

tions on publicly supported colleges and universities by agencies 
of state government has been sufficiently pronounced to cause grave 
concern among university boards and presidents. During the last two 
years in particular it has been the subject of papers and discussion in 
the meetings of the Association of Governing Boards of State Universi- 
ties and Allied Institutions, the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, and the National Association of State Universities. 
The last named organization adopted a strongly worded resolution 
regarding the matter at its 1954 meeting in Salt Lake City. 
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Proposals have been made looking toward a cooperative survey of 
the situation on a national scale. This proposed study would involve 
several organizations, among them the Council of State Governments 
with headquarters in Chicago. While it is obviously true that some 
of the impetus for controls of higher education by state administrative 
agencies has come from the Council on State Governments through its 
governors’ conferences, it can be said on the Council’s behalf that it 
has endeavored, through the good offices of its executive secretary, 
Frank Bane, to point up the major issues and has indicated a willing- 
ness to cooperate in any study that may seem advisable. 

If, as appears to be the case, the necessary freedom and autonomy 
of state universities and colleges are endangered, it is well that we 
identify clearly the areas and specific points of infringement and that 
we re-define, or at least clarify, the principles that should govern the 
relationships between public higher education and state government. 

It should be emphasized first that there is no disposition on the part 
of any university board member or president to question the authority 
of a state legislature to enact such laws regarding higher education as 
are thought to be to the best interests of the people of a state. Neither 
would he question the right of a legislature to make such appropria- 
tions as it finds desirable and feasible to all agencies of the state gov- 
ernment, including the institutions of higher learning. It does not 
follow, however, that all legislation is wise or that a legislature will 
foresee in every case the implications of a law affecting higher educa- 
tion or the manner in which it may be enforced. 

It is not unwise legislation with which we are primarily concerned. 
However, we cannot fail to note the dire effects on higher education 
of legislative enactments providing for loyalty investigations and 
loyalty oaths, for the banning of books from classrooms and libraries, 
and for the mandatory inclusion in curricula, or the exclusion there- 
from, of certain courses or instructional materials. Such enactments 
usually have their roots in the fright complex that has seized this 
nation; and the free operation of higher education will continue to be 
hampered by “fear” legislation until America can square its shoulders 
and face its problems as courageously and as intelligently in peacetime 
and cold war as it always has faced them in a shooting war. In the 
meantime, as educational statesmen, we must counsel carefully with 
our people and with our legislators. 


In the last analysis, the American people must clearly under- 
stand that in this technological age the security and prosperity of 
the American family do not depend on a Maginot Line philosophy 
of rules and regulations, hastily drawn, often politically inspired, 
and born not of fact, but of fright. On the contrary, they depend 
upon the thinking of dedicated men and women working in lab- 
oratories and classrooms across the nation. The one race which 
the American people dare not lose is the rapidly accelerating one 
for new knowledge. Any effort, whether calculated or unconscious, 
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no matter how well intended, which puts hobbles on our scholars 
and unnecessarily restricts their intellectual freedom can only lead 
to disaster.! 










But the major emphasis in our discussions will probably be on 
abuses of authority on the part of administrative agencies of the state 
in dealing with institutions of higher education, abuses which may 
grow either from faulty legislation or from bureaucratic assumption 
of authority. 

What are some of the activities of our state administrative agencies 
that so disturb our presidents and the members of our boards of 
trustees, and lead them to conclude that the authority for the adminis- 
tration of their institutions is in important ways passing from their 
hands? To the extent that they can be classified, these activities fall 
under the head of budgeting and accounting, purchasing, personnel 
management, and building regulations. 

In the area of budgeting and accounting, examples of unwarranted 
infringement on the traditional and rightful authority of university 
. boards and administrators have been cited. For example, a university 
may be required to submit to a state agency a line-item budget (in 
some cases including the name and salary of each employee) rather 
than a budget covering reasonably broad categories. After a budget 
has been approved and the total appropriation made, the institution 
sometimes must requisition periodic payments and in each case re- 
justify its claims; or the allotment may be made quarterly, less the 
unobligated portion of the funds of the preceding quarter. Restric- 
tions are sometimes placed on the use of fees and other income funds. 
The university is required to estimate its income from such sources 
as much as two years in advance. If it overestimates the income, the 
balance reverts to the state treasury. If it underestimates, its budget 
is cut accordingly. In other words, the university cannot win and the 
state administration cannot lose. State appropriations not expended 
at the close of the fiscal year must, in many cases, revert to the state 
treasury. This would seem to be a requirement in the name of econ- 
omy which has the effect of encouraging spending rather than saving. 
Balances in restricted funds, and in some cases even in trust or agency 
funds, have been cited as evidence that a university has more money 
than it can spend and therefore needs no additional appropriation. 
Funds received as gifts for specific purposes must be held in trust, and 
it is grossly unfair to impugn the motives of a board and its president 
in carrying out in this respect their legal and ethical obligations. In 
some situations all invoices must be pre-audited, and in one state a 
representative of the state comptroller has been stationed in each 
college and university with authority to approve or disapprove every 
invoice. It is logical to ask in such a case: Who is to audit the pre- 
auditor? No one will dispute the fact that audits are essential, but 
















































1 American Council on Education, Sponsored Research Policy of Colleges and Universities, 
Washington, D. C., 1954, pp. 50-51. 
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it is difficult to see what protection is afforded the state, or what econ- 
omies are effected, by a pre-audit that would not result from a post- 
audit. 

In the area of purchasing these examples are noted. In their pro- 
fessed zeal for economy some state purchasing departments disregard 
the peculiar and technical requirements of universities and colleges 
and by bureaucratic restrictions hamper them in the furtherance of 
legitimate activities. In many cases the adminstrative agency ignores 
the fact that a university is sufficiently large in itself to take full 
advantage of volume purchasing. In one state the right of a university 
to pay dues to a regional accrediting association or to a professional 
organization has been challenged by a state auditor. Similarly, a 
finance department or comparable agency may sit in judgment of all 
requests for out-of-state travel. More serious, perhaps, than any other 
activity in this category are the efforts in a few cases to regulate pub- 
lications. Under the guise of eliminating unnecessary expenditures, 
a state agency in one instance requires the university to submit every 
proposed publication for approval. Is it any wonder that college 
administrators are becoming alarmed? 

In the matter of personnel management some of the examples to be 
listed are equally disturbing. Conceivably there is some justification 
for placing non-academic or non-professional employees under state 
civil service, although I am convinced that the best interests of higher 
education are served when authority for all appointments rests com- 
pletely and finally with the administrative officials and board of 
trustees of a college or a university. The next and “logical” step has 
now been taken, and certain institutions have lost, or are losing, 
authority to determine the academic or non-academic status of em- 
ployees. The rule of one civil service commission specifies that any 
person that does not teach will be classified by the commission. The 
authority to create new positions has been challenged here and there; 
in some instances salaries must be cleared by a state officer or agency; 
and in one case, at least, salary limitations are imposed by law. 

Some of the conditions cited above are of relatively long standing. 
The newest area to be invaded, apparently is that of building construc- 
tion. Traditionally, colleges and universities have received building 
appropriations in amounts specified by legislation with the understand- 
ing that they might be used for capital improvements in such ways as 
the board of trustees or other governing body thought best. Most of the 
vast capital holdings of the state colleges and universities of America 
have been built under such a policy. But now it seems that some state 
administrations, perhaps many, feel that this kind of an arrangement 
gives an institution entirely too much latitude. Here and there a state 
building committee or similar agency has been created. The state’s 
entire legislative appropriation for capital purposes is placed in the 
hands of this agency, which in turn allots it to the various departments 
of government: penitentiaries, parks, hospitals, universities, colleges, 
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et cetera. The political advantages of such an arrangement are ob- 
vious, and from the standpoint of the governmental expert there are 
perhaps other arguments in its favor. It is alleged, for example, that 
a more equitable distribution of funds results, that economies are 
effected, and that professional expertness is brought to bear on the 
entire building program of the state. Actually, there have been results 
that are far from commendable if we may judge from the opinions of 
board members and presidents. Building priorities on a campus are 
dictated in some cases by the building committee or other state agency. 
In one instance, a president was asked to designate a site on the campus 
for a building that he had not requested and about which he had had 
no prior information. Institutions are sometimes required to itemize 
the projected costs of each structure, and any saving effected reverts 
to the state. Building plans must be submitted to the state committee 
or other agency for approval, and, if any changes are deemed desirable 
subsequently, the university must re-submit the plans and regain ap- 
proval. In other words, the president and board must stay at the 
‘mourners’ bench” continuously. 

The over-all effects are that long-term campus planning becomes 
difficult or impossible; factors other than educational efficiency become 
dominant in building priorities and planning; and the college or 
university is prevented from placing its capital needs directly before the 
legislature. 

In cataloguing these various restrictive measures I have borrowed 
freely from the statements of several people who have spoken or 
written on the subject. I have not tried to identify each case with a 
particular state. 

However, it is my opinion that we should examine certain principles 
involved in the practices which have been enumerated so that we may 
better appraise their meaning. We are not out to defend, on the one 
hand, the starry-eyed educator who is concerned merely that he be 
allowed to do as he pleases or, on the other hand, to condone the 
practices of the gimlet-eyed bureaucrat who is sure that conformity 
is synonomous with efficiency. Differences in details can usually be 
reconciled, but differences in principle may be harder to resolve. 

It is well to repeat that university boards and administrators are not 
questioning the authority of a state legislature or that of an adminis- 
trative official exercising properly the powers assigned his office by the 
legislature. The point of the argument is not what is legal or author- 
ized, but rather what is wise and desirable. 

Are the interests of the state, and of education in particular, best 
served when a legislature renounces much of its authority in favor 
of the governor and his administrative departments? Many note with 
growing alarm a trend in this direction. Will the time arrive, for 
example, when a president of a university can no longer present the 
financial needs of his institution directly to the legislature or to its 
budget committee? Much emphasis is placed upon the importance 
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of the so-called “executive budget.” If by this term its proponents 
mean merely a coordinated state budget with equitable allotments to 
all departments and agencies, and with proper budgetary controls 
and accounting, no one will wish to quarrel with the idea. It is 
something entirely different, however, if by an “executive budget’ is 
meant a state financial program dictated to the legislature and involv- 
ing line-item appropriations and undue restrictions in their adminis- 
tration. Good state government assumes a responsible legislature. 
Moreover, experience has shown conclusively, it seems to me, that 
college and university boards and their administrative representatives 
are equally as competent and equally as trustworthy as are adminis- 
trative officials in the state capitol. 

Furthermore, the board of trustees of a college or university can 
hardly be held responsible for the conduct of such an institution, if 
the authority for its administration resides in many ways in other 
hands. It is axiomatic in governmental as well as educational adminis- 
tration that authority must be commensurate with responsibiilty. 
This point need not be labored here. 

The economy argument, too, will hardly bear close scrutiny. What 
evidence is there that colleges and universities have been less thrifty 
or have exercised less care in the management of public funds than 
have other government agencies? Both the facts available and public 
opinion would tend to indicate, on the contrary, that no state appro- 
priation is so carefully guarded, so economically expended, and so 
completely dedicated to the interests of all the people of a state as 
that allotted to the institutions of higher learning. How much con- 
fidence can we place in the assertion that, under civil service, univer- 
sity employees will find additional security and be free from partisan 
and political influence? Where more than in a college or in a univer- 
sity operating unhampered under constitutional guarantees can such 
assurances be had? 

The proponents of more controls make their greatest error, however, 
in assuming, as they apparently do, that a college or a university is 
just another department of government analogous in all respects to 
other divisions and agencies of a state. From their beginning state 
colleges and universities in America have been guaranteed, by consti- 
tutional provision or by law, independence of action not accorded 
other agencies of state government. Those who early established our 
state universities recognized apparently that such independence was 
essential to their proper functioning. The control of an institution of 
higher learning was delegated to a board of enlightened and respon- 
sible citizens, and care was taken to insure that this board was removed 
as far as possible from the influence of partisan politics. More impor- 
tant, the board was commonly organized as a corporation and assigned 
broad corporate powers bearing on all aspects of the institution’s 
administration. 
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The following language, or something closely akin to it, has 
appeared over and over again in constitution or in law: The board 
of trustees, when appointed and qualified, shall be a body corporate, 
under the corporate name of , and as 
a corporation shall have the power to sue and be sued, implead and 
be impleaded, contract and be contracted with, and possess all the 
immunities, rights, privileges, and franchises usually attaching to the 
governing bodies of educational institutions. They shall have power 
to receive, hold and administer, on behalf of the institution whose 
government, administration and control are committed to them, all 
revenues accruing from all existing or future endowments, appropria- 
tions, allotments, grants, or bequests by whomsoever made, subject to 
the conditions attaching thereto; to receive, administer and apply, for 
and on behalf of said university, all moneys, devices, stocks, bonds, 
buildings, museums, lands, apparatus, and so forth, under the con- 
ditions attaching thereto. 

In addition to such powers, the board was usually authorized to 
purchase land and, if necessary, to acquire it through condemnation; 
to establish rules for the government of the university; to determine 
its constituent parts; to make all appointments; and to determine the 
salaries and duties of all employees. Proper safeguards respecting 
financial obligations appeared, it is true, but the general intent was 
and is obvious. The American people wanted a free university. 

An institution of higher learning is unique in its functions, in its 
operations, in the scope of its responsibility, in its professional and 
technical character, and in the absolute necessity for freedom of action 
and freedom from partisan and political influence. Too often this 
has been reluctantly admitted with the accompanying excuse that 
controls are designed primarily for other agencies of government and 
that there is no intention of interfering unduly in the operation of 
higher education, and particularly in the free exercise of its unique 
functions. College presidents have learned, however, to view such a 
benevolent attitude with skepticism. They would know, even if they 
had not learned by experience, that where there are restrictions in 
financial and related matters other types of restrictions will follow or 
will accrue as an indirect result. 

Educators and their boards will continue to support wholeheartedly 
the idea that colleges and universities must be fully accountable for 
all public funds, that they must observe strictly the laws of the state 
and reasonable regulations derived therefrom, and that they must be 
economical in all ways. They will not support, but rather oppose, 
unwise legislation and bureaucratic restrictions that either directly or 
indirectly limit intellectual freedom, or hamper the free functioning 
of a college or university in its service to the people, in the instruction 
of youth, and in the continuing search for truth. 
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GROUP 28 RECORDER'S REPORT 


Sarah Van Hoosen Jones 


President, Association of Governing Boards of State Universities 
and Allied Institutions 


p UBLIC institutions of higher education are experiencing a significant 
increase in state governmental control in budgeting, purchasing, 
building construction, and personnel matters. Other state agencies are 
also experiencing an extension of state control. However, there is 
general resistance to this increase in “state control.” 

This is particularly felt among states where the boards are not con- 
stitutional bodies. Consequently some state boards have sought and 
others are seeking, with the assistance of legislation from their su- 
preme courts, to become constitutional bodies by enacting an amend- 
ment to the state constitution. Minnesota is an example of a state 
in which its board has constitutional status. 

The state has “moved in’ on the colleges and universities, partic- 
ularly at the operational rather than policy level, because of (1) 
pressures on states for more economical operation, (2) the expansion 
of all state services, and (3) the professionalization of public ad- 
ministration. Difficulties have arisen over the past 15 to 20 years due 
to increased activities both in the state departments and the colleges 
and universities. 

The colleges and universities raise these issues concerning the wis- 
dom of these trends: (1) Do not the “unique functions” of higher 
education require considerable autonomy for colleges and universities? 
(2) Is there any evidence that centralized controls from a state bureau 
are any more effective in producing economy and efficiency than the 
controls exercised by institutions internally? (3) Does not as high a 
degree of competency to exercise operational control exist in colleges 
and universities as in state bureaus? 

Colleges and universities feel that their relations to state govern- 
ments differ from many other state agencies in that they are uniformly 
governed by “lay boards’ responsible to the people rather than to 
any single state official or legislative body. Likewise, colleges and 
universities believe they have superior records of efficiency and econ- 
omy and that nothing in their record justifies further encroachment 
by state governments. 

These principles would seem to be pertinent in determining the 
relations between colleges and universities and state government 
agencies: 

Note: Chairman of Group 28 was G. Lester ANDERSON, Dean of 
Administration, University of Buffalo; resource person was WILLIAM 
L. Freperick, Director of Research, The Council of State Govern- 
ments, Chicago, Illinois. 
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1. The making of broad policy decisions concerning higher educa- 
tion should be the joint endeavor of educators and representatives 
of the people. 

2. The legal accountability of colleges and universities is recognized. 

3. Authority for decisions for which universities are held responsible 
should be delegated to them. 

4. Other things being equal, decentralized control is superior to 
centralized control. 

5. The competency of lay boards in charge of institutions of higher 
learning, whether the board is elected by the people or appointed by 
the state, appears to be questioned in the several instances of inter- 
ference in college and university management by the state governments. 

6. The extreme complexity of the structure and operation of colleges 
and universities, greater than that of other state agencies, requires 
different consideration and treatment from state officials than that 
given other state agencies. 

Finally, to quote from Mr. Chamberlain:? 



















Educators and their boards will continue to support whole- 
heartedly the idea that colleges and universities must be fully 
accountable for all public funds, that they must observe strictly 
the laws of the state and reasonable regulations derived there- 
from, and that they must be economical in all ways. They will 
not support, but rather oppose, unwise legislation and bureau- 
cratic restrictions that either directly or indirectly limit intellec- 
tual freedom, or hamper the free functioning of a college or uni- 
versity in its service to the people, in the instruction of youth, and 
in the continuing search for truth. 
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What Contributions Can Voluntary 
State and Regional Cooperative 
Planning Make Toward Meeting 

Increased Enrollments? 
T. C. Holy 


Special Consultant in Higher Education, University of California at Berkeley 








Br dealing with the possibilities of voluntary cooperative plan- 
ning as an aid in accommodating the expected increase in college 
and university enrollments, it seems appropriate to indicate briefly 






2Leo M. Chamberlain, “What are the Significant Developments in the Relationship of 
Higher Education to State Governments?”, Current Issues in Higher Education, 1955, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1955, p. 242. 
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the present status in the control of public higher education in the 
various states in the nation. According to information found in the 
report Higher Education in the Forty-Eight States, the 48 states may 
be generally grouped into the three following classifications with 
respect to this item: 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE STATES ACCORDING TO TYPE OF CONTROL OF 
PusLic HIGHER EDUCATION 


Tupe of Control of Number of 
Public Higher States Having This Type of Such States 
Education Control in 1952 

All Under One Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, 14 


Board Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 


Dakota, Wyoming 


One Board for State 
Colleges and/or State 
Teachers Colleges and 
One Board for Each of 


Alabama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Tennessee, 


nN 
nN 


the Other Institutions Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin 

Each Institution (or Arkansas, Delaware, Kentucky, Missouri, 12 

Group of Like Insti- New Mexico”, New York®, North Carolina, 

tutions)" Has Own Ohio, Oklahoma’, Pennsylvania, South 


Board 


Carolina, Washington 


* Examples of this are the eight agricultural colleges in Oklahoma, all of which are under 
a single Board of Regents. a 

> Each of these states has a central coordinating board for public higher education. 

Source: Council of State Governments, Higher Education in the Forty-Eight States, 
Chicago, 1952, pp. 292-304. 

Thus, it will be seen that in 34 of the 48 states there is dual or 
multiple control of public higher education, so that coordination of 
the various programs within a state may be dealt with in one of the 
three following ways: 


1. Through the creation by statute or by constitutional amendment 
of a central coordinating board which would function at a level be- 
tween that of the local governing boards and the state. New York, New 
Mexico, and Oklahoma have this kind of an arrangement. 


2. Through voluntary cooperation among the institutions or agen- 
cies involved. Examples of this are California, Illinois, and Ohio. 


3. Through development within an institution of its own program, 
as it wishes and can, leaving the major decisions of integrating the 
state-wide program to the legislature. In other words, let nature take 
its course. 

It is significant to note that, in the 31 states (the 34 listed above 
less New York, New Mexico, and Oklahoma) where there is dual or 
multiple control without legal means of coordination, the staff of the 
report of the study on Higher Education in the Forty-Eight States 
found at least 36 informal coordinating councils which dealt with 
such policy questions as tuition and fees, changes in programs of cur- 
ricular offerings, the addition or abandonment of certain academic 
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degrees, changes in administration requirements, budget requests of 
the member institutions, and changes in graduation requirements. 

It seems a reasonable deduction from the foregoing that, in those 
states where there is dual or multiple control of public higher edu- 
cation with no regularly constituted central coordinating board, there 
is a conviction on the part of those in authority that some means of 
coordination is essential if the state’s program is to develop in an 
orderly yet efficient and economic manner. If, then, some means of 
coordination were believed essential in the past, then how much more 
it will be needed in the years immediately ahead when we face two 
conflicting situations; namely, sharp increases in enrollments on the 
one hand, and a tightening of the economy on the other. In most 
states, as you well know, treasury surpluses built up during World 
War II have almost disappeared. 

The “64-dollar” question, then, is how effective can these coopera- 
tive arrangements be on either the state or the regional level in 
meeting increased enrollments. From the regional point of view their 
effectiveness is well documented in the experiences of the Southern 
Regional Education Conference, which officially came into being in 
1948 and which includes 14 southern states. A similar development 
got under way in 1951 in the West under the title of Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education. At the close of 1954 eight 
states had approved this compact, which, like that of the southern 
states, has for its main purpose: “more effective utilization of estab- 
lished institutions in meeting the needs of the entire region.” Fur- 
thermore, a similar development is now under way in the New Eng- 
land states. The value of these regional cooperative agreements seems 
so well established, particularly in meeting the regional needs in the 
professional fields, that it does not seem necessary to discuss them 
further here. 

The question which naturally follows, then, is: Can some such co- 
operative arrangements be equally effective on the state level? The 
best answer to that is: What is their record? Because of both space 
and informational limitations, it is not possible to show state by state 
how effective these arrangements have been and now are. Conse- 
quently, I would like to present as an example the present cooperative 
arrangements in California, on which I have firsthand information. 
The facts briefly are these: 

1. The Regents of the University of California, a constitutional 
body, operate the eight campuses of the University of California. 

2. The State Board of Education, likewise of constitutional origin, 
operates directly ten state colleges with enrollments ranging from 
1,000 to 7,000. Also this board has partial responsibility for 60 public 
junior colleges and general oversight of the state system of elementary 
and secondary education. 
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3. According to estimates which we believe conservative, the state’s 
enrollment in public higher education will increase from 105,710 
(university, state colleges, and junior colleges) in 1953 to 234,200 in 
1965, or a percentage increase of 122. 

4. Various means extending over more than 40 years to coordinate 
higher education in the state have been tried. In 1933, for example, 
there was created by statute a State Council on Educational Planning 
and Coordination, “to study problems affecting the relationships be- 
tween the schools of the public school system and the University of 
California and to make recommendations thereon jointly to the State 
Board of Education and the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia. .. .” Although this legislation is still on the statute books, 
the Council has not met since 1941, because it did not seem effective 
as a means of coordination. 


5. In 1945 the two governing boards, still believing that some kind 
of cooperative arrangement was necessary, created a liaison committee 
consisting of four members of each board (included in this member- 
ship are the superintendent of public instructian and the president of 
the University) with the understanding that the committee recommen- 
dations would not be binding on either board, but that these recom- 
mendations would be submitted to the two parent boards “for final 
action.” 

6. In 1951 and based on a recommendation in a 1948 Study of the 
Needs of California in Higher Education, there was set up a joint 
staff, which consists of one representative of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and one of the University of California “to carry forward the 
inquiries which in their judgment (the committee’s) are important for 
the development of higher education in the State of California.” The 
appropriations for this purpose provide some margin for additional 
professional help for the joint staff. 

The best way, it seems, to show how effective the cooperative ar- 
rangements as described above have been is to include here a so-called 
“box score,” showing the disposition of the major recommendations 
of this liaison committee between the time of its organization in 1945 
and the end of 1954. That record follows: 


MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE LIAISON COMMITTEE OF THE STATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION AND THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY AND THEIR DIsposIriIOoN 
DuRING THE PERIOD 1945-1954 








2 a by 
, tate Board Regents of Legislation i 
Recommendation of Education University Required ° 


1, That no new institution Approved Approved 
offering instruction — be- 
yond the 14th grade be 
established until a survey 
of the higher education 
needs in the state is made 


Authorized this study 
in 1947 









Action by 








State Board Regents of Legislation if 
Recommendation of Education University Required 
2. That approval be givento Approved Approved® Authorized by appropria- 
all the recommendations tion and otherwise major 
in the study, “Survey of recommendations in this 
the Needs of California in study 







Higher Education’* 


3. That there be established Approved Approved Provided the necessary 
a uniform policy of recog- funds 

nition of public school 

master teachers 


. That both boards with- 
hold approval on estab- 
lishing new institutions 
or broad expansion pro- 
grams until joint staff re- 
ports on these proposals 
to the liaison committee 















Approved Approved Not required 













5. That endorsement be Not Approved In 1951 appropriated 
given to the efforts of the required money for the purchase 
State Board of Education of a site for the State 
to separate Los Angeles College 






State College from the Los 
Angeles City College 







6. That the state take no ac- Approved Approved Bill to authorize this not 
tion in assuming respon- acted on in either the 
sibility for the operation 1951 or 1953 sessions 
of the McGeorge College 

of Law in Sacramento 











Not required 






Approved 





. That definite policies on Approved 
aviation instruction and 
research as recommended 
by the committee be ap- 


proved by both boards 


8. That because of lack of Approved Approved No action on bills to 
need the committee rec- authorize this 
ommended against the 
establishment of a State 
School of Mines in Kern 










County 
9. That there not be estab- Approved Approved No action on bills to 
lished a four-year state authorize this 






college in the Modesto 
area at this time 


10. That the two boards Approved Approved Not required 
agree on a statement as 
recommended by the 
committee on the aims, 
characteristics, and scope 
of engineering instruc- 
tion in the university, 
state colleges, and other 
institutions to avoid un- 
necessary duplication 
and waste of funds 



























® This study was under the direction of the liaison committee. 
>’ With exception of the recommendation on scholarships. 
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Action by 





State Board Regents of Legislation of 
Recommendation of Education University Required 
1l. Plan for reconstituting Approved Approved Not required 


the State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Adult Educa- 
tion 








2. Plan for allocating re- 
sponsibility for offering 
adult education courses 
in certain communities 
among the different edu- 
cational agencies in the 

state 


Approved Approved Not required 









. In 1953 developed a plan Approved Appropriated $112,200 

for a “Restudy of the for this study and left it 
Needs of California in under the direction of 
Higher Education,” this the liaison committee 
to be completed in 1955 


Approved 





































Without raising the prior question as to the desirability of dual or 
multiple control of public higher education now found in 34 states, 
it is my belief that much can be achieved toward the development 
of an adequate yet efficient and economical program of public higher 
education through cooperative machinery, particularly in these areas: 

1. The establishment of new centers of higher education or exten- 
sion of existing ones. 

2. Differentiation of functions among the various institutions in the 
state. 

3. The allocation of special programs and responsibilities to the 
institutions best equipped to handle them (this is corollary to Item 
2 above). 

4. Admission standards. 


5. The development of over-all budget requests, thereby preventing 
wrangling among the different units before the legislative bodies. ‘The 
Ohio plan of voluntary cooperation among the state-supported insti- 
tutions has been very successful in this area. 

6. The reduction of unnecessary duplication of curricula and 
programs. 

7. The appropriate relationships between public and private higher 
education. In such states as Illinois, New York, Ohio, and California, 
private institutions care for a substantial percentage of the total higher 
education enrollment (in 1953 in California this percentage was 28) . 

In connection with Item 7 above, the current study of higher edu- 
cation in California recommends including representatives of private 
institutions in the cooperative machinery. Also, it contains a con- 
clusion to the effect that it is not in the public interest for the state 
to establish new centers of higher education, other than junior colleges, 
designed to serve geographic centers and educational purposes in 
communities with limited enrollment potential and now seemingly 
served satisfactorily by private institutions. 
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In conclusion, it seems evident that improvement in the foregoing 
and related items will contribute toward accommodating within the 
state the increased enrollments of the immediate future. 
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— vary substantially in the ways that they have encouraged co- 
operation among colleges. In some states, cooperation among 
publicly supported colleges is well developed, but privately supported 
colleges stand apart. In every state, official coordination must be sup- 
plemented by voluntary cooperation if public and private colleges 
are to contribute fully toward meeting the needs of students and of 
society. 

The means of cooperation vary also. College associations, councils 
of presidents, councils on higher education, teacher education coun- 
cils, state conferences, and other continuing but voluntary organiza- 
tions exist to define and encourage cooperation. In some states, high 




































school and college representatives meet annually. ' 
Cooperative effort—joint study, planning, and action—is needed in 
many places: (1) on teacher education, between schools, colleges, ' 
universities, state departments of education, and local school systems; / 
(2) on admission standards for both entering and transfer students; I 
(3) on development of cooperative curricula, dovetailing general é 
education courses at one college with professional courses at another, i 
and leading to degrees at both; (4) on development and administra- ‘ 
tion of state-supported scholarships in fields of great need, such as a 
elementary education, medicine, et cetera; (5) on differentiation of dl 
functions and allocation of curricula, so that colleges can supplement V 
each other’s contributions; (6) on joint fund raising by private - 
colleges; and (7) on establishment and administration of state-wide ir 
testing programs. th 
In other areas, too, cooperative effort would be useful—to make pro- 
jections of social needs for college graduates, and other basic socio- ™ 
economic studies; to work out exchanges or joint appointments of - 
faculty; to transfer graduate students as necessary; to establish intern- de 
ships for persons wishing to learn college teaching; to work out ways -” 
for joint use of research and instructional facilities in industry and scl 
government to supplement campus facilities; to catalog, in some 
central place, unusual books, materials, equipment, and the names of we 
mc 
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faculty members present on the various campuses; and finally, to co- 
ordinate off-campus instruction of a variety of colleges and universities 
so that they will not overlap each other in attempting to serve the 
needs of the state. Such coordination would include ways of using 
educational TV. 
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EARS ago, when I regularly taught sections of English composition, 

I used early in the fall semester to ask students to write on the 
topic, “Why I came to college.” The paper was designed both to 
require from them some close thinking as to why they were there and 
to give me some insight into their motivation on a rather large scale. 
It was an enlightening exercise in both a positive and a negative 
way. Now and then a franker than usual girl would declare that she 
had come because she hoped to find a husband; many men and women 
both indicated a desire and an expectation of improving their eco- 
nomic status, but even then there was a large number who had no 
very clear notion of the opportunities of higher education for them. 
For some it was “the thing to do,” a kind of social obligation; for 
others it was simply acquiescence in the wishes of their parents who, 
in many cases, “did not want their children to have to work as hard” 
as the parents had. 

I suspect that in the years since the war the attitudes have not 
changed greatly. In the flood of veterans immediately following World 
War II there was clearly a strong vocational motivation. They had to 
make up for the lost years in a hurry, get out and establish themselves 
in business or the professions as rapidly as they could. But much of 
that urgent motivation has been lost as we have gone back to a more 
normal pattern of student life, and we have with us, as new floods of 
students come to the colleges and universities each fall and as new 
demands arise in society for college-trained individuals, the old 
problem of the motivation of the student who is capable of post-high 
school work. 

Paradoxically, at a time when enrollments are so steadily growing 
we have even the problem of interesting a sizable percentage of the 
most capable youngsters in going on beyond high school at all. In 
a time of full employment the prospect of a job in industry or business 
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at a salary large enough to permit them to support a car and possibly 
a wife seems more promising than the dubious delay of four years 
or more for a college education with the prospect of perhaps no higher 
wages at graduation than they can receive right now. So each year 
many a very able high school graduate, who will be badly needed in 
specialized fields of science and technology, in teaching and scholar- 
ships, in the opening up of new frontiers of knowledge, is lost, per- 
manently lost, to the high service that he might perform for society 
and himself. 

Likewise, among those who go on to college it is not the borderline 
student alone who does not succeed or who drops out of his own 
accord. Too many of our better students find too little to challenge 
them in their courses, too little to stimulate them to the activity of 
which they are capable. Whatever the deficiencies of an acquisitive 
society, higher education has a responsibility to so present itself that 
it will challenge good minds and call forth the fullest expenditure of 
effort from them. This is not to deny the validity of the vocational 
interest of the student. Indeed, the best possible use should be made 
of such interest, but higher education has more to offer than the 
prospect of vocational competence. More and more we are coming 
to see that our world needs more than the trained technician. The 
difference between college or university and trade school lies just 
in the fact that the former offers so much more than technical training. 
If we are really interested in the problem of motivation in higher 
education, we must consider all of the elements involved and try 
to assess them in their relationships to the students’ total activities 
and interests. Certainly we cannot pass by that major and central 
concern of higher education: the development of the student toward 
intellectual maturity and a delight in intellectual activities. 

As educators, we have been remiss in presenting our story to pro- 
spective students. As long as I can remember, the major argument 
that has been advanced by college recruiters to high school students 
has been that if they go to college they can hope to improve their 
economic status. Every year new tables are prepared designed to show 
that the college graduate in the long run is likely to have a higher 
income, in some instances a much higher income, than the person who 
ceases his formal education at high school graduation. Of recent years 
the gap between the financial pictures in the two situations has 
steadily narrowed until it is a real question now whether in the years 
to come it will be of particular significance except for a relatively 
small number of college graduates. Certainly it is true, as I said above, 
that one of the factors militating against the good high school stu- 
dent’s going on to college is his opportunity in business or industry 
to earn what seems to him a substantial income in those fields imme- 
diately upon graduation from high school. 

The student who resists these lures and comes on to college often 
comes with his vocational purpose as the sole incentive and is intol- 
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erant of or discouraged by areas of work which do not contribute 
directly, as he sees them, to his vocational objective. This, let me 
remind you, is not in any sense new. I can remember 30 and more 
years ago the vigorous intolerance of courses in both English compo- 
sition and English literature by premedical students who saw no 
reason why they should be taking these courses which were “of no 
use whatever to them as doctors.” The situation has improved greatly 
among the premedical students in a generation, partly because of 
changing curricula which reflect changing attitudes on the part of the 
medical profession itself. While there is still a tendency among the 
premedical students to put the science courses required for entrance 
to medical school first, yet there is now little or none of that intol- 
erance of other areas which used to characterize the group. They have 
come to think of themselves as something other than technicians and, 
therefore, have come to see at least somewhat more widely and deeply 
the significance of the broader educational design to which they are 
exposed. By and large, however, their motivation is strong because 
of the keen professional interest they have. 

In recruiting, we have placed emphasis on the financial advantage 
of a college education and have sowed the wind and are now reaping 
the whirlwind of indifference to breadth and weak motivation in the 
face of increasing need for fully educated citizens, able to face change 
and new developments, ready to take positions of leadership both in 
the world of scholarship and of affairs. 

We need, then, to reassert the broader functions of higher educa- 
tion at every possible opportunity and at every level, re-emphasizing 
continually the significance of intellectual training and development 
not only for the individual but for the welfare of the nation. 

Once a student has come to a college or a university, the people 
best qualified to provide the proper motivation are the members of 
the faculty. On them, certainly, must rest the chief responsibility 
for introducing the student to the pleasure and excitement of knowl- 
edge and its application to the everyday activities of life. I think it 
well worth our while to explore ways and means by which the vigorous 
interests of the faculty can be transmitted to their students. Does this 
not only imply, first of all, on the part of the faculty member himself, 
a broad vision of educational opportunity and responsibility and a 
genuine enthusiasm for his own field, but also an enthusiasm com- 
prehensive enough to enable him to point out the relationships of 
his field to other fields of learning? What part can the research 
program of the professor play in the developing of these interests? 
Are we to think of the research as apart from, and even remote from, 
the everyday classroom work, or is it at its best an area of activity 
which more fully informs and brightens even the elementary courses? 
It is the fashion nowadays, particularly among those who do no real 
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research, to speak as if research and teaching were mutually antag- 
onistic to one another. I would suggest that we consider the comple- 
mentary roles of the two. 

Do we, as faculty members, always make the fullest possible use of 
the opportunity for informal discussion with students not only of 
their vocational aims and interests, of their grades in their courses, 
but also of the pleasures of the search for knowledge and understand- 
ing? This implies, of course, that faculty members themselves are 
deeply involved in higher education—it is not simply a job for them 
but constitutes a real commitment both to the pursuit of knowledge 
and to the proper bringing up of young people in the ways of 
scholarship. 

I suppose that none of us who has watched from time to time the 
energy and enthusiasm with which students attack some of the extra- 
curricular activities has not wished that at least something of the same 
vigor could be put into their attitudes toward their academic pro- 
grams. We may as well recognize that there will always be a difference 
between recreation and work. The free activity, even though it in- 
volves more strenuous effort, will almost inevitably seem more attrac- 
tive than the set and more-or-less formal course. The problem is, 
however, to carry over as far as possible into the academic work 
something of the enthusiasm which goes into the recreational pro- 
gram. This is related, of course, to the matters I have just presented: 
the success with which the faculty member is able to help his students 
to see the ultimate significance of the work which they are doing in 
class, and to transmit his own sense of the meaningfulness of his 
materials. But is it not possible that much more might be done to 
transfer some of the energy that goes into extra-curricular activities 
to academic interests and pursuits? I know that this has sometimes 
been done more or less in reverse by the establishment of depart- 
mental clubs. It has been my observation that, by and large, these 
have not worked very well; at least, unless a devoted faculty member 
were prepared to give extended time to the carrying on of the club’s 
program, and often make it his own rather than the students’ 
activity. One of the dangers in the present situation is that the extra- 
curricular activities become so numerous and so time-consuming that 
they are constantly in competition with the academic program. Activ- 
ities have grown pretty much like Topsy, and in many instances have 
little relationship to the avowed aims of the institution. I suggest 
that it would be fruitful for us to consider in detail the educational 
values which are to be found in the activities program to see to what 
extent they are consistent with the general educational ideas of the 
institution and to see whether it is not possible to integrate them 
far more fully than is usually done into a program of full development 
in which the extra-curricular activities, with all the enthusiasm which 
they arouse and the energy which they call for, are identified with or 
at least re-enforce the central program of the college. 
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For a large number of young men and women the halls of residence 
system offers still a further opportunity for the establishing of a 
stronger motivation for them in their regular work. All group living 
accommodations, fraternity and sorority houses, as well as dormitories, 
serve as home while the students are at college, yet this is an area 
which has only in recent years been looked upon as one where a 
favorable climate of opinion might be developed. At Indiana Uni- 
versity we have a carefully planned and well developed system of 
counseling in the dormitories, both for men and women. At one time, 
I believe the major purposes of such counseling were for social and 
personal assistance to the students. This is no longer true, however. 
In recent years increasing emphasis has been put upon the basic func- 
tions of the University, and efforts have been made to relate many 
of the activities in the halls of residence to those functions. The de- 
velopment of dormitory libraries and reading and music centers, of 
discussion groups, and of other stimuli to intellectual activity has 
been promoted both by counselors and by student leaders. More- 
over, the counselors by precept and example have attempted to estab- 
lish the idea that sound scholarship is an honor, not a disgrace. While 
I cannot say that there are not a great many students who still feel 
that the ultimate aim is simply to get by, yet there has been an appre- 
ciable growth in respect for scholarship. This has been fostered in 
part by frequent public recognitions of students who have made 
excellent records and by the development of the competitive spirit 
among various units in the halls of residence. Such a program, of 
course, calls for the very wise and careful selection of counselors, 
young men and young women skilled enough in human relations that 
they do not nullify the efforts which they make by the very intensity 
of those efforts. There is a real problem of skillful human relations. 

Perhaps, too, there are ways in which scholarships can be used to 
provide a new and stronger motivation. The assumption is, I know, 
that the scholarship student is one who already is well motivated, 
but I wonder how carefully and how generally this problem is con- 
sidered in the actual awarding of scholarships. Do our scholarship 
committees, for instance, raise questions as to the reason for an appli- 
cant’s interest in going on to college? Do they show concern for his 
reasons for choosing a particular area of study when he has made his 
choice? In short, do they show an active interest in a student’s own 
attitude toward higher education and his place in it? It is always 
something of a tragedy when a student who has been granted a scholar- 
ship fails to meet the requirements for maintaining it. Have we 
studied sufficiently the reasons why such students do not come up to 
standard? Are there special programs that we can provide for scholar- 
ship students as a group which will keep alive in them the sense of 
responsibility for leadership which the scholarship required of them? 
How fully have we engaged the help of honorary societies like Phi 
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Beta Kappa in developing fuller motivation in the students who are 
most promising? 

Perhaps one of the most effective ways of developing motivation 
early is in the establishment of state-wide scholarship testing pro- 
grams. In the State of Indiana, under the leadership of the four state- 
supported schools, for some years now scholarship examinations have 
been provided for all appropriate high school seniors throughout the 
state, and a very large percentage of the high schools now participate 
in that program. Thus, high school students are reminded of the 
demands of scholarship and given an opportunity to show their 
qualifications and abilities. 

All these things I realize are mechanics, in a sense. The funda- 
mental problem which we have to face is a disease of our times, a 
kind of anti-intellectualism, which tends to scorn all but the imme- 
diately practical and is suspicious and distrustful of excellence. We 
feel the effects in the emphasis, for instance, on applied science rather 
than pure science. The crying demand for engineers makes us forget 
that the fundamental research upon which the work of the engineers 
is based must go on. We must not only have practicing physicians, 
but also research laboratory workers who make the discoveries that 
practicing physicians are able to use in curing the ills of mankind. 
We need great numbers of teachers, but we also need people who will 
devote their thinking to the questions of what we should teach and 
how we should teach, and what ends we seek in our teaching. Thus, 
we might go down the line in all the areas of human knowledge and 
of vocational practice. Is the end of a college education a piece ot 
parchment testifying to the completion of the requirements for a 
degree? Is it an introduction to a way of life that is meaningful and 
vital? Is it possible to overcome the inertia, the incomplete aims, the 
mistaken views as to higher education, and help students to find an 
active and broad motivation? 
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HY try to motivate college students to learn? Obviously, to achieve 
W the goals of higher education. The ends of motivation, then, 
are one with the purposes of higher education. Just what are they? 
Although it does not seem to be understood generally, these purposes in 
a practical sense are largely determined by social and economic 
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conditions. At any point in history higher education is the product 
of its age, in part evolved from and embellished by surviving cultural 
traditions. 

For the typical student in a highly technological society, the primary 
purpose in attending college is often vocational. Increasingly in our 
time, business, industry, and the professions are recognizing that this 
is inadequate. They are insisting upon a broad and balanced edu- 
cational base in the humanities and the social sciences. The college 
experience fails if it does not give the student an understanding of 
and liking for such broader purposes as personal development and 
community responsibility—in balance and in perspective. In a sense 
this growing demand for greater emphasis upon study of the human- 
ities and the social studies is a direct response to the pressures of 
occupational necessity in our twentieth century technological society. 

The problem of motivation of college students to learn, to think, 
to discriminate, to act, and to create grows more complex as students 
turn to the colleges in greater and greater number and variety. Any 
effective campaign to develop an adequate understanding of a broad 
concept of the purposes of higher education must reach out to parents 
and the general public, primary creators of attitude, as well as to 
students. 

Among suggestions for a continuing attack upon the motivation 
problem the following are considered most promising: 

1. A revision of our recruiting approach to emphasize the position 
and continuing satisfactions of learning rather than the vocational 
promise and the country-club aspects of campus life. 

2. The development of a semester or year long orientation and 
group guidance program designed to help each student understand 
himself and his colleagues in relation to the purposes of his college 
and the needs of society. 

3. A continuing program of improvement of instruction at the 
college level stressing new knowledge of how students learn, why they 
elect to go to college, new techniques of presentation and evaluation, 
and the value of analysis, synthesis, projection, and application of 
factual knowledge. 

4. An increase in student participation in faculty committee and 
community service work and a broadening of opportunity to accept 
responsibility, particularly in student activities under faculty cog- 
nizance. 

5. A more extensive use of many types of recognition for achieve- 
ment at various levels in scholarship, activities, and service without 
resorting to commendation of mediocrity. 

6. A more liberal use of the “praise” technique in contrast to the 


“criticism only” technique and the provision in class for each student 
to win some success. 
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It is probable that students are capable of more than we require 
of them. As teachers are we able to give them more than they expect 
of us? Experience shows that students tend to value that which is 
valued by the system of which they are a part. If they are graded, 
for example, on fact rather than analysis, synthesis, and projection, 
they will learn facts and repeat them parrot-like. This does not prove 
that they cannot be taught to think critically and creatively. It 
indicates merely that they have not been so taught. 

In motivation, as in much else, method is largely determined by 
purpose. The question, then—motivation for what?—is our first con- 
cern. Until the teacher and the student come to terms on a funda- 
mental attitude toward higher education, even the most enthusiastic 
applications of specific methods of motivation are apt to bear small 
fruit. 
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1. How are the objectives of student participation related to general 
educational objectives; what areas of participation are particularly 
effective in securing these objectives; and how can it be insured that 
participation will be effective and the goals achieved? In evaluating 
methods by which student participation and responsibility in campus 
life can be developed more effectively, one must begin with a wider 
context, that of the whole educational community, and discover how 
participation and responsibility relate to the proper objectives of the 
student in that community. Whether one’s educational philosophy 
places greatest emphasis on “education of the whole person to live 
in today’s world” or whether it takes a more limited view of the aca- 
demic spectrum and stresses only acquisition of a limited set of prac- 
tical or intellectual skills, there is a demonstrable relation between 
student participation on campus and future usefulness to society. 
It is a mistake, however, to assume a universality of student experience 
in these areas. The extra-curricular activities today offer a wide 
variety of opportunities, and many of the benefits derived are of a 
highly individual nature. 
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If we are to define effective participation, it is wiser not to single 
out a specific activity for commendation since the qualitative factor 
varies greatly from year to year and campus to campus. Rather a 
number of guideposts for evaluation might be set out to measure the 
activities. The list would include at least the following factors: 
nature of the responsibility involved in the program, degree of ma- 
turity promoted by the program, intellectual interest involved in the 
program, leadership opportunity afforded by the program, and 
quality of the program’s contribution to the community. 

Do all areas of student activities satisfy these objectives? Is a dance 
committee included or only an honor court? The answer lies in the 
nature of the activities’ hierarchy and the content of the student’s 
experiences and capabilities. If participation on a dance committee 
is the most intellectually stimulating and the most responsible campus 
activity engaged in by a particular student, then the desired objectives 
are not going to be realized. If, on the other hand, participation on 
the dance committee is only one of many activities, and serves as a 
stepping-stone to higher levels of student participation, such activity 
can have a well justified part in the extra-curricular program. And 
just as many students never pass the hurdle of six-week grades in the 
race for academic survival, similarly many will never experience any- 
thing more challenging than a debate over the color of crepe paper 
to use at a dance. For the potential leader, however, a more sig- 
nificant experience must be offered. If we consider it an academic 
responsibility to stimulate superior intelligence to its highest levels, 
we must also accept an obligation to offer the same encouragement to 
outstanding leadership. The two traits, indeed, are hardly exclusive 
of one another. 

Insuring that effective participation will result from all these activi- 
ties is quite another thing. We have all been disillusioned by the 
student leader who does not perform according to expectation or by 
the expertly fashioned democratic campus party system that becomes 
a model for autocratic and selfish control that would put Boss Tweed 
to shame. But we cannot let disillusionment set the rules and limits 
for participation. An optimism for student capability must prevail. 
The best results, indeed, are likely to emerge when maximum oppor- 
tunities are present for the type of meaningful participation that 
results in positive development for the individual and the community. 
If regulations circumscribe too tightly areas of participation, there 
is danger of meaningless jockeying for position since there is nothing 
more significant to do. The challenge to do a better job must ever 
be present; we still have not reached that state of happy perfection 
that allows us to sit back and ignore the campus and the world around 
us. There are real problems to be faced, and students must share the 
responsibility in solving them. 

These last comments lead directly to my next two questions. 
2. What is the desirable relation of student personnel workers, fac- 
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ulty, and administration to student participation and activities; does 
minimum control lead to maximum benefits? The role of student 
personnel workers and faculty is central to effective student participa- 
tion, but the definition of that role causes trouble. There are a few 
students on any campus (and I am certainly not one of them) who 
would gladly be rid of all administrators and faculty who assist in 
the extra-curriculum. Conversely, there are many students who would 
ask respectfully for a shade more patience and understanding on the 
part of their overseers. They would like fewer regulations limiting 
their lives and activities and more opportunity to exercise responsi- 
bility; they would prefer to find less control and more counseling 
from the administrators. Part of the problem rests not so much with 
faculty and administrators as with the law-givers of the educational 
community. The advisers may recognize the worth and maturity of 
student participation but, for one reason or another, this conviction 
does not obtain on higher levels and they find themselves unhappily 
saddled with regulations that no intelligent and responsible student 
can consider fair. 

It is difficult, too, for a capable and ambitious dean or adviser to 
resist the temptation to interfere unduly with a program. What may 
begin as helpful assistance to create a more effective activity often 
turns into substantial control that frustrates the student’s development 
and lessens the value of the experience. The immediate objectives 
of a student project usually are far less important than the personal 
growth in human relations and assumption of responsibility acquired 
by the student in performing his duties. 

Without suggesting any easy solutions, I feel we must recognize these 
two problems as hindrances to the most effective use of student 
participation. 

3. How can the rewards of “status” of student participation in 
campus affairs be related to the degree of educational value in the 
various activities? Administration and faculty concerned with student 
participation have an important role in insuring its effectiveness by 
giving “status” to the educationally desirable projects. A broad inter- 
pretation should be given to that phrase “educationally desirable 
projects” and it must be considered in light of the activities’ hierarchy 
mentioned earlier. The rewards should not be bestowed, as too often 
they are, on the court favorites or those unchallenging individuals 
who never present a difficult problem to the administrator; rather a 
climate of encouragement should extend to all areas where a contri- 
bution is made to the individual’s intellectual development. 

We have on the educational scene today some decidedly question- 
able scales of participative value. First and most trite is the intercol- 
legiate sports system which persists on most campuses as the foremost 
area of participation. We have even devised fantastic financial induce- 
ments to show our recognition of the pre-eminence of athletics in 
furthering the educational experience. While I agree that compe- 
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tition in sports promotes desirable leadership training experience 
(though I have some misgivings about the effect of secret subsidies 
on moral training), I do not see too great qualitative difference in 
leadership acquired in an intramural game as against an intercolle- 
giate match or in soccer as against football. 

But the athletic situation is part of this wider tendency to award 
recognition to the most socially acceptable activities. The basis seems 
often to be more a test of conformity, or lack of it. Unpleasant issues 
may exist on the campus, but the student government had best not 
consider them nor the newspaper discuss them. There are enough 
of these situations occurring to raise serious problems, for it is doubt- 
ful whether students will be induced to work hard on meaningful 
projects in the educational community if the academic leaders they 
respect discourage the new or untried and reward solely the hackneyed 
or conventional. 

4. Is the concept of “community” participation and responsibility 
desirable and, if so, how can it be effected? In recent years the “com- 
munity” concept of participation, contemplating a sharing of respon- 
sibility by students, faculty, and administration, has held great 
promise for the future development of our institutions, as well as for 
improved student growth and participation. By recognizing the stu- 
dent as an equal and important person in the educational community, 
the concept of joint participation removes the master-servant approach 
to problems which still characterizes too many campus situations. 

Like all fresh, good, new ideas there is danger that the community 
ideal will be oversold, and it is necessary to note the important reser- 
vations to it. For one thing, each group must retain its individuality 
within the community and continue to perform its unique functions. 
For another, community participation must not imply complete uni- 
formity of solution; disputes and differences are bound to arise and 
an ultimate authority, usually that of the trustees, will apply. Thus, 
community participation does not insure necessarily happy results for 
everyone. Finally, the community structure is a highly individual 
matter for each institution and may be most appropriate only at 
certain levels. Universality of application can be unfortunate. 

5. How can student participation and responsibility best be related 
to the obligations of citizenship both when the student is in school 
and when he has graduated? This emerges as a key question, for, in 
a large sense, the ultimate benefits of student participation in the 
campus community are manifested in the student’s later life and in 
the manner in which he assumes his citizenship obligations. Although 
the campus is not an exact model of the larger community, it is im- 
portant that it not be artificially altered to make it even more unreal- 
istic. Restrictive regulations on student activities may frustrate a 
successful development of community responsibility. Bans on political 
clubs and speakers will not encourage intelligent political-party par- 
ticipation in later life. They are likely to result in continuation of 
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the popular contempt for politics which fosters the present unhealthy 
situation. There is danger, too, in lack of recognition of the student 
as a member of the national and international community. In many 
countries of the world students constitute an educational elite and are 
vitally concerned with the problems of their nations since they will 
become their leaders in a few short years. They feel an identity with 
these problems and also with the problems of other students through- 
out the world. It is ironic that this country, whose leadership will 
decide the course of world civilization, is sometimes suspicious of 
youth’s interest in national and international affairs and does little to 
encourage such interest. The horizons of student participation are 
unlimited; I trust we shall have the vision to recognize them. 


GROUP 31 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 
Robert M. Strozier 


Dean of Students and Associate Professor of French, University of Chicago 


- question reflects a prejudice. It suggests that what we know as 
campus life is worth while; that students should be induced to 
participate in this life; and that one important consequence of par- 
ticipation is the development of a sense of responsibility. 

In the language of most students and their deans, campus life has a 
distinct meaning. A campus is a particular place. It is specific geo- 
graphically and emotionally. It is a plot of ground supporting build- 
ings with special purposes. The campus has an integrity. It is set 
apart from the rest of the community in which it exists. It has a 
distinctive park-like atmosphere which attracts squirrels and pigeons 
as well as students and teachers. It neither smells nor looks nor feels 
like a factory, a barnyard, a haberdashery shop, or a city slum. Our 
campuses are transplanted bits of the great American suburbia, re- 
flecting outwardly, at least, the ease and value of a way of life to 
which most Americans aspire. 

Life on the campus is dominated by the interaction between two 
kinds of people—those who teach and those who are taught. These 
two groups share a common interest. They live together part of the 
time, sometimes they work together, occasionally they play together, 
and their cooperative interpretation of the rest of the world results 
in the education the college provides. 

In addition to those who teach and are taught are the college ad- 
ministrators, who teach and are taught and suffer the consequences 
of both. They have been called the “third force” in the college 
world, but more frequently they are the forced third. Standing among 
and between the faculty and the students, they both lead and follow 
and try to keep the peace. 
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Traditionally, decisions about what is taught and how it is taught 
have been reserved for those who teach. The tradition is based on 
the theory that teachers are professionals who know more about the 
business than those who are taught. Some facts bear out this theory. 
Faculty members are older, they possess interests which transcend 
the campus, presumptively resulting in greater experience and wisdom. 
In fact their experience and wisdom have some value, for they are 
paid to do their work, while students must pay for exposure to their 
work. 

A major consequence of this theory is the necessity for a faculty 
and an administration to assume professional responsibilities and to 
exercise authority. Students are the objects of decisions made by a 
faculty and an administration. They are the subject for the exercise 
of the authority. 

Students instinctively question the exercise of authority, especially 
when they are the objects of its exercise. Students are young. They 
want to enjoy life. They want to change things too. 

From the educator’s point of view, youth, a zest for life, and a desire 
to change things are valuable assets, and the best insurance for the 
success of the educational enterprise. Educators should want to pre- 
serve these assets. They cannot afford to preserve them, however, at 
the expense of abdicating their responsibilities or shirking the exer- 
cise of their authority. This state of affairs presents the educator with 
a major, delicate problem. Campus life is largely a result of student 
reactions to the way a faculty and an administration attempt to solve 
this problem. 

Students invariably sense this potential tension between them and 
their mentors. Quite naturally the student seeks the easiest way out 
of difficult situations. He gropes for the area of greatest self-expression 
left open to him. He thinks, as Americans have always thought, less 
in terms of his responsibilities than in terms of his personal freedom. 
The pattern of modern campus life seems to indicate to the student 
that his greatest freedom appears possible in that part of the park 
where the squirrels and pigeons play, where dancing and just having 
fun afford retreat from the rigors of the classroom, from the deplorable 
state of Formosan news, from dirty streets and dirty politics. Our 
campus life assumes a separation of the intellectual part of the college 
from the rest, and a separation of the campus and the college itself 
from the rest of the world. 

Therefore, in campus life the student stands astride a chasm, which 
constantly threatens to split his personality. Meritorious recreational 
values become contaminated by the persistent desire to escape from 
the main responsibilities of being in college. Wholesome non-curric- 
ular programs become perverted by the emphasis of unrepresentative 
and narrowly selected values. Escapism and conformity characterize 
such a campus life. 
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Given our kind of world, occasional escapism and frequent con- 
formity are necessary parts of healthy life. They become unnatural 
only when they result in an artificiality, a detachment from the deeper 
values and the true reality of life. 

I fear that those of us who are responsible for the college misin- 
terpret student apathy. We assume that students who do not partici- 
pate in the things we think they should are not living. We conclude 
that the way to get them to live is to get them to participate. Student 
apathy is in fact generally a symptom of the drabness and constriction 
of campus life. Students who do not participate live, nonetheless. 
They seek in their own ways, without our expert guidance, outlets for 
expression which they do not perceive in the life we experts have 
manufactured. We also probably misinterpret student actions which 
we think are irresponsible. A student who acts thoughtlessly is living 
proof of the failure of the college to fulfill its central mission—to 
teach students how to think. A student whose actions are rebellious 
may be seeking a freedom we have not provided or, having provided, 
have not made him understand. _ 

We, too, have sought the easy way out of difficult situations, and 
perhaps we have encouraged our students to escape and to conform too 
much. We have emphasized the importance of having fun, while neg- 
lecting to develop an understanding of the fun that can be had in the 
activities centered in the intellectual life of the college. We have 
stressed building citizenship, while failing to demonstrate the relation- 
ship between good citizenship in a democracy and the application of 
learning to doing. In our zeal to make students aware of social and 
group responsibilities, we have departed from the traditional Amer- 
ican emphasis upon individuality. In our attempts to solve the prob- 
lems growing from the community’s demands upon the educational 
institutions, we have ourselves departed sometimes from our own 
educational ideals, and conformed. 

Under these circumstances it is foolish to dwell upon the responsi- 
bilities of students without first focusing our attention upon the 
opportunities for free expression and action in campus life. Respon- 
sibility and freedom are irrevocably linked, but responsibility follows 
from the ability to make rational decisions, and to act on the basis 
of them. Decision-making and action both imply freedom. More 
effective participation in campus life hinges upon the creation of living 
conditions on the campus which provide for the self-expression of 
healthy people in all areas of their interest. 

The creation of such living conditions is in the first instance a 
challenge to those of us whose responsibilities and authority in the 
college are established. At the core this is a job of education, and we 
are, after all, the educators. I would like to suggest a few areas in 
which important discoveries may be possible. 

First, we must discover new ways for translating the learning which 
goes on in the classroom into actual practice in the day-to-day lives of 
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students outside the classroom. In some fields this translation already 
occurs. Journalism students do work on school newspapers. Music 
students do sing in glee clubs and play in orchestras. Art students 
do paint; but in other fields we have been less imaginative. In politics, 
government and the social sciences generally, in the natural sciences, 
and in philosophy we have not created the relationships between 
learning and living. 

Second, we must rethink the pattern of the lives of our students 
outside the classroom, with a view toward creating greater diversity 
of opportunities, and enlarging the opportunities for self-expression. 

Third, we must resolve the relationship of the student as a citizen 
in the college to the student as a citizen in the broader community, 
by encouraging him to be concerned about and involved in the large 
social and political issues which arise outside the college itself. 

Fourth, whatever campus life becomes, we must insure that all 
students possess equal opportunities to share it. 

Finally, we must defend zealously the areas of self-expression we 
define for the students. We must resist expedient pressures to renege 
on the privileges we agree upon, as a matter of good education. We 
must allow for non-conformity, and defend it. 

We must build a campus life which accounts for reality, and which 
seeks its central purpose from the intellectual heart of the college. 
Only by direct operation on the concept of campus life itself can we 


insure more meaningful participation by responsible but free young 
adults. 


GROUP 31 RECORDER'S REPORT 


Thornton W. Merriam 
Dean, Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts 


HE opportunity to participate in campus activities must be given 
a important place among the educational resources which a 
college offers its students. 

So significant is the potential of this aspect of student life that 
insight, understanding, and sound strategy are essential if a college 
is to fulfill its supreme role of “teacher.” It is quite evident that the 
values of participation are not automatically achieved. Careful and 
cooperative planning and selection of skilled leadership are essential. 
Such leadership must be sensitive to the latent values of the growth 
of students. It must also be perceptive in the methods used. 

Among the conditions requisite to a vigorous and rich program of 
activities are the following: 





Note: Chairman of Group 31 was Seymour B. Dunn, Dean, Hobart 
College, The Colleges of the Seneca. 
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1. It must be recognized that extra-curricular activities, including 
student government, potentially contribute both to emotional ma- 
turing and skill in human relations, and also to intellectual growth. 
Participation can “spark” the development of interest in problems 
which may later become the subject of study and research, and even 
of vocational choice. Through the give-and-take of determining the 
program and policy of an activity, the student may be learning how 
to think, and particularly how to think “in concert” with his fellows. 
Thus, some of the college’s most important objectives may be achieved 
in and through the “extra-curriculum.” 

2. Activities are not all equally rich in growth potentialities. How- 
ever, no hard and fast hierarchy of activities can be made. Much 
depends on how the activity is conducted, the developmental needs 
of the student at the time he is participating, and the insight and skill 
of leaders, including faculty advisers. 

3. The policy occasionally found of “pressuring” students into par- 
ticipation is of dubious wisdom. Sometimes a faculty assumes that, 
because activities have great value, students ought to be required “to 
get into” them. Similarly artificial social pressures to the same end 
are exerted by social groups, such as fraternities. The values derived 
by the student are sometimes real, but quite as often the latent values 
of group experience cannot be achieved with reluctant or “captive” 
participants. 

4. The responsibility of the faculty and administration is important 
and inescapable, but their role is not easily defined, and of necessity 
will vary from college to college. The problem is to discover a middle 
way between domination-control and laissez faire or disinterest. In 
general, it may be said that in this area faculty and administration 
function best when their role is conceived as that of providing readily 
available and interested guidance and help rather than as directing. 

This principle means also that it must be recognized that there are 
areas of campus life where student responsibility and control may be 
essentially complete; then the role of faculty adviser is a consultative 
role—a friendly, accessible, interested source of advice whenever the 
student leadership desires help. 

Similarly, there are other areas and situations in which the faculty 
participation will be characterized by greater initiative in both plan- 
ning and conduct of the activity. Even from year to year in the same 
college, with the ebb and flow of available talent and maturity among 
student leaders, the role of the faculty adviser will shift. 

5. Free and meaningful communication between students and fac- 
ulty and administration is basic to any planning of student campus 
life. Cooperative planning by joint committees of students and faculty 
is valuable, and has increasing acceptance in colleges. There is dis- 
agreement as to how faculty-administration participation in student 
government is best secured. Some favor such participation as a recog- 
nized and regular feature of student government. Others favor leav- 
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ing student government to the students and securing communication 
through (a) occasional attendance at student government meetings by 
a college officer and (b) regular reports and discussions with the presi- 
dent or dean by the student government president and officers. 

The problem of establishing criteria or standards for judging the 
education values potential in an activity is important both in provid- 
ing leadership and in advising students. This problem needs further 
study. 
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Strengthening Moral and Spiritual 
Values Amidst Changing Mores’ 
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{ANGES in mores at home and on the campus which touch moral 
C and spiritual values easily come to mind. First, the increase from 
20 to 30 per cent of those graduating from high school who go on to 
college raises the issue of duties. Does this mean that learning is more 
prized as a value in life, and that success is thought more and more 
to be possible only through the agency of education? 

Second, decline in the average age of marriage and rise in the inci- 
dence of marriages among college students bear on the point. Since 
marriage partners bring less mature personalities to the marriage bond, 
the inclination mounts to view marriage more as an end in itself, 
particularly among women, than as a means to personal growth and 
social fulfillment. 

A third illustration may be found in the seeming need of military 
preparedness. As a nation puts its trust “in reeking tube and iron 
shard,” it plays up the value of physical force. If it does not play 
down the value of moral persuasion and spiritual fellowship among 
men, it at least raises the question of how these values may be preserved 
by physical violence. 

Again, the growing standard of living in America, as shown by in- 
creases in home ownership, automobiles, and television sets, makes 
the American student more and more advantaged economically. The 
accident of the student’s birth in America rather than India, Russia, 
or Korea must surely raise with him the question of what he means 
by repeating the phrase, “all men are created equal.” 

Another change in campus life consists in the rising number of 
foreign students. This number is matched to some degree by Amer- 








1This paper introduced the discussion topic, “How can moral and spiritual values in 
student life be strengthened in the light of changing home and campus mores?” 
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ican students who have gone abroad to study. Discovery of values in 
foreign cultures raises the issue of how patriotism should be defined. 
How great is one’s obligation to a government of united nations? 
Of course, the overwhelming interest in atomic power bristles with 
significance. The devastating results of its use hitherto and the vast 
potential use of it for creative results in the future pose two basic 
problems. One concerns moral control of this power, and the other 
concerns the ultimate status of scientific affairs in one’s total scheme 
of knowledge. If so much can be done for good or ill by atomic power, 
do spiritual powers remain as important as was once supposed? 
Other changes in mores such as post-war divorces, prevalence of quiz 
prizes, gambling on sports events, all-night dances, attention to Kinsey 
reports, could be mentioned. But these illustrations suffice to show 
the import of concern about strengthening moral and spiritual values. 


All students, like other human beings, recognize some imperatives. 
At least some moments of life are worth living, and every individual 
wishes to prolong or repeat them. This preference gets refined into 
a sense of “the best thing to do,” or into a sense of obligation, by the 
choice which must be made as to whether to embrace such values or 
allow the unattractive.moments of life to predominate. Thus students 
have their preferences, loyalties, and duties, however the character 
of these duties may dismay the faculty. Acceptance of a supposed duty 
to supply a fraternity brother with crib notes before an examination 
constitutes recognition of an imperative, but one commanding the 
wrong choice. 

Lewis Mumford’s assertion that “perhaps as much as a third of our 
student population of college grade may, for all practical purposes, 
be considered moral imbeciles, or at least moral illiterates,”? over- 
shoots the mark. Student reactions to senseless criminal violence, 
which Mr. Mumford had under consideration when making this 
declaration, may be sluggish and perhaps inept or irrelevant. But the 
trouble lies with the directions of their moral imperatives, not with 
the absence of such factors altogether. The enthusiasm of students 
for their team, fraternity, a given professor, or a sweetheart shows 
that the thrust toward value, which is the root of morals, is surely 
there. 

Propagation of moral and spiritual values, as indeed of all values, 
arises from pursuit of implications which follow from recognizing at 
least some imperatives. The first of these is that a consistent response 
to a moral imperative yields more value than a spasmodic response 
to it. Self-respect consists mainly in the habit of repeating actions 
taken to be morally praiseworthy. Moral acts confirm the principle 
they embody by yielding a consciousness that they should be repeated 
under the same circumstances. This means that the chief task of 
deepening the moral and spiritual life of students consists first of all 


‘<— Mumford, Conduct of Life, Harcourt, Brace, and Co., Inc., New York City, 1951, 
. 154. 
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in showing the implications of a consistent adherence to the moral 
principles they already accept. 

In some cases this will result in broadening the range of obliga- 
tions. In others, it will mean complete revision in codes of conduct. 
Thus, the student who plagiarizes a term paper needs to be shown 
that logically this is a type of thievery which ranks along with false 
income tax returns and perjury before a court. This imperative to 
succeed by such means may unfortunately be confirmed. Its logical 
extension to other cases of misrepresentation will deny its application 
as a reliable means of success. On the other hand, loyalty to the alma 
mater can be shown logically to require loyalty to the nation and to a 
federation of nations. Josiah Royce’s principle of “loyalty to loyalty” 
has profound implications here. 

Secondly, the timeliness of imperatives, students recognize, must be 
given attention. Having grown up with the religious, political, eco- 
nomic, and social affiliations of their parents, they re-examine these in 
college. The task of their leaders is to help them to develop a sense 
of relevance with respect to their imperatives; that is, they need not 
abandon all duties they have adopted in youth or postpone them 
indefinitely. A vigorous and vocal espousal of non-segregation, anti- 
loyalty or oath legislation, revision of draft legislation, transformations 
of curricula, and similar issues represents a valiant effort at timeli- 
ness in their grasp of moral and spiritual imperatives. Let them not 
be dismissed as sophomoric efforts at sudden transformation of a 
world their elders cannot understand. They illustrate a wholesome 
concern to be on the frontier of moral growth. To climb on the moral 
bandwagon of issues already settled is the surest way to let moral 
growth go by default. 

Third, each imperative has implications beyond the moment it is 
experienced and the circumstances in which it arises. The life pattern 
of a student and the place of each choice in it must be a point of 
reference ever kept before him. He needs to ask how his diary, college 
newspaper, or yearbook will read to his grandchildren. He needs, in 
other words, to build up for himself a law of farsightedness. This, 
of course, is what Kant called the categorical imperative; to wit, “act 
so that the principles according to which you act may be made uni- 
versal laws.” Chamberlain has gone down in history for his moral 
bankruptcy at Munich. Churchill has gone up to the top of historical 
ratings because of his moral farsightedness. Moral heroism, in fact, 
usually consists in the effort to adhere to some timeless principle that 
ties the exigencies of the moment to the opportunities of the future. 

Fourth, the implications for religious value in these imperatives 
need to be followed out. All religion begins in a sense of loyalty to 
what is taken as a source of value, a necessary factor in life without 
which life is impoverished. Driesch held that, ‘“‘Die Moral ist das erste 
jener Fenster, durch die man in die Religion einsieht.” (“Now abideth 
faith, hope, and love, and the greatest of these is love”) , because affec- 
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tion for something better than we have is the beginning of the whole 
spiritual enterprise. “We cannot decide what ‘God,’ if any, we should 
serve until we have decided what, if anything, is supremely worthy of 
devotion.” Yet a consistent attention to imperatives, a concern for 
“what is the best for us,” raises soon the question of how “the best” 
stands in the total scheme of things. 

Can the fact that man has always been concerned with a “best” 
be an accident? Is it not significant that under similar circumstances 
men have found similar answers concerning what is best? Have not 
men often felt they were assisted to find the best when they sought 
help beyond human powers? Is there anything in civilization which 
outlives the efforts of a people to respond to a sense of duty to their 
spiritual best? Here the moral enterprise moves into the provinces of 
religion. Whitehead’s belief that “‘all education is in its essence reli- 
gious,” rests on this fact that implications of all knowledge lead to a 
“best,” and finally to the ultimate status of the best things in the 
universe. In Plato’s language, all ideas root in the idea of the Good. 
The most thorough education runs down the ideas of things and they 
participate in a supreme idea of Goodness. 

From these observations, it follows that the moral and spiritual 
life of students will be deepened if their education is sufficiently 
thorough! 

It will be argued that any such notion about the implications of 
knowledge assumes a certainty in knowledge which it does not actually 
possess. At the turn of the century, education was beginning to feel 
the implications of the theory of evolution. With this battle mostly 
won by anthropologists and historians of religion, the new conflict 
that cuts across all areas of thought is relativity. With relativity the 
most talked of development in recent science, Einstein’s name has 
magic importance in the eyes of many for nearly every other field of 
knowledge. 

In art the cliché, “There’s no disputing about tastes,” has been 
proclaimed with renewed vigor. Appreciation for art is, after all, some 
say, a function of temperament, relative to social conditioning, 
and cannot be judged with certainty as to its aesthetic value. Geo- 
politics has had large vogue as the relativity of political action to geo- 
graphical location has been emphasized. Many draw the further de- 
. duction that nothing can be, therefore, really right. “There’s nothing 
good or bad but thinking makes it so.” What aids adjustment and 
furthers growth relative to particular circumstances must be right. 
The “right” and the “good” are class terms for the sum total of these 
particular choices. 

Sincere religious people have come to believe any religion is as good 
as another, depending on how one has been brought up. Belief in 
God is only of relative value. It is a myth that is practically valuable 


= Arthur Campbell Garnett, Religion and the Moral Life, The Ronald Press Co., New York 
City, 1955, p. 14. 
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for it keeps your courage up. Prayer as auto-suggestion varies in 
different religious traditions and its results are relative to the tradition. 
The “quest for certainty” which religious and moral men have made 
has been termed infantile by John Dewey, for it fails to recognize 
that standards in these areas are variable. Belief in God as a father 
is considered by some followers of Jung and Freud as compensation 
for insecurity that sets in as children grow up. 

Usually the more lurid experiments with sex, liquor, and opiates, 
which some students engage in, stem from the belief, more or less 
firmly held, that it is “all right under the circumstances.” Whether 
cheating in examinations, playing a supposed sport for money, or 
bringing home silverware from a hotel, are wrong “depends on your 
point of view.” Relative to the circumstances in which others do it, 
there is said to be justification in doing it. Sleeping through chapel 
and church on Sunday stems from the belief, too, that under the cir- 
cumstances other interests are more important. “One church is as good 
as another,” so why support this one, we are asked. 

Now relativity in all these realms implies some certainties to which 
these differing views are related. To depart from all certainties in 
principles of reasoning as well as in facts of observation would result 
in complete confusion. We must at least be certain we are confused, 
else no single sentence makes any sense. Unless Einstein could rely 
on some principles of mathematics and phenomena of motion and 
mass, even the original theory of relativity would not have arisen. 

The confusion here must be between partiality and triviality. When 
one climbs Pike’s Peak he gets a partial view of the Rocky Mountains. 
What he sees is relative to the time and place of his observation. This 
does not mean that what is seen is unimportant, nor does it mean that 
correction of what is believed to be seen by an observation made else- 
where, say from Mt. Evans, proves either that the mountains are not 
there or that no one knows anything about them who tells what he 
sees. Views of moral and spiritual values are likewise partial and 
made from differing points of view. But partiality and variability in 
values observed prove neither that these values are trivial nor that 
the observer of them can give no trustworthy account of them. 

Religious men have explored the mountain ranges of human ex- 
perience as they have lifted up their eyes to the hills. It is no accident 
that Moses received the ten commandments on the mountain or that 
Jesus gave sermons on a mount. Suppose Confucius, Buddha, or 
Mohammed said similar things on other mountains. This proves not 
that any of these sayings was unimportant, because unexclusive and 
not finally complete so that nothing has been, or will be, added. The 
point remains that here were views of moral and spiritual values highly 
adequate (though with variable degrees of adequacy) , and subject to 
further fulfillment as they have been, and are, explored further. 
St. Paul, following the map of these spiritual uplands Jesus left, came 
to a certainty about them of profound importance. “The foundation 
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of God standeth sure,” said he, “having this seal, The Lord knoweth 
them that are his.” 

These are certainties in science, art, morals, and religion which give 
meaning to the relativities, “Liberty, equality, fraternity” are anchors 
to which we may tie, for tyranny in its worst form has not been able 
to eclipse them but temporarily. “Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people” is an arrangement expressing the nature 
of man and it “shall not perish from the earth.” “Faith, hope, and 
love” are certainties of religious life which no sneering cynic can 
extinguish. “Peace on earth, good will toward men” is a song which 
has ever softened the savagery of the human animal and it always will. 

Some certainties can be found. Unless college life helps the student 
come to some conclusions about his own potentialities, about stand- 
ards for his conduct which enrich his life and that of his associates, 
it fails in its ultimate opportunity. Certainty, though not fixity of 
course, is needed about the ultimate status of “the best” discussed 
above. Reliable convictions about the purposes of government, family 
life, property, and human labor are all germane to the profit one may 
gain from college and to the grasp a student will have on moral and 
spiritual values. 

It will be observed that concern about moral and spiritual values 
deals with a realm beyond the reach of descriptive science. “Science,” 
as the term is usually employed, refers to the observation of, systema- 
tization of, and experimentation with phenomena under specifiable 
conditions. Thus, science deals basically with what the senses observe, 
either directly or by the help of mechanical devices. But values are 
appropriations of reasoned satisfactions which are not subject to meas- 
urement like sense phenomena. Sorokin set forth, several years ago, 
in Crisis of Our Age,* that modern life is the victim of its “sensate 
culture.” By that he meant culture is orientated around the conclu- 
sions of science rather than around values beyond the reach of science. 
Chad Walsh considers that “scientism” is one of “the campus gods 
on trial.’”’5 

Broadly speaking, education divides into three classes. Part of it 
concerns the world of imagination. Here the arts devise what the 
world could be like. Secondly, education concerns what the world 
actually is. Sciences, natural, biological, and social, set forth the facts 
about the world as we find it. But the third branch of education must 
elucidate what the world must be like. Some parts of social science 
and ethics as a branch of philosophy here become prescriptive accord- 
ing to values asserted to be real though not available to the senses. 

Vagueness in morals, feebleness in spiritual aspirations arise from 
undisciplined and sporadic concern with what ought to be done or 
ought to be thought. Our generation of students and their professors 
are far more concerned with obtaining a knowledge of scientific fact 


Yee mn perenne Sorokin, Crisis of Our Age, E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., New 
ork City, ° 
5 Chad Walsh, Campus Gods on Trial, The Macmillan Co., New York City, 1953, Chapter 6. 
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than they are to forging for themselves philosophic principles which 
guide them in use of facts. Philosophy courses are rarely required; 
they are lightly elected, and when taken, they sometimes turn out to 
be a rehash of science or a mere description of linguistic usage. But 
philosophy which is the systematic interpretation of experience and 
its evaluation by reference to what direction it should take has a 
profound contribution to make to education. 

If the Middle Ages resulted in a monastic and ascetic view of the 
good life because they ignored nature and her sciences, the modern 
age results in a sensuous and baffled life because it ignores the life of 
logic and contemplation on which the medieval scholar thrived. The 
college must make way in its curriculum for the disciplines which cul- 
tivate the norms of thought and behavior. And campus life must make 
place for some measure of meditation in which the voice of the non- 
sensuous world can be heard. Familiarity with the world of sense 
makes the world of supersense seem uncharted and indefinite. But 
religious leaders have not found it so. 

Much has been made of the distinction between “know-how” and 
“know-what.” Certainly the two overlap in some ways. Yet education 
has gone rather generally on the theory that knowledge is knowledge 
wherever you find it. But one item of knowledge, one principle of 
reasoning, may be worth more than all the rest. Because scientific 
knowledge is more easily had than philosophic conclusions does not, 
however, guarantee superior worth to scientific knowledge. The col- 
lege community needs, therefore, to come to realize the usual paucity 
of its concern for the realm of values beyond the reach of science. The 
poverty of its knowledge about these concerns in no way establishes 
their triviality. Practice here brings familiarity, as it does in realms 
of science. 

Of course, even the conclusions of science rest on considerations of 
value. Facts are rated to be of more or less value. Their obtainment 
stems from some concern for value. ‘Therefore, the task to accomplish 
is to persuade the college community that its every effort is a concern 
for one value or another. The growth of moral and spiritual values 
will come along rapidly when once this insight is gained. 

Growth in apprehension of moral and spiritual values is a co- 
efficient of purpose or mission in life. A purposeless life cannot fur- 
nish the thread on which these values are strung. Fichte’s classic 
analysis of “the vocation of man,” in his book by that name, sets 
forth the basic task of man to discover his own powers and their place 
in the universe. Moral and spiritual values arise as this sense of 
mission matures. Colleges can put up with students who have a mis- 
placed sense of mission, but their efforts are wasted on those with no 
mission at all. As noted above, students have some imperatives. Their 
sense of mission consists in a connected pattern of imperatives that 
yield personal satisfaction and social usefulness. But unless the pattern 
forms, a life of conflict and wasted energy results. 
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Some students hold, at least they say they do, that destiny is beyond 
their control and there is something sinister about it. Verdi’s opera 
“The Force of Destiny,” in which Leonora’s father and brother are 
killed and she loses her own life by forces beyond their own intention, 
makes up the story of destiny according to many. When many a 
member of the Air Force left the wardroom for his bombing run over 
Rotterdam or Berlin during World War II, he was heard to remark, 
“Well, if my number comes up, I'll not be back!” But here destiny 
is not out of human control; it is in the hands of the wrong people! 
The misdeeds of others may affect us adversely, but this does not prove 
that the destiny or mission of man lies beyond human control. 

To be sure, destiny lies outside of human control so far as the 
materials go out of which it is made. One’s birth as a member of a 
given race, with a given intelligence, emotional balance or imbalance, 
and within a certain social setting at a particular geographical location, 
is predetermined. Such mission as one may be able to develop must 
occur within this setting. It cannot be taken as literally true that all 
students are created equal. They begin their lives bearing “the fate of 
the incomparable,” for they are each different from others in ability 
and opportunity. One’s destiny does not start from exactly the same 
base as every other’s. Yet much of it lies open to human choice. 

A sense of mission embodies fundamentally a motive of generosity. 
A purpose to find one’s place in one’s age of history means discovering 
the role a part should play in a whole. This implies a service the part 
renders to the whole. To give to one’s time the service of one’s best 
talent, to offer up to the total scheme of things one’s peculiar powers 
and accomplishments call for a spirit of self-giving, an ultimate 
devotion to values beyond oneself. 

To cultivate this generosity requires a recognition that no one is 
sole possessor of anything he truly prizes. Natural goods such as light, 
warmth, water, and the law of gravity were not made by man, but 
they support his life. Health and psychic balance came from parents 
whose affection generated confidence in one’s fellow human beings. 
Most of what students know came from a teacher in or outside a 
school. The resurgence of hope that “God hath not dealt with us 
according to our sins, nor rewarded us according to our iniquities,” 
surely cannot be a creation of humanity alone. It arises from a sense 
of forgiveness which comes to men in their moments of humility and 
regret. These goods are not manufactured by man but appropriated 
by him. 

Happiness comes from a sense of mission to give back these values 
which have been borrowed. Education must cultivate a full recogni- 
tion of this borrowing. “Ye are not your own,” as St. Paul put it. 
Unless education shows that each man derives his virtues and his 
values, at least in part, from nature and from his peers, it plays him 
false. “Washing one’s hands of the guilt of others is a way of sharing 
guilt, so far as it encourages in others a vicious way of acting,” said 
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John Dewey in his Human Nature and Conduct. But so, too, must 
the recognition of virtues in others mean the sharing of those virtues. 
To pass on one’s best insights, to recommend a good book, to espouse 
a good cause is to repay values that were loaned to us in the first place. 

Vocational and career conferences on how to earn a living have their 
place on every college campus. But they are secondary to a sense of 
mission to put-something back into the enterprise of human welfare. 
All learning needs to have this moral rootage before any specific 
application of it to a given career can yield the deepest satisfactions. 
A sense of mission organizes all choices. It means largely a purpose 
to realize values for the benefit of mankind. In giving away the highest 
values they can reach, students, like all men, will find they also have 
them to keep! 

Every age is actually one of crisis, though the last 25 years have 
probably yielded more books with the term “crisis” in their title 
than any previous period of equal length. “Crisis theology” has come 
to mean the view of some neo-orthodox theologians that man’s dis- 
covery of his own inability to attain salvation constitutes the oppor- 
tunity for divine entrance into human affairs. This emphasis in re- 
ligion consists primarily in an effort to proclaim “the good news of 
damnation,” as Robert Hutchins likes to say. Students by and large 
are not much aware of this theme in theology. 

Nevertheless, students are aware of the social and political crises that 
recur nearly every week. The call to military service and its implica- 
tions for college, marriage, and a vocation bring this part of life into 
sharp focus. Threats of atomic destruction penetrate to students’ sub- 
conscious world probably less thoroughly than to that of their elders. 
Yet they realize that not all is well in their generation. In Europe, 
this critical condition of human affairs is pervaded by a sense of 
anxiety (Angst) which existentialist philosophy makes central. 

In the face of this crisis psychology, there obtains nevertheless a 
casualness about moral and spiritual values. Ours is a new age of 
reason where moral and spiritual values are concerned. At the end of 
the seventeenth century Locke could write Letters on Toleration and 
The Reasonableness of Christianity. But the tolerance of Locke’s time 
became indecisiveness. Its rationalism became formalism in worship, 
and its exaltation of individual powers led to the neglect of the poor 
and underprivileged. ‘Today students are scared of emotion in religion, 
though emotion may reach no bounds at a football game. With so 
many causes bidding for attention, the sophisticated student consigns 
each to a discussion group and remains coolly tolerant. He will be 
“scientific” in his analysis of them. 

Religion and morality will remain matters of discussion rather than 
experiment, of interest rather than belief, of curiosity rather than gen- 
erosity, unless students are shocked into consciousness that they are 
trifling while life forms its deepest patterns. This result will come 
about, first of all, if they are brought to realize that life is short. 
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Students in college have already lived a fourth to a third of their lives, 
and a few more than this. Whatever they are to accomplish has already 
been a fourth to a third accomplished. David’s measurement of life 
by saying, “My days are as a handbreadth,” points up its narrowness 
of span. To repeat St. Augustine’s youthful prayer, “O Lord, make 
me a saint, but not yet,” overlooks the grave possibility one may not 
live long enough to become one. 

Secondly, students must realize that what is short need not be little. 
A flash of lightning is short but certainly not small in its significance. 
Keats, Schubert, and Jesus were but little older than college students 
when they died. They believed life begins today and not at forty! 
They realized the force of what John Stuart Mill wrote in his essay on 
“Representative Government,” contained in Considerations on Rep- 
resentative Government, “One person with a belief is a social power 
equal to ninety-nine who have only interest.”® One person who has 
made up his mind that moral and spiritual values matter is worth more 
than 99 who have only interest. To be casual, cool, tolerant of these 
values is to let them go by default in a short life which thereby remains 
little. 

Third, students need above all “eine tragende Idee,” a carrying- 
along or load-lifting idea, to galvanize their casual interests into 
actions. William Ernest Hocking has found this to be the great need 
of German youth who live in the vacuum left by the uprooting, or at 
least the attempted uprooting, of Nazi ideology.?. American democracy 
with its divisions of effort among economic, racial, and social groups, 
and its uncertainty about its place in the world, scarcely furnishes such 
a leading idea. This task of generating such an idea constitutes the 
largest item on the agenda of every college professor and every student. 

How much of this strengthening in grasp of moral and spiritual 
values is a curricular problem? The tenor of this analysis has been 
that it is chiefly curricular, for these values are all tied up with the 
thought-life of students. College is primarily an intellectual expe- 
rience, that is, it is set up to bring problems in human life before the 
bar of intellectual judgment. Unless, therefore, place is made for the 
nurture of these values in the intellectual life of a student, they are 
not likely to get a decent hearing. Unless they are understood, their 
pursuit thought intellectually respectable, and unless persistent and 
vigorous attention is given to them as a regular order of the day, they 
are lost in the shuffle. A campus is a grand central station of intellec- 
tual movements, charged with some emotion, to be sure. But unless 
moral and spiritual values are made one of the premium trains that 
lead to an important destination, all the extra-curriculars a dean, 
adviser, or counselor dreams up in this area will remain trivial and 
ignored. 


¢R. B. McCallum, ed., Considerations on Representative Government, The Macmillan Co., 
New York City, 1947, p. 117. 


7William Ernest Hocking, Experiment in Education: What We Can Learn from Teaching 
Germany, Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1954, p. 160. 
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This is not the place to make specific curricular suggestions. Such 


plans are simple when once this analysis of the problem is taken to 
be basic. 


GROUP 32 RECORDER'S REPORT 
Oliver C. Bumb 


Administrative Assistant to the President, Ball State Teachers College 


| N A consideration of how moral and spiritual values may be strength- 
ened in light of changing home and campus mores, it is important 
to consider how mores have changed and are changing. 

Scientific advancements are causing sociological changes which, in 
turn, cause mores within communities to change at an extremely rapid 
pace. The mores within the home of today need to be considered first, 
as students have developed certain patterns because of the influence 
of those mores within the community where their early development 
took place. Family discipline and supervision have softened because 
of fewer responsibilities and less concern for misconduct. In many 
homes the fact that both mother and father are working requires con- 
sideration. Modern means of communication and transportation pre- 
sent interesting and sometimes perplexing problems. 

Other changing mores that need to be considered are the increasing 
urban civilization which denies youth many real and natural activities; 
college students in many cases have not had the wholesome play 
experiences provided in a rural community and many college students 
have not had the opportunity of work experiences. 

The tremendous emphasis being placed on security causes new and 
different problems for college students. The enumeration of all the 
changing mores could go on and on, and yet it all adds up to a great 
need for sincere efforts in developing and strengthening moral and 
spiritual values on the college campus. 

The college and university should be concerned with providing 
teachers with an excellent character and an understanding of people, 
as well as an outstanding scholarship. The teacher must know his 
subject, enjoy working with people, practice what he teaches, and 
spend enough time with students outside of the classroom to have a 
thorough understanding of their behavior. The college should pro- 
vide faculty seminars or in-service training experiences where the 
faculty will have an opportunity to grapple with the life problems of 
students. Students are reached only as the faculty gives its maximum; 





Note: Chairman of Group 32 was Ropert E. McConnett, Presi- 
dent, Central Washington College of Education; resource person was 
PauL WEAvER, President, Lake Erie College. 
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there needs to be present among the faculty a sense of mission to assist 
in developing the student's personality to its fullest extent. 

The curriculum of the student should have required courses in 
philosophy or ethics. The college should examine its objectives from 
time to time in terms of values and where they are taught. The social 
studies, literature, and science can make a contribution in the area of 
moral and spiritual values; no course is immune to possibilities. 
College is primarily an intellectual experience; hence, it is important 
to provide for problem-solving situations in life. 

Moral and spiritual values should be emphasized in the extra- or 
co-curricular activities. This can be done through theatre, athletics, 
student government, clubs, sororities, and fraternities. The college 
should give careful attention to the student aid programs and other 
similar programs where the student has an opportunity to “chisel” 
in fulfilling his responsibility as contracted. 

It is the responsibility of the college to detect deviations in moral 
behaviors, and every case should receive professional attention. 





GROUP 33 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


How Can General Education Meet 
More Effectively Individual Needs in 
the Light of Increasing Enrollments? 

J. J. Oppenheimer 


Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of Louisville 





Time to prepare. The next five years give far-sighted colleges and 
universities, faculties, and administrators time to prepare for in- 
creasing enrollments. Certainly, financial and physical preparations 
have to be made. However, this question is concerned with the possi- 
bilities of general education assisting in taking care of the individual 
needs of students. These are matters which are primarily of faculty 
concern and it is none too soon to begin planning immediately. 

Assumptions. This presentation is based on the following assump- 
tions: 

1. Certain current trends, especially general education and concern 
for the superior college student, will continue. 

2. College populations, while increasing greatly, will have much 
the same socio-economic characteristics and interests as those of today. 

3. Carefully planned general education programs based on needs 
of students as a part of the total educational offering will prove more 
economical, more effective and useful in providing for individual 
differences than traditional curricula. 
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Space does not permit defense of these assumptions. It is not the 
contention that any kind of general education program will take care 
of the individual needs of students. The total educational program 
including methods of teaching must be included in the planning. 
What are some of the areas that should be considered in planning? 

Articulation with secondary schools. The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education has performed a genuine service in bringing to 
the fore the necessity of better articulation between high school and 
college. The evidence, the Fund is revealing, points to the facts: 
(1) that there is considerable useless duplication of content, and (2) 
that the capabilities of the superior high school student are being 
neglected on both levels. A recent report of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion on secondary education trends reveals that 29 states have programs 
of “life adjustment” type and the movement is growing. In addition, 
there is marked growth in the core-curriculum in high school. Both 
of these trends belong to the classification of general education on the 
secondary level. The contention here is that no college should embark 
on a general education program without first making sure how much 
of its content has been taught in high school. In addition, ways and 
means should be found to locate the more gifted student who enters 
college, and ways should be found to provide him with work which 
will interest him and challenge his abilities. Much can be gained by 
the cooperative study of these problems by committees representing 
high school teachers and college instructors. 

General education in total college program. If a faculty has taken 
the first step indicated in the above paragraph, it is well prepared to 
launch upon the problem of determining the kind of general educa- 
tion which will meet the needs of college youth and at the same time 
satisfy the growing demands of a fast-changing social order. How can 
this be done? This is not the place to give details of a curriculum 
developmental program, but a few suggestions or cues can be given. 
First, every means, such as inventories, tests, interviews, and student 
committees, should be used to determine the needs and problems of 
entering students; but this is not enough. Second, the faculty might 
consider the following points: the redefinition of liberal education 
in terms of the needs of students and society; the role of critical think- 
ing in liberal education; a broader concept of functional education 
than practical learning; variety and flexibility in approaches to 
general education; ways of caring for individual needs; and the har- 
nessing of many of the facilities of a college for purposes of general 
education. Third, the faculty might consider the relationships of 
general education to other aspects of the curriculum, i.e., the improve- 
ment of strictly academic courses (those used in developing a major 
sequence), “‘service’’ courses, the seeking of objectives of general 
education in all types of instruction, the invention of better ways of 
caring for superior students (such as differentiated assignments, 
tutorials, et cetera) , and the placement of greater “accent” on teaching 
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as Sidney French has so aptly pointed out in his recent book by the 
same title. Concern for general education alone will not improve the 
total program of learning; the whole educational program needs re- 
examination. Fourth, the experience of the past 35 years in dealing 
with programs of general education has made clear two additional 
things: (1) that general education is a concern of a lifetime and cannot 
then be confined to any specific period of education—it belongs to grad- 
uate and professional education, as well as that of the college, and (2) 
that there is no one best type of general education course. Harvard’s 
experience should stimulate other colleges to discover a variety of 
curricular designs. 

The challenge. The certainty of great increases in student popula- 
tion provides the challenge to faculties and administrative leaders 
to plan for more effective programs. Greater numbers make possible 
the establishment of various types of curricula, improved sectioning, 
special aids for superior students, and experimentation in many types 
of teaching—all this provided the faculty has used its resources 
in making adequate preparations. So greater student enrollment, with 
intelligent planning, can convert a prospective educational “mess” 
into a realistic educational experience which will bring rich rewards 
to students and society alike. 






RECORDER'S REPORT 


Gerhard E. Ehmann 
Director, Glendale College 


GROUP 33 





T HE question of articulation with high schools and the implications 
of what is going on in high school programs must be considered 
in a study of how general education can meet more effectively indi- 
vidual needs in the light of increasing enrollments. High school 
practices tend toward adjusting the environment to the students. 
Colleges will have to follow this practice to some extent as well as 
to provide an opportunity for students to meet the challenge of their 
college environments. Like the high schools, colleges must learn to 
care for a tremendous diversity in ability of students. In doing so, 
they may wish to distinguish between basic and general education. 
Basic education holds a minimum floor of achievement in common 
learnings under each student, in a core usually offered early in the 
student’s college career. General education permeates all years and 
all specialties. 


Note: Chairman of Group 33 was LAWRENCE L. JARVIE, Executive 
Dean, State University of New York at Albany. 
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Colleges should appreciate that they must have healthy suspicions 
about their evaluative devices and admissions standards. By articulat- 
ing points of view with the high schools and knowing what education 
at both levels is desirous of achieving, colleges and universities may, 
by using new kinds of measurements, create a college general educa- 
tion program which helps individual students toward maturation. 

It is possible through administrative devices to increase the effec- 
tiveness of general education for the increasing enrollments. ‘Teachers 
and students meeting in informal problem sessions often help students 
to mature with a degree of intellectual firmness that spells academic 
success. Colleges must become more multi-purpose schools. The fact 
that for many students undergraduate major studies and subsequent 
career areas do not match only serves to remind us that subject 
groupings into majors were not devised accurately to describe the 
world of work, but rather to serve the convenience of the academic 
program. Better utilization of staff, in-service training programs, 
regional coordination of efforts, studies in teaching critical thinking, 
clear institutional goals can all help general education face future 
enrollments with confidence. 








GROUP 34 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


What Is the Relationship of General 
Education to New Imperatives of 
Business, Industry, and Labor? 
Maxwell H. Goldberg 


Professor of English, University of Massachusetts 


IGHT now, in the interarea of academic-industry relations, there is 

much talk to the tune of “Let’s get together” and “Let’s rejoice: 
the gaps are closing,” and already there is considerable action in the 
interarea of our concern. I feel that, precisely because of this en- 
thusiastic climate, we need all the more to keep our eyes on the 
unanswered questions, the unsolved problems, the doubts and mis- 
givings. About two years ago, the press quoted Robert Young as 
urging a marriage of business and the liberal arts. Well, in some 
quarters, the marriage seems to have been consummated. If so, it 
is time for sympathetic yet realistic appraisal. 

I must admit, at the outset, that I am somewhat troubled by the 
term “imperatives.” My understanding of this term is that it denotes 
orders, commands, authoritative directives which must be obeyed, or 
else! Further, it connotes some sort of moral or social sanction. It 
suggests: (a) obedience is a must; (b) those who do not heed the 
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imperative are in grave moral and social trouble; conversely, that there 
is virtue in unquestioned yielding to the imperatives. 

So when I see this term linked with “business, industry, and labor,” 
and when I see “general education” suggested as being the recipient 
of the “imperatives,” I have my misgivings. Are business, industry, 
management, and labor the ones who, in this interrelationship, exert 
the imperatives; and are the general educators the recipients of these 
imperatives? If so, is this a good pattern of relationships? Should 
general educators, or, for that matter, any educator in American 
democratic society, acquiesce in the one-way flow of imperatives, from 
any sector of American society, professional or lay, and respond: 
“Please tell us what you want. We are at your service. You are our 
customers, and the customer is always right.” 

I, for one, think we must not encourage such a pattern of relation- 
ships. The imperatives may be well intentioned, innocent, and even 
benevolent. The sources of these imperatives may be altogether 
reputable. Yet I believe that we educators must reserve for ourselves 
the right to hold these imperatives at arm’s length, to scrutinize them, 
and then, without fear of reprisal or coercion, make our decisions. 
We are to decide, on the basis of their justification in terms of the 
common good, whether or not we are to accept these imperatives as 
they are, or in modified form; whether or not we are to reject them 
altogether. 

We must not forget, or rather we must remember with an appropri- 
ate sense of professional responsibility, that the professor has been de- 
fined as the fellow who thinks otherwise. 

Please do not take me amiss. I am not advocating academic arro- 
gance, obstructionism, or stand-pattism; detachment from the world 
of daily needs and services; or churlish rejection by the educator of 
the hand offered by business, management, labor, in apparent friend- 
liness. All I am saying is that, both in talk and action in the realm 
of industry-academic relations, we must operate on a two-way street. 
In our dealings with one another, mutuality is a must. Let it be, 
if you will, a self-regarding rather than an altruistic mutuality, so long 
as it is mutuality, so long as it is a two-way proposition. 

And a two-way proposition in which both parties, or rather all 
parties, are both givers and receivers. Further, the giving is not to be 
restricted, on the one hand, to financial aid rendered by the issuers of 
the imperatives and, on the other, pin-pointed technical services ren- 
dered by the other. This, it seems to me, is a quid pro quo, unhealthy 
all around. On the part of the giver, it encourages that type of ir- 
responsibility which expresses itself in the attitude: “OK, I’ve made 
my contribution. Now I wash my hands of the whole thing.” 

Or else it encourages the opposite attitude, the one I am particularly 
concerned about because of the term “imperatives” in our topic: 

authoritarian dictation, in detail, as to how the contribution or pay- 
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ment is to be used, and what the recipients are and are not to teach 
and how they are to teach. 

On the part of the recipient, if the donor has been of the “I wash 
my hands of the whole thing” attitude, then a corresponding type of 
irresponsibility is encouraged in him. Such a recipient thinks: “He 
doesn’t care, so I'll do whatever I feel like doing.” Or else the recipi- 
ent falls into handrubbing servility and becomes the unquestioning 
agent of the donor’s imperatives. 

What, then, do I wish to see? I wish to see, on the part of the 
business or industrial issuer of the imperative, a sincere and sus- 
tained attempt to understand what is involved in the hard but neces- 
sary task of higher education for a democratic community: the ideals 
and aspirations of the educators; the limitations under which they 
have to work; the frustrations, often morale-sapping, by which their 
best efforts are negated; the day-to-day administrative and pedagogic 
problems with which the educator has to cope. 

I wish to see firm yet sympathetic and constructive criticism grow- 
ing out of such understanding; and cooperation in efforts at educational 
improvement. 

This I want to see on the part of those pictured as issuing the new 
imperatives of business, industry, management, and labor. On the 
part of the educators, I want to see a self-respecting insistence on those 
things they bring to this common enterprise which are not necessarily 
included in their immediately technical contributions. I want them 
to say: We bring our social and cultural idealism; our professional 
ideals and principles. We think it important for you, our opposite 
numbers, to know that we do have these ideals, and that we consider 
them essential to the educational service we render. 

And we want you to come to know better, with greater under- 
standing and regard, what these ideals are. They constitute the 
motivation of our imperatives to you. They afford us our standards, 
our criteria, of evaluating what you ask us to do. We offer them to 
you as guides in the requests you make of us. 

To be specific, suppose business and mdustry come to us with the 
imperative: We are having difficulties with communication, all the 
way from verbal communication via loud-speaker or interoffice system 
to interchange involved in the most complex aspects of our intra- 
executive management decision-making and decision-implementing 
processes; and in the human relations all along the line, in our organ- 
ization. Please give us technical help to solve these technical problems, 
these technical, on-the-job problems, which we need to solve for the 
sake of the greater success of our business as measured in its profits, 
and its capacity to thrive and develop. 

This is quite a clear imperative. What should we educators say to 
this? In particular, what should we general educators say to this? 
In my opinion, certainly not just an unhesitating, uncritical “at your 
service,” and a jumping to the job. I think we have a right and a 
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duty, as general educators, to say: “Just a minute. We want to help: 
directly by bringing our technical competence to bear on your present 
problems; indirectly by doing a better job, with our students headed 
for careers in business and industry, in terms of their skills in commu- 
nication and their ability to teach others these skills, and in their 
effective shaping of human relations. 

“But just as you have your orders and specifications for us, so have 
we ours for you. We have some conditions. One is that we are as- 
sured our professional integrity as we serve you. Another is that 
you consider, with us, those dimensions of the educational problem 
which take us beyond the confines of plant or office. As general edu- 
cators for a democratic culture worth its salt, we feel that we have 
something far more important to offer, in our relations with you, than 
the limited technical, immediately useful services you request. 

“As general educators, we regard the people involved in your prob- 
lem not just as so many job-functioning units, but as individuals 
having, in a democratic American society, the right and duty of self- 
realization, self-fulfillment in their off-the-job life. We also see these 
people as members of American democratic communities, who have 
parts to play in our creative, American social life. (Some of them may 
play these parts as followers; some, as leaders.) And, frankly, as 
general educators, we are even more concerned with your people as 
individuals off-the-job and as members of the community. 

“So, on the part of us general educators, this is the quid pro quo. 
We accept the imperative to furnish certain technical services directly 
contributing to the solution of technical, on-the-job problems or to 
the improvement of what already works well. In return, we ask the 
parties of the other part to assist us in ministering to the off-the-job 
individual and to the social needs of the people whom they visualize 
chiefly as the ones who do certain jobs during certain hours in their 
place of business or industry.” 

Now this complementary imperative coming from us general edu- 
cators is not hard for the parties of the other part to accept when it 
can be shown that it pays business in the longer, if not in the shorter, 
run to have workers who are growing in personal self-realization and 
self-fulfillment, and in social identification, participation, and crea- 
tion. But what if this complementary imperative cannot be justi- 
fied on the grounds of the enlightened self-interest of business or 
industry, at least on the grounds of such self-interest conceived in 
terms of immediate on-the-plant or in-the-office returns to be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents saved or gained, or other indications of the 
improved well-being of the company? 

This is the critical point in our consideration of imperatives and 
counter-imperatiyes, and of quid pro quo’s. At this point, the parties 
of the other part may say: “Sorry, my worthy general educator. No 

doubt what you are urging is good, but it’s not our business.” 
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At this point, we general educators must remember that our ulti- 
mate imperative goes beyond the imperatives coming to us from this 
or that sector of American business, professional, or lay life. It de- 
rives from the American dream itself, which pictures a democratic 
society in which each individual has the self-development of which he 
is capable, and in which each is a self-respecting, self-aware member of 
a democratic community. It derives from the imperative of a popu- 
lar culture of adequate quality. 

And so it becomes our duty to urge, tactfully but persistently, that, 
as we cooperate with business and industry in their technical and 
directly practical problems and accomplishments, so, even where they 
cannot see an immediate dollars-and-cents-return, they are to cooperate 
with us, for our country’s sake and our culture’s sake, in our compre- 
hensive, off-the-job, in-the-community aspects of the education of the 
people who work in their organizations. 

What I am suggesting is that, in its most favorable phases, the 
pattern of interarea relations we are scrutinizing should not be traced 
chiefly on our own educator’s ground or on the terrain of business 
and industry. It should be traced on the common ground of the 
individual’s humanity and of our American democratic community. 

It follows, from this, that, if we accept the common good of Ameri- 
can democracy as the sanction for our ultimate imperative as general 
educators, there may be times when we have to say to business, or 
management, or labor: “Sorry, we have an imperative that takes pre- 
cedence over yours. The imperative you give us, if we accepted it, 
would mean the violation of our comprehensive personal, social, and 
cultural imperative. We just can’t go along with you on this.” 

Take, for example, the whole question of education of our future 
executive leaders. The general, as well as the specialized, press has 
been full of discussions of this subject. There is widespread feeling 
that the executive leader is a crucial figure for our cultural, as well 
as our business and industrial, future. The executive has become the 
type man of our time, just as the knight was for the Age of Chivalry 
or the complete gentleman for the Renaissance. 

All sorts of investigations are being made or projected to find out 
what has made our executives of the past tick, to find out what our 
present executives are like, and to draw up the specifications for the 
executive leader of the future. 

Suppose all of the difficulties in this inquiry are overcome. Sup- 
pose a definitive set of specifications for the ideal executive of the 
future is worked out. Suppose the blue-print and the specifications 
are then turned over to us general educators for execution. 

Suppose we study these specifications and find, to our consterna- 
tion, that they would produce a man who would be either indifferent 
or hostile to American democratic individualism and to American 
democratic community. What would we then do? Accept the im- 
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perative, regardless, and implement it? Or turn it down, with the 
counter-imperative: Either you recast your specifications so that they 
are compatible with our democratic ideals, or else we will not work 
with you in this. 

Of course, we have faith that the specifications for the ideal execu- 
tive, if when and as they are drawn up, will be compatible with our 
democratic ideals for the individual and the general life in American 
society. I have put the problem in its most extreme terms, not because 
I am a pessimist, not because I wish to impede cooperation among 
business, labor, management, and general education, but because I 
think that we can thus better appreciate the great challenge and the 
heavy responsibilities that rest upon those of us who are embarked 
upon this venture in cooperation among sectors of American life that 
often are widely separated from one another. 
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| My approach to the relationship of general education to the new 
imperatives of business, industry, and labor, I shall confine my 
statement to a consideration of the problems involved in analyzing 
and researching the educational needs of our future business leaders. 
As you know, the past two or three years have witnessed a substan- 
tial increase in the amount of interest among businessmen regarding 
the type of educational background necessary for leadership in busi- 
ness in the future. Businessmen and educators alike have discussed 
this subject. The value of a “general” versus a “specialized” educa- 
tion has been reviewed pro and con. Within the past several months, 
articles in major national magazines have attempted to throw some 
light on this problem. And, to a very limited degree, there has been 


- some research conducted in this area. 












Interest in Educational Requirements for Leadership 

It is interesting to speculate upon the reasons for the attention be- 
ing given to this subject. In general, it appears that there are many 
people who feel very strongly that the American business scene is 
undergoing certain major changes. There is a feeling that “broader” 
men are needed in positions of business leadership in the future. In- 
terest in this subject has been particularly strong among businessmen 
in larger corporations in the postwar years. Men in business have 
become increasingly sensitive to the fact that changes are taking 
place, and to the problems created by these changes. One important 
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current factor which is undergoing change is education for business 
leadership. 

In reflecting upon this subject it is my feeling that the pressure for 
more “general” and less “specialized” education represents an attempt 
to build business leaders who have critical intelligence capable of be- 
ing developed in many fields, who have a high level of moral char- 
acter, who have a feeling of responsibility for citizenship, and who 
have the perspective necessary in making business decisions which are 
properly integrated with our social and economic system. 


General Education 


Those who would build a case for “general” education presuppose 
some unity of agreement regarding the definition of such an educa- 
tion. However, those of us in business who have studied this matter 
are impressed by the variations in point of view, among educators, 
on this subject. On the one hand, some have said that colleges should 
concentrate on the intellectual training of their students in a system 
of general courses covering the natural sciences, the social sciences, 
and the humanities. Still another group insists that the principle of 
interrelation in general education should be social or cultural, and 
that general education should attempt to overcome the notion that 
man lives in a natural world and a social world and a spiritual world. 
Still other variations in point of view may be found. Obviously, each 
of these attitudes toward general education has both strengths and 
weaknesses. On the one hand, programs which are too general become 
weak in terms of developing understanding. On the other hand, the 
development and acquisition of knowledge highly specific to each 
discipline prevent it from becoming integrated in critical thinking. 

So we really need to ask, “Exactly what does the proper kind of 
‘general education’ consist of?’ and secondly, “In what colleges and 
universities may this particular combination be found?” 


Specialized Education 


The case for “generalization” can also be matched by a case for 
“specialization,” particularly in the large corporations which have 
been forced by their size to subdivide work assignments up to the very 
top levels. The need for highly specialized knowledge in one field or 
another is becoming increasingly apparent. This is true not only in 
the physical sciences, but it is becoming truer in the social sciences 
as well. It is quite obvious that the man who heads a highly special- 
ized segment of a large corporation is as important a business leader 
as the general administrator who coordinates other activities. Both 
men are certainly leaders in their own company. Either or both 
may be leaders in their industry. Either or both may be leaders in 
their community, or in civic, spiritual, or cultural affairs at any level. 


Definition of Business Leadership 


It is likely that the problem lies in the definition of “business 
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leadership.” We raise a very real question when we ask exactly what 
is meant by business leadership. Are we talking about the general ad- 
ministrator at the very top of a company? And what are we asking 
him to do, or be? Are we talking about the man who supervises a 
highly specialized segment of a major corporation, like its research 
laboratories? And what are we asking him to do, or be? What 
level are we referring to? Are we in reality admitting that business 
leadership is normally exerted by a combination of individuals in 
each organization at many levels, some general administrators and 
some highly specialized technicians, and that this leadership can 
take many forms, both within and outside of the company? This 
appears to make more sense. If this is true, then it is also obvious 
that education for business leadership may logically take many forms. 

And are we concerned with business leadership only? Is it not 
important to build an effective team at all levels? In working with 
this problem, a personnel man in a major corporation today asks 
himself, “What type of education should we attempt to hire into this 
company? What type of education will produce for us the combina- 
tion of leadership that we somehow all feel should be exercised?” 
The obvious answer to these questions is that situations vary, and 
that there probably is no one answer which will fit all cases. Com- 
panies vary in their requirements and in their climate of operation. 
A man who rises to the top in one organization possibly may not suc- 
ceed in another. Even in the same company, there are substantial 
variations. Between one branch and another, the road to success may 
be very different. And between one functional specialty and another, 
leadership rises to the top in many different ways. Particularly in 
large organizations, mobility is an important factor. Personal flexi- 
bility and ability to move from one activity to another are vital on the 
road to success. These situational and personal factors within a busi- 
ness organization make it very difficult for a personnel man to put his 
finger quickly upon the magic combination of education which ap- 
pears to work best in his company. 


Research Is Needed 


So the obvious answer is to research this problem in some detail. 
The design of this research is crucial. Many of us have made at- 
tempts in our own companies to analyze the education of our present 
executive group, to relate the findings to those who have been most 
successful, and to those whom we might logically classify as “business 
statesmen” or “broader men.” This analysis proves to be quite diffi- 
cult to make. It is easy, of course, to know what college a man at- 
tended, what degree he has, and what courses he took. But if you 
match two individuals with the same degrees from two different 
schools you will find substantial differences in their educational back- 
ground. Schools, of course, vary in their curricula. Yet the “Bache- 
lor of Science” or “Bachelor of Arts” degree “reads the same” on each 
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man’s personnel record. Even if you know in detail the courses an 
individual took, you are still not at all sure of the results of his educa- 
tion. A course in clinical psychology in one college can well be very 
different from a course with the same title in another college. This 
difference may be in part a product of the subject matter of the course, 
but more likely it is a product of the personality and teaching skill of 
the professor. In one school, a man may have taken a course from 
an individual who taught it factually. The same course in another 
school may have been taught in a much “broader” fashion and the 
factual content may have been related to other logical subject matter. 

But even if two men took the same course from the same instructor, 
their growth and development from it may have varied considerably. 
Thus, the factor of individual differences enters into the picture. 

In researching this matter, even if it is possible to identify the 
nature of the course material, the caliber of the instruction, and the 
caliber of the student, it is still extremely difficult to be certain that 
the findings of the research are meaningful. Suppose, for example, a 
company has determined that its most successful executives have a 
particular type of educational background. Possibly this may be 
significant in terms of future planning, or it may only indicate that 
the company’s college recruitment program “happened,” out of chance, 
to concentrate its efforts in certain colleges. This would mean that the 
original recruitment filled the organization with a substantial number 
of individuals with a particular type of educational background. In 
such a situation, chance alone would produce a certain number of 
capable leaders out of this group. 


The Importance of Formal Education May Be Overemphasized 


In examining this matter thoroughly, it appears obvious, that in 
attempting to determine the factors which contribute to building 
successful leaders, formal education, particularly at the college level, 
can be overemphasized in relation to the other factors in the back- 
ground of the individual. The exact contribution of a college educa- 
tion needs to be determined. An analysis of the total background of 
the person can be more meaningful in isolating the factors which ap- 
pear to produce success than just an analysis of college education alone. 
A thorough analysis such as this would take into account all of the 
learning experiences of the individual—his education at all levels, his 
family life, his outside activities, and even, to some extent, basic fac- 
tors in the background of his parents. Added to these things, an 
analysis of the individual’s personal capacities—his mental ability, 
his general personality, his motivations—would provide a more thor- 
ough picture on which generalizations could be made. 


Four Important Steps Need To Be Taken 


So it appears that in this process we have a need for doing several 
things. First, we need to have a clear notion of the role of business 
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in the national and international scene. We need some agreement as 
to what business should be and do. Secondly, once we know what 
business itself should be, we then have to define the kind of man 
needed for leadership. In doing this, we will undoubtedly find that 
many different kinds of leaders are needed in business to complement 
each other. Thirdly, we need competent research to determine all 
of the factors which contribute to the proper development of these 
men. This research cannot be done in one or two companies alone. 
It has to be done on a broad enough scale so that generalizations 
can be produced which will be helpful to educators. And fourth, 
above all, we should avoid the temptation to “take a position” at this 
time on “general” versus “specialized” education. At this point, too, 
little has been done to examine this question thoroughly, too little has 
been done to “prove out” the theories of one group or another. 

If these four steps are taken, there will, in my judgment, be a better 
opportunity for determining the new imperatives of business and 
their relationship to the type of education which needs to be offered 
in our colleges and universities in the future. 


GROUP 34 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


K. Wallace Longshore 


Vice President, National Affairs, United States National Student Association 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


7. paper will be concerned with those new imperatives of business, 
industry, and labor that impose additional demands for skills and 
knowledge upon personnel. Because graduates from our colleges and 
universities will compose the major portion of union and manage- 
ment leadership, special attention will be given to the additional 
demands placed upon the skills and knowledge of leaders. 

In organizing each unit of production or distribution, management 
and union officials face the problem of dealing with masses of people— 
people who have varying skills, backgrounds, and personalities; people 
whose morale, ability to get along, and sense of belonging to a greater 
endeavor, affect the success or failure—profit or loss—of the plant or 
business. This organization of masses of people places a premium 
on the group skills, social maturity, and leadership development of 
union and management personnel. 

In seeking to discover the functional role of a given economic unit 
that is competing for its survival, union and management leadership 
must deal with political and economic forces, sociological trends, and 
technological developments. The failure of a union leader to recog- 
nize new developments in technology can lead to the ruin of union 
members. The manager who builds a retail store in a neighborhood 
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that changes into an industrial district can find his stockholders in 
possession of a several million dollar folly. An industrialist who 
ignores the tax, investment, and credit policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment can inadvertently lose a year’s dividends for his stockholders. 
The interdependence of the various segments of our economy and the 
interdependence of the economies of the world mean that vocational 
competence in business, industry, and labor includes knowledge of the 
political and economic forces, of the sociological trends, and of the 
direction of technological development within our society. 

It would seem that if colleges and universities are to provide ade- 
quate vocational training they should also include some general edu- 
cation to meet these new imperatives of business, industry, and labor. 
However, we cannot ignore the fact that it has been the specialization 
within our society that has given us our present standard of living. 
This industrialism is now dependent upon the development of spe- 
cialization. Not only are business, industry, and labor dependent upon 
specialization, but national security is, also. If it is true, as some have 
argued, that the Soviet Union is now developing engineers and scien- 
tists at a greater rate than the United States, then any slackening of 
the efforts of the United States will endanger not only our freedom, 
but the cause of freedom itself. Any program of general education 
must be viewed with an eye to the possibility that it may risk the com- 
petency of our specialists, and this risk is a gamble with national 
defense in a time of national peril. 

We are, therefore, faced with the dilemma of being dependent upon 
specialization, but also in need of some program of general education 
to meet the new imperatives of business, industry, and labor. It is a 
dilemma that may.not be possible to resolve, for it points to the more 
profound problem raised by Mr. Smith, a professor at Cornell, who 
states, “No matter how long or how intensive the schooling, each 
generation will know relatively less per individual of the total cultural 
heritage than the previous generation.” This conclusion follows from 
the knowledge that our cultural heritage grows larger while our brain 
capacities remain the same. 

Ultimately, this dilemma between general education and specializa- 
tion means that one’s formal higher education will become a smaller 
and smaller part of one’s total educational experience. We are now 
entering a society that will demand intensive, lifelong learning. An 
evaluation of higher education’s function within life-long learning is 
long overdue. 

Higher education cannot be all things to all people. It cannot edu- 
cate for citizenship, for marriage, for specialists, for the good life, for 
emotional maturity, for a vocation, for research, for freedom, et cetera. 
Higher education is not a new road to Utopia. Our institutions of 
higher learning will run grave risks unless they follow Caesar’s 
example in refusing the crown—in this case a crown of omnipotence. 
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If we are to meet this problem of the need for specialization and 
general education, we shall have to give consideration to all the factors 
involving man’s learning. Secondary and primary schools’ roles need 
searching examinations. The responsibility of mass media needs re- 
statement. Each individual’s commitment to learning must be greater. 


Higher education’s role in meeting the new imperatives of business, 
industry, and labor, plus the demands of specialization, should be 
evaluated in terms of the following criteria: 

1. Each student should be required to take some general education 
courses, as well as the courses necessary for competence in his chosen 
field of study. However, the general education courses should be 
restricted in number and should be designed more to improve a per- 
son’s understanding of the methods of thinking in other fields than 
to do a “once over lightly” job by telescoping liberal arts and the 
sciences into one or two years. They should be designed to place one’s 
specialization within the context of man’s total knowledge, giving one 
some understanding of the limitations of his specialized knowledge. 

2. Increased studies into developing the efficiency of higher educa- 
tion should be made. More attempts to develop the skills of learning 
should be undertaken. For instance, a student’s reading ability could 
be greatly improved. More information is needed about developing 
the motivation of students, the amount of learning resulting from 
lectures, seminars, visual aids, and some of the more recently developed 
teaching techniques. In spite of increased information about psy- 
chology, teaching, on the whole, has not greatly improved since 
Socrates. 

3. Not enough is known of the educational value of the non- 
academic side of campus life. It is, perhaps, in the extra-curriculum 
that some of the new demands of business, industry, and labor can 
best be fulfilled. For instance, the development of group skills, of 
social maturity, and of leadership ability are more suitable of being 
taught through a highly developed student activities program. It may 
be possible, through developing the extra-curricular side of higher 
education, to improve our educational program without greatly adding 
to the cost of higher education or subtracting from the curriculum 
requirements needed for one’s specialization. However, if the extra- 
curriculum is to serve its educational function, present activities need 
to expand greatly their intellectual content. 

4. We must end the concept that graduation or the receipt of a 
diploma ends one’s education. Higher education is but the primer for 
life. It should give one the thirst for knowledge that will make learn- 
ing a living part of one’s daily life. We should direct higher education 
more and more toward a program of preparation for continual 


learning. 
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b considering the question, “What is the relationship of general 
education to new imperatives of business, industry, and labor?”, I 
must point out that I am unable to accept the concept that there are 
any imperatives of business, industry, and labor that compare in 
importance with what I conceive to be the imperatives of general 
education. 

Let me begin by stating my understanding of the term “general 
education.” It is that learning which enables a person to understand 
the society in which he lives and to fulfill adequately his responsibili- 
ties to such a society. The generally educated person is not a political 
scientist, a physicist, an artist, a doctor, or an engineer, but he is 
intellectually qualified to be an integrated citizen. He has been taught 
to think, and we hope, purposefully. 

In an attempt to dramatize the importance of the problems that 
confront our country and the world today, I gleaned a number of 
quotations ranging from Arnold J. Toynbee to Westbrook Pegler, 
but I will not burden you with any of them, for I believe you will 
agree with me that these are truly critical times. I contend that in the 
context of our times there are no real imperatives that are unique to 
business, industry, and labor, but rather that the challenge to our 
society, and therefore to our system of education, is in preparing our- 
selves for these difficult moral, social, and political problems that face 
us on every side. Mr. de Kiewiet, president of the University of 
Rochester, put it well when he stated that “Illiteracy in science and 
technology is much less dangerous for the citizen of a democracy than 
illiteracy in history or politics or morality. We can drive an automo- 
bile across the George Washington Bridge without knowing much 
about the scientific principles that govern the motor or the engineer- 
ing principles that govern the bridge. If necessary we can buy the 
services of trained experts when something goes wrong. But in our 
role as citizens we must have a substantial degree of personal expert- 
ness. There is an indispensable minimum of knowledge, of direct 
participation and individual judgment, that cannot be delegated. 
Such delegation is the first step toward the abandonment of democracy 
itself.””2 

Even if we agree as to the importance of teaching people how to 
make sound moral, social, and political judgments, unfortunately there 
are many complicating factors that hinder our ability and freedom to 
teach these things. The financing of higher education, never an easy 
problem, has become even more awkward in recent years. Concern 


2 Sete W. de Kiewiet, “‘Let’s Globalize Our Universities,” Saturday Review, September 
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has quite properly been expressed as to the hazards in the federal 
subsidy of our schools, and considerable success has now been achieved 
in persuading business that it has a responsibility to contribute funds. 
As a member of the business community, I would point out, however, 
that there are also certain pitfalls in too extensive business support 
of private schools. It is a strange anomaly that the funds made avail- 
able from the large foundations set up by the men who accumulated 
huge fortunes, a half-century or so ago, have been contributed to 
schools with little or no accompanying pressures. Because the accumu- 
lation of large personal fortunes is no longer common under our 
present tax structure, the private schools have of necessity turned to 
corporate businesses for help. Unfortunately, this introduces an ele- 
ment of personal contact that tends to inhibit many schools in the 
conduct of their educational programs. The president of Harvard 
University, Nathan M. Pusey, feels so strongly about this problem that 
he recently suggested that the chief danger confronting education 
today is the temptation to become subservient to the business culture 
that rules American society. Mr. Pusey asserted that universities ‘‘are 
not the creatures of modern industrial society” and should not be 
“enslaved” to that society. 

I submit that Mr. Pusey has probably not exaggerated this threat, 
and I know of instances where educators have approached corporate- 
financed foundations and solicited financial support on a basis that 
indicated a willingness to abdicate completely the principle of the 
independent college or university. Mr. Pusey warned that “if the 
university does not stand in some sense a critic of society and a force 
always calling for fresh endeavor, it cannot be the university.” He 
asked, “Is it not time now to hammer out a fresh justification for the 
university in modern society that will give it a new sense of direction, 
and at the same time save it from excessive preoccupation with the 
ordinary in life and from idolatrous service of economic activity?” ? 

Nor are private schools the only ones that need to reassert themselves 
and their responsibilities. I despair for the future of our society when 
I read of the president of one great state university vetoing a recom- 
mendation by its physics department that Mr. Oppenheimer be invited 
for a series of lectures because of his “governmental relationships.” 
And not too long ago, closer to home here in the Midwest, another 
state university president recommended that members of the faculty at 
his university would do well to comment publicly only in their field of 
special competence, suggesting that there might be some transfer of 
prestige to observations they might make concerning subjects outside 
of their field. By the president’s own standard he should confine his 
public utterances to the subject of accounting. 

The role of business, industry, and labor is then, as I see it, to 
contribute jointly and severally to our democratic society so that it 





2 Report of address by Nathan Pusey at Brown University, February 3, 1955, Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, February 5, 1955. 
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can continue to flourish and improve and eventually defeat the 
Communist threat through its sheer vitality and moral strength. 

I contend, therefore, that the imperatives of business, industry, 
and labor are simply the imperatives of our society. Given properly 
educated young people, we, of business, industry, and labor, can 
teach them the technical and trade skills which they will need. The 
imperative with which I am most concerned is that business, industry, 
and labor should cooperate effectively in helping insure an educa- 
tional system that will produce for us the type of person who is 
capable and worthy of survival in the world today. 


GROUP 34 RECORDER'S REPORT 


Clifford G. Erickson 


Assistant Dean, Wright Branch, Chicago City Junior College 


RRENTLY, there seems a general agreement among leaders in indus- 
CL labor, and higher education that education must embrace 
both general and specialized aspects. There is such a variety of edu- 
cational needs from industry to industry and position to position that 
no single formula for determining desirable experiences will suffice. 
The general education component is valuable for vocational compe- 
tence, and for effectiveness in the broader aspects of citizenship and 
living. 

There is need of more research in industry to describe the educa- 
tional prerequisites for various positions and fields. There is also need 
for communication in the management ladder on the results of cur- 
rent research and thinking on education. All too often, company 
presidents are making pronouncements about the value of general 
education for management personnel while their recruiting officers 
lure specialists for supervisory positions. 

Labor is showing a growing awareness of the value of general edu- 
cation. Increasingly, the fundamental issues of social questions must 
be communicated and understood. The suspicion of labor for edu- 
cation is fading perceptibly. The higher education of labor groups 
must somehow be linked with action programs until a warmer coop- 
erative climate has been fostered. 

Higher education can and must provide the leadership for coopera- 
tive research in general and specialized educational needs in industry 
and labor. There need be no risk of the autonomy of institutions and 
the freedom of inquiry. Higher education has the staff and know-how 





Note: Chairman of Group 34 was Joe SEIDMAN, Professor of Social 
Science and Chairman, Social Sciences Staff, The College, University 
of Chicago. 
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for research and instruction; industry and labor can provide funds 
for the mutual enterprise. The give-and-take cooperation must be 
undertaken with enthusiasm. The barriers of communication can 
be overcome. 

A growth of adult education will accompany this cooperation. Care 
should be taken to avoid too great a commitment to specialized edu- 
cation in part-time education! Industry, labor, and education can 
cooperate in the sponsorship of general education experiences which 
provide the broad view so much needed. 

The mutual responsibilities of industry, labor, and education are 
being expressed increasingly in gifts to colleges and scholarships to 
students. The fears that curtailment of academic freedom will follow 
can be allayed by the encouragement of better plans of giving which 
avoid restrictions as to use of funds. Actually, all sources of funds 
bring possibility of pressure for control. Many observe, however, that 
the dominance of business management on college boards of educa- 
tion has not caused serious invasion of the freedom of scholarship. 

The growth of higher education at public expense is a matter of 
concern to the private college which makes a real contribution to the 
American scene. Increased corporate giving is needed to replace the 
gifts formerly derived from private fortunes. 
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Program of General Education? 


James W. Thornton, Jr. 
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T™ extensive literature on general education which has been de- 
veloped over the past 30 or 40 years seems to have accomplished 
a substantial agreement among college people on the broad purposes 
of general education. In addition, the highly vocal disagreement 
about types of programs has culminated in the identification of three 
main approaches to the organization of instruction for general edu- 
cation. Now that some of “the tumult and the shouting” has died, 
“the captains and the kings depart” and leave to more prosaic workers 
the practical questions of achieving the purposes they have defined. 
My paper is, however, limited to the field of effective techniques for 
establishing and appraising programs of general education. Refresh- 
ingly, this problem affords an opportunity to examine some of the 
external characteristics of general education programs, rather than 
the content and arrangement of courses. 
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From this point of view, it seems possible to enumerate certain 
underlying characteristics which would appear in any program of 
general education, whether rationalist, neo-humanist, or instrumen- 
talist. Certainly, any effective program of education requires adminis- 
trative support and recognition, expressed in assignment of personnel 
and allocation of funds. In the same way, any educational program, 
general or other, requires the understanding and support of the 
entire faculty, not just of those who are engaged in carrying out the 
program. Lately, attention has been focused on still another inter- 
ested group, in recognition of the fact that a successful educational 
program needs the understanding and acceptance of students. Finally, 
in addition to support of administration, faculty, and students, an 
effective program of education must include plans for continuing 


critical appraisal. What, then, are some effective means for securing 
these basic conditions? 


Signs of Administrative Commitment 


Probably no general education program can succeed without the 
wholehearted understanding and support of the president of the 
college. As you run down in your own mind the list of institutions 
which have developed extensive and successful programs, you will 
realize that in every case the top administrative officers have been 
deeply convinced of the need for general education and almost evange- 
listic in their effort to convince patrons, faculty, and students of that 
need. I shall limit myself to four examples only, but others could be 
cited: W. C. Coffey at Minnesota, James M. Wood at Stephens, 
Robert M. Hutchins at Chicago, J. Paul Leonard at San Francisco 
State. 

This theoretical commitment to general education must be further 
expressed in the budget, in several ways. Suitable space and equip- 
ment must be provided for the general education program. Promo- 
tions in rank and salary must be equally available to staff in general 
education as to departmental faculty. 

Instructional loads must be adjusted to permit the consultation and 
the pedagogical experimentation essential in developing a program of 
general education. 

Even before the establishment of any course or department or re- 
quirement in general education, the administrator will find it profit- 
able to invest some time and funds in preliminary study. Not all 
of the investigation needed to develop a general education program 
can be accomplished by faculty committees whose members carry full 
loads in addition to the committee work. Neither is it wise to attempt 
to adopt the results of some other institution’s study. As José Ortega y 
Gasset expresses it in Mission of the University: “In imitating, we 
evade that creative exertion of laboring at a problem, from which we 
can learn the real nature, including the limits and the defects, of the 
solution we borrow. .. . It is immaterial whether we come to the 
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same conclusions and the same forms . . .; what matters is that we 
arrive by our own legs, after a personal combat with the fundamental 
question at issue.” 4 

Administratively, also, it seems that better programs of general edu- 
cation are found when there is a separate administrative unit charged 
with responsibility for program development and instruction, and 
when a core program of general education is required of all students. 
As Messrs. Dressel and Mayhew point out, “It appears that general 
education, if successful in its objectives, cannot be left to chance 
either in the courses offered and the teachers offering them, nor can 
it be regarded as something achievable entirely from a program of 
formal instruction.” 2 

In the administrative area, it is further essential that recognition 
be accorded to the difficulty and the necessity of test development 
and other evaluation. One of the criticisms leveled at general edu- 
cation, often with some justification, is that its goals are expressed 
as desirable attitudes and habits of behavior, while its evaluation is 
based entirely on tests of factual knowledge. If the administrator 
really espouses the cause of general education, he will be concerned 
about adequate evaluation, and he will express that concern by assign- 
ing competent workers to assisting instructors in evaluating their 
results. 

“What are some effective means of starting and appraising programs 
of general education?” First, then, we must select as administrators 
educational statesmen who are convinced of the importance of general 


education, and willing to implement their conviction in the budget, 
in assigning personnel, in institutional organization, and in graduation 
requirements. 


Developing Faculty Understanding and Support 


Securing faculty understanding and support of a program of general 
education are basic to any real progress in developing the program. 
Part of the solution of this problem lies in research, and part in 
human relations. Let us examine each in turn. 

An appealing concept of the curriculum of higher education views 
it as the volume of a triangular pyramid. In this analogy, the base 
is our educational philosophy; one limit is set by the characteristics 
of the society for which the curriculum is evolved; another by the 
characteristics of the student body; and the third by the teaching 
resources—personal and material—available to us. Because philoso- 
phies are so conditioned by semantics, we find often that disputation 
leads to mutual dislike rather than to agreement. For this reason, 
many educators prefer to assume philosophical harmony and to con- 
centrate on practical matters when they begin any curriculum revision. 


1 José Ortega y Gasset, Mission of the University, Princeton University Press, Princeton, 


New Jersey, 1944. : : 
?Paul L. Dressel and Lewis B. Mayhew, General Education; Explorations in Evaluation, 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1954. 
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Then, when successful changes have been introduced, they find it 
possible to arrive at agreement on a statement of the philosophy which 
had been previously implicitly accepted. Though they may disagree 
on their statements of philosophy, faculty members in all departments 
have been conditioned to have a healthy respect for facts. In addition, 
their integrity leads them to pattern their behavior in accord with 
facts. For this reason, one of the best techniques of securing faculty 
demand for curriculum revision is a continuous program of gather- 
ing, and interpreting to them, data about society and about their 
students. 

Evidence about the composition of our society, the demands of em- 
ployment, the trends of social problems, almost always indicate that 
our curricula have been planned for a society that no longer exists, 
and that emerging conditions demand a revision of our training. A 
good example of this type of research on a nation-wide scale was the 
Hoover Report published in the thirties, on Recent Social Trends. 
While we do not now have materials of this scope, any faculty can dis- 
cover in the “Census” and in other published material facts about 
the nature of our society. 

The second face of the pyramid has been described also in a 
national way, in such publication as Time Magazine’s recent “They 
Went to College.” Much more important, however, will be local 
studies of the characteristics of a given college, such as the “adult” 
and “adolescent” studies conducted at Minnesota in the thirties, or the 
more recent studies carried on at San Francisco State College. Such 
information can be accumulated by small groups specifically assigned, 
or by departments or committees of the faculty. When gathered, it 
must be interpreted and discussed by the entire faculty. In all of the 
studies of this sort with which I am acquainted, the results indicate 
that the objectives of a college education are not being achieved. 
Faced with this fact, faculties must certainly be stimulated to exert 
leadership and creative effort in improving their instruction. 

Several methods have proven effective in interpreting the results 
of such investigations to faculties. A small faculty may be led to 
accept the responsibility of organizing into committees to gather the 
data and interpret them to the rest of the faculty. Other colleges 
call a series of faculty meetings in the fall before the college term 
opens, at which research findings are presented and discussed, and 
plans laid for further study during the academic year. Perhaps the 
most appealing plan is that used at San Francisco State College, 
where the college was closed down for a full week while almost the 
entire faculty adjourned to a seaside retreat for study and discussion 
of their research findings. 

Human factors also need to be considered in attempting to secure 
faculty support of curriculum development. Before instructors will 
volunteer to leave the security and status of their established and 
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familiar departments to embark on pioneering in general education, 
they need assurance of the possibility of security, progress, and status 
in the new field. Before department chairmen will forego opposition 
to new developments, they need assurance that their specialized grad- 
uate training will not suffer, financially or in enrollments. Before 
faculty committees can be enticed into vigorous study of educational 
problems, they require assurance that their efforts are necessary and 
useful, and that their recommendations have at least a chance of 
adoption. The element of competition can be introduced also by 
arranging for key faculty members to visit other institutions and 
observe the much better, or, much poorer, work that is under way 
there. Either result is good for working morale! 


Student Understanding and Acceptance 


Any educational program which does not make sense to the students 
is doomed to failure. Rejection by the students may indicate that the 
program is poorly conceived and ineptly taught; or it may simply 
mean that the students do not understand the value and purpose of 
any course which differs from the traditional, the usual, and the im- 
mediately practical. Either of these sources of objection can be easily 
overcome. 

The title of this paper, “Effective ways of starting and appraising 
programs of general education,” indicates that we are concerned with 
a college and a student body which have had little exposure to general 
education philosophy or practices. Such a college, we may assume, 
has secured administrative commitment to general education, and is 
now engaged in the preliminary gathering of data and in the com- 
mittee discussion preparatory to inauguration of courses specifically 
designed for general education. At this point, students may have real 
contributions to make as members of joint student-faculty planning 
committees. These student members can keep the student body in- 
formed of the progress of the planning; they can gather student re- 
actions to alternative proposals; and the mere fact of their represen- 
tation on the committees has a value in securing later student accept- 
ance of committee conclusions. 

There are effective ways also in which students can contribute to 
the further development of established programs of education. Stu- 
dent ratings of instructors and of courses, as described in The Student 
Looks at the Instructor, can help in stimulating instructors to do 
better. Student government groups can cooperate with faculty in 
explaining to incoming freshmen the underlying rationale of the pat- 
tern of required courses and restricted electives. Certainly it would 
seem to be the obligation of .any instructor, and especially of the 
instructor in a required course, to explain quite clearly, directly, and 
openly, to each of his classes, the goals which he hopes they will achieve 
as a result of his instruction. Such clarification of the purpose of a 
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course, and of its relation to the students’ total educational program, 
is a potent force in securing student acceptance of general education 
courses. 

The ultimate answer to student acceptance of any course is always 
the quality of the teaching. No matter how carefully planned and 
enthusiastically explained, a course which is poorly taught will not 
be accepted by students. Herein lies the tragedy of the observation of 
students interviewed by Messrs. Dressel and Mayhew, that “General 
education courses are more apt to have poor teachers or ones who 
are not interested in the course.” $ No amount of administrative sup- 
port or faculty planning can gain student acceptance of a course which 
is presented in a dull and disorganized fashion. It follows, then, that 
the key to achievement of general education goals, as well as to student 
acceptance of general education courses, is the quality of the 
instruction. 


Continuing Appraisal 


Some of the points mentioned under the heading of administration 
apply also to the problems of appraisal. The principle that every- 
one’s business is no one’s business will apply especially to the difficult 
task of appraisal. Some competent worker must be assigned to the 
task of helping instructors with their evaluation of their work. Among 
the techniques which such an evaluator would use may be listed: 

1. Course examinations, of objective and essay types, designed to 
measure objectives of the course. 

2. Terminal interviews with students who withdraw from the col- 
lege before completion of a semester. 

3. Encouragement of continuing concern by a general education 
committee for the total program of the institution, and by the instruc- 
tional staffs for the improvement of their own courses. 


4. Follow-up studies of graduates and former students, to determine 
their later reaction to their college experience, and to obtain their 
recommendations for further development of the curriculum. 

There, in very brief and summary form, are some suggestions for 
answers to the problem, “What are some of the more effective ways 
of starting and appraising a program of general education?” 





GROUP 35 RECORDER'S REPORT 
Arthur E. Pullam, Jr. 


Assistant Professor of Biology, Lincoln University 


T: START an effective general education program, it is necessary to 
secure cooperation and understanding among administration, fac- 
ulty, and students. Effective programs can be initiated by interested 
administration, or the impetus can come from the faculty who find the 
administration cooperative and encouraging. Because there will be 
suspicion and distrust of the general education program, the admin- 
istration and faculty must be made aware of what is being attempted 
and be convinced of the need for the program. The critics are often 
confused because they do not have a clear perspective of the philoso- 
phy underlying the program. Sometimes it is a long and arduous 
task securing understanding and cooperation; the result is that the 
development of an effective program may be a slow process. 

An effective program of general education must start on a sound 
philosophy, understood and accepted by the faculty. This is followed 
by setting up goals or objectives consistent with the philosophy and 
based upon the needs of society and the student. These objectives 
should be discussed thoroughly until there is understanding and 
general agreement among persons concerned. It is important that 
each institution develop its own methods and approaches to secure 
understanding and agreement. The following techniques, used by 
some institutions, can serve as guides: (1) formal and informal 
discussion or study groups of faculty members; (2) fact finding, self- 
surveys, followed by evaluation of existing programs; (3) pilot 
courses by interested faculty members and results reported to faculty. 

Starting an effective program of general education is also dependent 
upon the personnel who will have the responsibility of teaching the 
courses. Administrators should use extreme care in selecting teachers. 
Those selected should possess attitudes favorable to the philosophy 
of the program and a willingness to broaden their knowledge through 
in-service growth. They should be alert to problems of general edu- 
cation and willing to experiment in finding solutions to these prob- 
lems. They should possess the spirit to animate their teaching to the 
point of achieving the objectives of the program. It is the individual 
rather than any explicit pattern of training or possession of degrees 
that should have a determining influence on faculty selection. Rec- 
ognition through salary increases, promotion, and leaves should be 
given as fully to those in the general education program as to those 
in any other program in the institution. 


Nore: Chairman of Group 35 was Horace T. Morse, Dean, The 
General College, University of Minnesota. 
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An effective general education program is a planned one directed 
toward definite goals, which will determine to a large extent the 
content and teaching methods. Clearness of objectives and care in 
selection of personnel enhance the proper choice of content and teach- 
ing methods. Building a general education curriculum is a long, 
difficult task, and there is no one way or no one program which will 
satisfy the desires of all institutions. The content and method must be 
flexible to allow for change based upon appraisal and evaluation. 

Continual evaluation of the objectives and outcomes of general 
education is necessary if the program is to remain effective; changing 
conditions and needs will not allow for a static pattern. There is 
still a great need for instruments to obtain necessary information that 
will validate claims of general education. Institutions need to pro- 
vide trained personnel in evaluation if appraisal of the program 
is to be worthy of the time and effort spent on it. A good descriptive 
source of institutional evaluation techniques will be found in Evalua- 
tion in General Education, edited by Paul L. Dressel. General Educa- 
tion: Explorations in Evaluation, by Paul L. Dressel and Lewis B. 
Mayhew, is also good. How effective the program is can only be ascer- 
tained through sound appraisal and evaluation. 


GROUP 36 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


More Effective Means of Meeting 
Student Needs in Social Sciences 
Through Programs of General Education. 


Roy A. Price 


Professor of Social Science and Education, Maxwell Graduate School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University 


HE four categories into which the greatest potential for improve- 

ment of student needs in the social sciences through programs of 
general education appear to fall are: (1) objectives; (2) organization 
of subject matter; (3) methods of instruction, and (4) training of 
college teachers. 


Objectives of Instruction 


Several years ago members of the faculty at Syracuse conducted a 
self-survey of the several segments of the university program. One 
committee, which investigated curriculum and instruction, studied 
objectives through analyzing the ratings of faculty and students as 
related to a list of 18 objectives of general education. The list 


1 This paper introduced the discussion topic, “What are some of the more effective ways 
of meeting student needs in social sciences through programs of general education?” 
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was adapted from a statement prepared a few years ago by a special 
committee of the American Council on Education. Six hundred and 
ninety faculty members and 550 students responded to the same list 
of objectives. The summary Report to the Faculty commented on 
this study as follows: 


Both faculty and students regard these objectives as highly 
important. . .. While there is a general agreement that there are 
important aims, there is considerable disagreement over the rela- 
tive importance of them. .. . The majority of students think they 
are making “some” but not “much” progress toward the attain- 
ment of these objectives. The faculty consider these objectives 
important, but tend to assume that the responsibility for helping 
students attain them is delegated to areas other than their own. 
It is, of course, not possible from these figures to say what propor- 
tion of a faculty should accept responsibility for various objectives 
of general education. But it may be worth while to inquire 
whether writing and speaking effectively, understanding world 
problems, and learning how to participate effectively as a citizen— 
to cite three examples—are the particular responsibility of a few 
selected departments or are objectives to which all or most courses 
should directly contribute. 


Ordway Tead’ reports that a friend who had just returned from 
visiting classrooms in a dozen universities commented that his primary 
impression was the essential aimlessness of what goes on in the average 


classroom. The study of objectives reported in the introductory para- 
graph of this paper indicates general faculty approval of a broad list 
of objectives of general education. Similar evidence can be readily 
acquired by examination of college and university bulletins in which 
objectives are stated. The translation of these statements of objec- 
tives into the classroom, into the selection of subject matter, and into 
the determination of method presents a crucial problem. 

General education is the outcome of the scholar’s effort to transmit 
his wisdom to the general public through a body of common learn- 
ings. It must stem not from scholarship alone, however, but from 
a combination of scholarship and the needs of students as future citi- 
zens. General education must be sound education, drawing upon the 
full resources of scholarship. While avoiding superficiality, every 
effort must be made to meet the needs and issues of the times. This 
does not imply that courses in general education must reach the irre- 
ducible minimum in each field. Rather, it suggests that successful 
courses in general education are concerned with urgent problems with 
which the citizen must deal; they must cover the fundamental knowl- 
edge and: general principles which can be applied to problems. It is 
impossible to foresee all of the information which the citizen will 


2Ordway Tead, College Teaching and Learning, Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Connecticut, 1949, p. 20. 
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need. We must develop in him the capacity to judge and a knowl- 
edge of basic principles and method. 

The individual citizen must be concerned with social phenomena, 
on the one hand, and with problems of individual import, on the 
other. He must be able to deal with problems of significance to the 
common welfare and must acquire increasingly greater competence 
in individual behavior. Uniformity and diversity have value diver- 
sity within the realm of individual freedom to do as he wishes, unity 
at times of decision for the common welfare. We must attempt to 
promote judgment through a program of general education for 
all, common education for the citizen, designed to provide a body of 
information and understanding, to develop critical thinking and the 
ability to employ materials and tools of analysis, and to inculcate a 
desire to participate in those activities in a democratic society which 
affect the common welfare. 

This may imply that in general education we concentrate upon 
simple fundamentals and teach them thoroughly and profoundly, not 
as ends in themselves, but as means of solving significant problems 
and as means of enlightening further learning. It may also suggest 
that we concern ourselves not only with imparting information, but 
also with the development of skills. Carefully defined ends and 
economically chosen means are essential if even minimum objectives 
in general education are to be achieved in a limited time. 


Organization of Subject Matter 


To resolve the inconsistency between faculty endorsement of ob- 
jectives and lack of attention to these objectives within their own 
courses, and thus to avoid the aimlessness characteristic of many classes 
and courses, may well demand re-examination of assumptions involv- 
ing the organization of subject matter. John Gillin has directed atten- 
tion to one facet of this issue as follows: 


Whereas our knowledge of “nature” and of material processes 
has become increasingly consolidated and integrated, our under- 
standing of man in society has tended toward fractionation into 
semi-autonomous (and sometimes mutually jealous) disciplines 
with a consequent obfuscation of thought and theory that passeth 
all understanding.’ 


The same point is made by John Dewey as follows: 


Inquiries in the human field, as the “social sciences,” are now 
in as backward a state as was physical inquiry a few centuries ago 
—only more so”. . . . The assumption is that the various impor- 
tant aspects of organized human behavior are so isolated from one 


oe John Gillin, ed., For a Science of Social Man, The Macmillan Co., New York City, 1954, 
p. 5 
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another as to constitute separate and independent subjects, and 
hence are to be treated each one by methods peculiar to it in its 
severalty.4 


There is a healthy disagreement among social scientists concerning 
method and approach. Such disagreements should not be permitted 
to prevent organization of subject matter in ways consistent with 
maximum achievement of our objectives, whether in departmental 
or interdisciplinary courses. Whatever the form of organization, 
whether around problems as in research, around case studies, or 
around centers of interest within separate disciplines, the needs of 
students as individuals and as citizens must be taken into account and 
situations presented which create understanding and encourage ex- 
amination, analysis, and criticism in the frame of reference of assigned 
readings, exercises, and class discussions. 

Recently I attended a lecture delivered by T. V. Smith in our 
general education course entitled Introduction to Responsible Citi- 
zenship. Mr. Smith had been assigned the task of developing for 
students an introduction to the study of conflicting loyalties which 
surround the individual in his choice of alternative courses of action, 
and in his attempt to develop a sense of his own personal values. 
Under the title, “Three Sizes of Loyalty,” Mr. Smith pointed out 
that the self is not sufficient as a whole and that the first loyalty is at 
the personal level which may manifest itself in loyalty to wife or to 
another person or even take the form of hero worship. While loyalty 
to person may be important in yielding types of self-satisfaction, citi- 
zenship requires objects of loyalty beyond persons. The second level is 
loyalty to principle and it is inevitable that we have principles to 
which we are loyal. However, since principles are too large to com- 
mand the loyalty of the individual citizen, since there are no absolute 
principles, and since loyalty to principle may be a divisive rather than 
a unifying force, the individual may need something above person 
and something below principle. The third size of loyalty may be 
found in loyalty to process which makes it possible to harmonize 
loyalty to person and to principle. In science, so in politics, loyalty 
to processes, such as compromise, self-criticism, concession, and ob- 
jectivity, provides a loyalty to which the individual can tie logically. 

This lecture was the outstanding classroom performance in the many 
years of my experience. There may be wide divergences of opinion, 
however, as to the extent to which the formation of value judgments 
should enter into the teaching of the social sciences, and as to whether 
a course devoted to training for citizenship is not itself an illustration 
of failure to appreciate the contribution of factual study of organized 


bodies of subject matter. 


oi - i 2: Studies in Scientific 
4 John Dewey, “Modern Philosophy,” The Cleavage in Our Culture: Studies in 
Humaniem in Honor of Max Otto, Beacon Press, Boston, 1952, pp. 24-26. 
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Methods of Instruction 


More effective means of meeting student needs may also result from 
carefully chosen methods of instruction. A recent study by James G. 
Umstattd reveals that discussion led all other procedures in frequency 
of mention as the most commonly used method in a canvas of 1,07] 
professors in eight institutions. Benjamin Bloom's recent chapter 
in Accent on Teaching* revealing the results of research in the discus- 
sion technique constitutes a valuable source of new insights into its 
use. 

There has developed, in some instances, a passion for objectivity 
and a kind of intellectual neutrality which offers evidence on all sides 
of a question and leaves the student to draw his own conclusions. The 
assumption is that the facts speak for themselves, and it is the stu- 
dent’s responsibility to find his way to his own values. There can be 
no debate as to the value of the scientific point of view through which 
the student weighs evidence, reflects, makes choices, and draws con- 
clusions. There may be those who would propose that the teacher 
establish his devotion to truth and objectivity, but also assume that 
no complete suspension of judgment by the teacher is valid or possi- 
ble. Neither dogmatism nor neutrality may suffice. There should 
be a welding of the spirit of inquiry and the quality of conviction. 

There can be no learning without the student’s active participation. 
The wish or desire to learn is crucial and the effective learning situa- 
tion must create a definite sense of the importance of the matter to be 
learned. The group might well consider the propositions suggested 
that the teacher’s job is to set forth what is to be learned, and it is 
the learner’s responsibility to get it, and that knowledge taken on 
authority is educative. 

There are diverse ways in which information or knowledge can be 
acquired and can be considered reflectively by teachers and students 
to invest it with meaning and vitality. “Knowledge is power” is not 
always a valid rule. The effective learning situation will include pro- 
vision for indirect as well as direct learning. Students are continually 
acquiring attitudes toward subject matter, toward scholarship, and 
toward professors, as well as habits of work. Insistence upon quality, 
and discouragement of shoddy work and mediocre performance in 
note-taking, in report-writing, and encouragement of persistence of 
effort, thoroughness in execution, pride in mastery, and a sense of 
curiosity should be among the major goals of instruction. Studies of 
learning theory have also provided significant insight into the effects 
of the interchange of personality among teachers and students in 
indirect learning. 

Certainly outcomes are the function both of content and of how 
the teacher and the student use the material. It is one thing to mem- 
orize facts in American history and another to grasp the important 


5 Sidney J. French, ed., Accent on Teaching, Harper & Bros., New York City, 1954. 
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relationships among these facts. One kind of learning situation can 
foster acceptance of conclusions, while another kind can stimulate 
critical evaluation. Some teaching procedures may stifle interest and 
curiosity, while others stimulate the desire to learn. Some techniques 
encourage excessive dependence upon books and teachers, while others 
promote self-dependence. Some methods encourage utilization of 
knowledge in life situations, while others result in acquisition of facts 
and principles with little concern for application. 


The Teacher of the Social Sciences 

No formulation of objectives, organization of subject matter, or 
collection of teaching techniques, or any combination of these factors 
can equal the role of the teacher in importance. The good teacher 
will combine thoroughness in scholarship and research with enthusi- 
asm for imparting ideas, friendly interest in young people and their 
growth, and understanding of the learning process. 

For some time it has been apparent that highly specialized doctoral 
programs were not adequately meeting the total staff needs of institu- 
tions of higher education. Growing awareness of the artificiality of 
boundary lines between social science disciplines and new trends in 
higher education called for an evaluation of traditional programs of 
graduate study as to their effectiveness in preparing individuals for 
college teaching. With the growing emphasis upon general education 
in the colleges and universities, there arose an increasing demand for 
teachers with training appropriate to the requirements of such teach- 
ing. Such training should include increased interdisciplinary prepara- 
tion in related social sciences and training for the development of 
teaching competence. 

Graduate training is being developed on the broader base of work 
in several related social science disciplines as evidenced by such de- 
velopments as the Department of Social Relations at Harvard, the 
Institute of Human Relations at Yale, the work of the Social Science 
Research Council, the current project in the “Behavioral Sciences” 
sponsored by the Ford Foundation, and the publication of The Policy 
Sciences edited by Messrs. Lerner and Laswell.* Few, if any, concrete 
problems of action fall completely within any social science discipline 
as traditionally established. Thus, if the college teacher is to make 
his knowledge applicable to the problems of life, including the needs 
and interests of his students, that knowledge must be based on a train- 
ing and experience which reaches beyond the confines of any single 
discipline. 

Advances in scientific knowledge of human relationships depend 
upon an extensive interpenetration and cooperation between the aca- 
demic disciplines. In the analysis of any particular problem, the social 
scientist must be able to draw upon the resources and data of the 
several social sciences if he is to achieve maximum effectiveness. 


®Daniel Lerner and Harold D. Laswell, eds., The Policy Sciences, Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California, 1961. 
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GROUP 36 RECORDER'S REPORT 


Mother E. McShane 
Dean, Barat College of the Sacred Heart 


Fo. basic issues occupy the attention of collegiate faculties in meet- 
ing student needs in social sciences through programs of general 
education: (1) implementation of objectives, (2) subject matter and 
its organization, (3) methods of instruction, and (4) preparation of 
the college teacher. 

Objectives are rather consistently derived from the need of the 
student to comprehend the position of the social sciences in the cul- 
tural milieu and to understand the background as well as the essential 
content of contemporary problems. The development of skills is a 
complementary objective that assumes major importance in the pro- 
gram patterned for the single end of establishing the habit of critical 
thinking vital for citizenship. 

The degree to which these objectives are stabilized is determined, 
in large measure, by the competency and enthusiasm of the instructor. 
Effective ways to structure the thinking of the staff, both individually 
and collectively, include frequent conferences where intersubject re- 
lationships are clarified and the continuous reworking of syllabi. 
Guidance and testing programs are useful supplements in measuring 
the student’s mastery of basic facts and competence in critical thinking 
—two factors requisite to effective articulation of these objectives. 

Selection of specific content is a crucial problem in present pro- 
grams. One criterion for selection is the significance of the content 
to the present generation; another, the knowledge of any particular 
culture from which the student can deduce concepts for application 
to other ways of life. General recognition is paid to the contribution 
to any program of historical reference. ‘Two-year sequences emphasize 
alternately the social sciences in general and a historical presentation 
of one civilization. Whatever the particular subject involved, the 
course that continually is adapted to student needs and to new in- 
sights of the staff is the dynamic course that succeeds. The social 
science course of high caliber in general education today is con- 
sidered basic to specialization but, in the main, is not intended to 
replace the first course in the field of concentration. 

Organization of materials currently follows two patterns: the his- 
torical approach and the topical, with some experiments in a blending 
of the two. Historical analysis in the lower division course is cited as 
an effective preparation for the synthesis that ideally comes at the 
conclusion of specialization. Advance planning in general education 


Note: Chairman of Group 36 was WILLIAM VeERHAGE, Chairman, 
Department of Political Economy, College of General Education, 
Boston University. 
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envisages this fourth-year synthesis in a social science sequence 
throughout the undergraduate program. 

In-service training is a successful means of preparing the instructor 
on whom rests the responsibility for meeting student needs. The con- 
ference, the workshop, the post-doctoral program are specific means 
that are effective in enabling the members of social science staffs to 
realize the basic objectives in the programs of general education. 


GROUP 37 ANALYST'S STATEMENT 


What Are Some of the More Effective 
Ways of Reshaping Programs of 
General Education To Equip Students 
More Adequately To Cope with 
America’s Changing Role in 
International Affairs? 

Harold E. Snyder 


Director, Washington Seminar on International Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


DECADE or so before nuclear warfare became a reality, H. G. Wells 
defined civilization as a race between education and catastrophe. 
This startling statement was taken then as a challenge and even a 
compliment to our profession. But have we risen to this challenge? 


In an America upon which the free world depends so much for 
leadership, what is happening? Are we truly expanding our educa- 
tional services to youth and to adults? Are we assessing realistically 
and meeting boldly the educational needs of the postwar generation? 
Are we re-examining critically the demands upon education imposed 
by our expanding world responsibilities? Or have we been more occu- 
pied with holding the gains of the prewar period, with providing 
space and minimum educational opportunities for a growing school 
and college population, with defending our profession against attacks 
upon it from without and erosion from within? 

Certainly, most of you are doing much more than your share to 
strengthen American education to meet the new challenges of our 
times. In higher education, you have met, and have at least partially 
surmounted, the vast problems faced by our colleges since the war. 
You have seen enrollments mushroom, costs increase astronomically, 
endowments dwindle with the inflation. Many of you have seen your 
best students enticed away from fields related to social service, the 
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humanities, and teaching toward those studies with greater economic 
incentives or more directly related to national military requirements. 
You have struggled to maintain a balance in educational values and 
priorities. Many of you, despite heavier teaching and administrative 
loads, have courageously experimented with new curricula and new 
methods in the search for better ways of developing in our future 
leaders that awareness of the world outside our borders upon which 
their future, and perhaps even the continued existence of our nation, 
way well depend. 

But, if I sense correctly the attitude of most thoughtful educators, 
they recognize only too well that, as a profession, we have not yet 
begun to meet Mr. Wells’ challenge. More than that, it is becoming 
clearly evident that there are crises ahead—political, economic, and 
educational—made even more acute by the coming tide of increasing 
college enrollment which will make our task of the next few years 
more difficult in some respects than anything yet experienced. 

How can we hope even to maintain the quality of higher education 
at its present inadequate level, to say nothing of introducing addi- 
tional concepts and innovations demanded of our colleges by the new 
world of the atomic age? 

I have certainly not been painting a rosy picture. Strangely, I am 
an optimist. I believe that American society and American education 
are almost by definition dynamic, creative, experimental. We in edu- 
cation have shown our capacity to rise to national and international 
crises. We can and must do so again. 

It is my intention, through some specific questions, to stimulate the 
process of self-examination about the directions in which general edu- 
cation should move during the next few years. It is not my intention, 
however, to provide answers to these provocative questions. I do not 
wish to be confused with a “psychoanalyst.” But there may be one 
or two parallels between psychotherapy and good teaching. A psycho- 
analyst, at his best, is usually non-directive, encouraging his patients 
by judicious interrogation and planting of ideas to think deeply about 
their innermost problems, helping them thereby to discover for them- 
selves the sources of their difficulties, and possible ways out of them. 
Learning, even at the college level, which is more than an absorption 
of isolated facts, is largely a process of self-discovery, is rooted in per- 
sonal experience, starts with a problem or felt need, and is accelerated 
by meaningful activity by the learner. This applies equally to the 
learnings of college administrators and professors. Although the fol- 
lowing questions are largely self-explanatory, I am including some re- 
lated questions and ideas which are pertinent to an over-all considera- 
tion of the problem at hand. 

1. How can general education be strengthened to enhance under- 
standing of other cultures and peoples? “Understanding” is a vague 
and elusive concept. In this context, it implies to me a combination of 
minimum factual knowledge about other lands, cultural appreciations, 
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social responsibility, and ability to take needed action. Such learning 
is, I believe, often lacking in the standard courses in international 
relations, taught as a branch of political science and stressing formal 
relationships between governments, treaties and other bilateral action, 

international law, and the structure of intergovernmental organiza- 

tions. Familiarity with political process is highly important, as is 

recognized in the second question. But it is not the whole of, or even 

the most important part of, international relations as an aspect of 

general education. I would suggest that we ask ourselves whether, for 

the average student, it is not at least equally important that he be 

aware of the values which people of other nations hold; of the factors 

involved in the development of attitudes and images held by one 

people toward another’s; of national cultural patterns, differences, and 

trends; of how individuals and groups interact across national bound- 

aries; of the nature and limitations of international mass communi- 

cation; and of the social, ethical, psychological, and religious elements 

involved in, and often basic to, political action. 

The scope, then, of this first question is far broader than any one 
academic discipline, even broader than the formal college curriculum. 
Clearly, the social sciences, area study, and foreign language teaching 
are inherently involved, and are of central importance. But under- 
standing other cultures and peoples should, I believe, be an inter- 
disciplinary responsibility with important contributions from all fields, 
including the humanities and even the natural sciences and technical 
subjects. A comprehensive college extra-curricular program offers 
innumerable opportunities to supplement and give meaning to class- 
room instruction in international relations. Field experiences at home 
and abroad, personal contact with foreign students and with ethnic 
groups in the community, international relations clubs, language 
clubs, and such projects as those of the World University Service and 
Newman Clubs on most campuses are among the many means by 
which progressive colleges are seeking to achieve a rounded approach. 

2. How can general education best be strengthened to develop 
needed insights into new world political and economic relationships, 
both bilateral and through the United Nations and specialized agen- 
cies? This question is more specifically within the realm of the typical 
course in international relations, and so requires less comment. Many 
thoughtful teachers of international relations are devoting themselves 
to a re-examination and revision of these courses in the light of the 
changing world relationships and responsibilities of the American 
people. I should like to call your attention to just two rather obvious 
areas of neglect in the teaching of international political and economic 
institutions. Our preoccupation to the present time with a single 
region outside the United States—Europe—is a natural outgrowth of 
our historical and cultural ties with Western Europe. Europe will 
always be important to Americans, but do we not have an equal obli- 
gation to our students to include an awareness of the problems facing 
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us today in Asia, and those we are likely to face tomorrow in Africa 
and Latin America? 

Another gap which I sense in the typical college program in inter- 
national relations teaching is insufficient attention to the multilateral 
relations. I refer particularly to those new relationships developed 
through the United Nations and the humanitarian work of its spe- 
cialized agencies. If nations are to learn to live together, and not 
merely to co-exist, they must learn to work together to make life worth 
while for all individuals on our planet. Some of the most dramatic and 
heartening examples of international cooperation are taking place 
in such agencies as the World Health Organization, the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Program, and the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Yet, how many college 
graduates have even a vague awareness of what these agencies are 
accomplishing? Our timid response, even by supposedly educated 
Americans, when these programs are subjected to ignorant attack 
should be a source of shame to thinking educators. 

3. What is the responsibility of general education for preparing 
students for constructive international action as potential leaders in 
their communities, particularly for participation in voluntary efforts? 
This question is more difficult. It involves our whole conception of 
the role of general education in preparing for citizenship and for com- 
munity leadership. It involves our notion of the responsibility of 
the citizen in the world of the future. The issues which America 
has to face are less and less capable of being divided sharply into 
the categories “domestic” and “foreign.” In this day of mass com- 
munications, we Americans live in a “glass house.” Everything we 
do may be known in a matter of hours not only throughout our 
country, but also throughout the world. Our democracy is, as never be- 
fore, under close, and sometimes skeptical, scrutiny by persons in dis- 
tant lands. A particularly heinous crime or an instance of local race dis- 
crimination, as well as a public statement of a political leader or 
an example of the humanitarian impulse of the American people, is 
widely disseminated abroad. When they reflect unfavorably upon our 
way of life, they are held up as examples of the insincerity of our 
democratic claims and of our Christian beliefs, especially in Com- 
munist-dominated areas. 

The growing interdependence of domestic and foreign affairs is a 
fact which as yet has registered very little in our thinking about edu- 
cation for civic responsibility. The typical period of college general 
education may be the last opportunity to expose the majority of our 
potential community leaders to this concept. 

But that is by no means all that is meant by the question just posed. 
It suggests also the importance of preparing our students simultane- 
ously for more intelligent political action and for acting independently 
of government. Such independence is one of the distinguishing marks 
of our American democracy. Compared with European democracies 
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we are extremely highly organized into groups for political, social, 
religious, civic, and all sorts of humanitarian action. The prolifera- 
tion of voluntary organizations is a source of great astonishment, and 
sometimes amusement, to visitors from abroad. But, when they come 
to understand it, they are usually impressed by the value of organized 
voluntary cooperation and action at the grass roots. In recent years, 
hundreds of local professional and other organizations and the na- 
tional bodies of which they are a part have broadened their per- 
spectives and their programs to include not only domestic but also 
international concerns. 

One example of this change was the overwhelming response ot 
American voluntary groups to the postwar appeal, led by such groups 
as the American Council on Education, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Association of University Women, the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors, and the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, to mention only a few, for help in the cultural 
rehabilitation of the war-devastated countries. During the three-year 
period, 1946-49, projects for international cultural and educational re- 
construction of about 400 national voluntary agencies reached a total 
value of a quarter of a billion dollars. Far more important than the 
cash value, this movement was reflected in an astonishing variety of 
new activity in American communities, schools, and colleges—relief 
drives, scholarships for foreign students, sending American students 
abroad, international work-camps and seminars, sending needed 
books, affiliations of colleges, schools, and whole communities here 
with those abroad. 

This voluntary effort has shifted rapidly in recent years from an 
emphasis upon emergency relief toward longer-term cultural relations 
for mutual interchange of persons, of materials, and of ideas. Many 
of the most soundly conceived and efficiently administered of these 
postwar programs are still under way—usually as a recognized, per- 
manent part of the program of the sponsoring organizations and 
institutions. We welcomed this year more than 34,000 foreign students. 
We sent abroad more than half that number of Americans for serious 
study, and additional tens of thousands for shorter term travel 
experiences. 

While these exchanges and other cultural relations projects are 
often aided by government funds, the vast majority are privately 
financed and controlled. It is my firm conviction that such voluntary 
international efforts must be continued and greatly expanded. Govern- 
ment programs will continue to be needed and many are highly 
successful. But official sponsorship introduces not infrequently, both 
here and abroad, an element of suspicion of our motives. Spontaneity, 
enthusiasm, flexibility, and the building of close personal ties are 
especially likely. to characterize non-governmental programs, although 
an increasing number of government projects also possess these virtues. 
Voluntary international action tends inherently to keep in the fore- 
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ground of our relations with other countries our humanitarian moti- 
vation and our interest in individual human beings. This may spell 
the difference between a relationship of enduring mutuality and one 
implying onerous tutorship resented by any self-respecting people. 

Some may wonder what voluntary programs of international cul- 
tural relations have to do with general education. A full answer would 
go more deeply into our conception of general education than is 
possible here. The essential point is to recognize that the activities 
of students during their spare time, the way they use their summers, 
their ability to handle their own organizations and international proj- 
ects, their ability to relate themselves sensitively to foreign nationals 
and to the problems of their countries, are integral and essential parts 
of the responsibility of the college and of general education. 

The question just discussed implies in part the responsibility of 
the college for more student guidance. 

4. What is the role, if any, of general education in identifying those 
students who should be encouraged to prepare for careers of interna- 
tional service? This question refers both to the guidance of students 
toward their ultimate life work and to thé adequacy of the curriculum 
in providing the necessary background for career decisions. Here we 
encounter all sorts of difficulties. I mentioned at the beginning the 
perplexing problem of developing in our students an interest in ca- 
reers of social service, teaching, and other less remunerative vocations 
assuming a growing importance in our society. Deans of students are 
far better qualified than I to discuss this issue. It has several facets 
which might usefully be explored by all persons concerned with gen- 
eral education. I will suggest only one, brought out in the recent 
report of the Public Committee on Personnel of the State Department 
appointed by President Eisenhower for the purpose of studying our 
foreign service. The committee views with alarm the serious decline 
in the efficiency of our foreign service since the war, obviously due in 
part to internal political factors and partly to the greater attractive- 
ness of private employment. It emphasizes the urgent need of a vastly 
strengthened and expanded corps of foreign service officers, with a 
stepped-up recruitment process based upon “closer relations with the 
colleges and universities.” 

If we are to play our part in helping qualified students find careers 
in diplomacy and in other areas of needed international service, it is 
clearly necessary to re-examine our responsibilities for student guid- 
ance during the period of general education, before firm career de- 
cisions have been made. Our aim should be not to divert students 
from other fields, but to make certain that the challenges of interna- 


tional services are as clearly placed before them as are the claims of 
other vocations. 

































5. How can better provision be made on our campuses for foreign 
students, faculty, and visitors, and how can they be better utilized 
to enrich general education? This question relates to one specific 
problem with which you are all familiar. It has been mentioned pre- 
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viously that more than 34,000 foreign students are in our midst. These 
are supplemented each year by hundreds of guest faculty members 

and other visitors to our campuses from abroad. Again, some may 

ask, what does this have to do with general education? If you have 

followed my line of reasoning, it will be clear that I consider these 

foreign guests to be an intensely valuable resource in the education of 

American students. This resource should be of especial value during 

the period of general education, when we are concerned with the 

knowledge and insights of all our students. The innumerable ways 

in which they can be used to enrich, to give reality and meaning to, 

our college courses are, I am sure, apparent and do not require elabo- 

ration. At the same time, these students and professors from abroad 
are forming impressions of our country which will dominate their 

thinking and their actions in relation to us for years to come. For 
example, most of the heads of government departments in Mexico 
are American-educated, as are many presidents, premiers, members of 
parliaments, and other leaders in every region of the globe. Do we 
not have a special relation to general education of foreign students 
which includes their total orientation to us as a people? 

The theory of learning implied at the beginning of this paper and 
the concept of mutuality, which I believe to be the basis of sound inter- 
national cultural relations, suggest a way of tapping this great resource 
for enrichment of college programs for American students, while at 
the same time increasing the understanding of us by our foreign 
guests. By utilizing wisely and sensitively their skills and their in- 
sights, we can best create an atmosphere in which they will begin to 
see America as it is. A Fulbright scholar from India said recently 
that his first feeling of real rapport with Americans came after several 
months of residence here when he finally realized that he had some- 
thing to contribute to America, as well as much to learn from it. In 
this observation lies a fundamental and, | think, almost universal 
element in the socio-psychological adjustment of foreign guests, even 
of college students. 

These five questions are only a few of those which might be 
considered. Anyone can think of others equally as important. Steps 
have been skipped over which some may deem essential to an over-all 
consideration of this important problem. Definitions have been dealt 
with in very summary fashion. The nature of “America’s changing 
role in world affairs” needs to be examined much more fully and 
critically before we can clearly see what revisions of general education 
should be attempted. The relation of the topic to various possible 
so-called “integration principles” for general education, the important 
role of foreign languages, the balance of the several disciplines men- 
tioned, the precise relation of formal course offerings to extra-curric- 
ular programs and to student counseling, have all been either omitted 
or touched upon extremely superficially. But, hopefully, the above 
suggestions may have contributed at least a little to our thinking about 
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neglected priorities in American education, and especially in our 
college general education. This paper is replete with rhetorical ques- 
tions and with questions which have been raised but not fully an- 
swered. So it may be appropriate to end with another rhetorical ques- 
tion, “Is there any educational priority for our time which surpasses 
that of better equipping our students to deal with international 
issues?” The “how” of this question is not rhetorical and will demand 
much serious thought in the months and years immediately ahead. 
Fortunately, a promising beginning has been made in many places 
as a result of the fine initiative of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, the American Council on Education, and other groups. 
But we need not wait for new reports or for more stimulation from 


without. The challenge and the opportunity are apparent to all who 
look about them. 
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HE urgency of the topic derives from two factors new in American 

life: (1) the powerful role of the United States in world affairs 
and (2) the large number of our citizens who are sent or go overseas 
in military or government service, or as family members accompanying 
such persons, or as tourists. The possible negative effect of their im- 
pact on other countries leads to a consideration of training in attitudes 
as well as factual knowledge. This widespread, non-selective exodus 
of Americans abroad suggests that training for international under- 
standing should be part of the education of all elementary and high 
school teachers, as well as of college students. 

That the Universal Declaration of Human Rights summarizes the 
attitudes which promote international understanding seems to be the 
common belief. Special attention should be called to the importance 
of avoiding a purely emotional and prejudiced reaction to other 
peoples and of assisting other peoples to understand their own needs 
and potentialities. Emphasis should be placed on the need of finding 
suitable solutions, instead of insisting that the United States has an- 
swers for everyone’s problems, and of recognizing and accepting differ- 
ences as well as similarities between peoples which require both 
respect for others and friendly curiosity in them. Attention should 
be directed to the significance of psychological maturity and spiritual 
richness in equipping a person to understand both his own culture 
and that of another people. 

Nore: Chairman of Group 37 was J. Martin Ktorscue, President, 
Wisconsin State College at Milwaukee. 
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The objective of training in attitudes and knowledge is more easily 
stated than translated into method. The college should use every 
means at its disposal for increasing international understanding and 
preparing its students for America’s international role. With respect 
to relevant courses in the formal curriculum, there appear to be 
differences in opinion about the specific values to be derived from 
the study of foreign languages. The consensus of opinion is that 
desired attitudes and knowledge can be acquired through such formal 
courses as history, geography, economics, American civilization, social 
issues, foreign cultures, and international relations. Beyond course 
offerings the college should encourage travel and study abroad, par- 
ticipation in work camps, exchange of students and teachers with 
other countries, use of films and other visual aids and library displays, 
and extra-curricular activities which have international emphasis. 
Even if it requires reduction of detailed study of our European herit- 
age, greater emphasis should be given to studying the cultures of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America because of their increasing importance 
in world affairs. 

Over 30,000 students are now coming to the United States annually 
from other countries. This large number suggests that problems may 
arise during the next decade when increased enrollments of American 
students put pressure on colleges to reduce the percentage of foreign 
students accepted. Difficulties which many foreign students face in 
adjusting to American college life and in finding their place on return 
to their own countries suggest the need for more careful selection. 
This should include consideration of ties with home, such as jobs 
and family connections, which will encourage the student to return 
home instead of remaining in the United States. Other suggestions 
include more careful placement in American colleges, a limited period 
of sojourn in America, and less emphasis on acquiring American 
degrees if they are useless at home. 

Finally, attention should be directed to the need for encouraging 
qualified American students to prepare for government and other 
international service and for making available specific information 
of educational requirements for such careers. 
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. question, ‘““What are some of the more effective ways of meeting 
student needs in humanities through programs of general edu- 
cation?”, is appropriate for our consideration today because of recent 
emphasis upon student-centered training. Sidney J. French describes 
three stages in the evolution of general education: “the trend toward 
survey courses offering a broad view of several related fields; the 
movement toward required, common curricula and courses focused on 
significant ideas or problems; and, finally, the tendency toward student- 
centered programs evident at the present time.”? This recent phase 
is not so much a change in direction as in emphasis, an attempt to add 
a new dimension through more effective teaching to what we have 
already achieved in curricular revision. 

Recently a good many summaries of trends and descriptions of 
humanities courses in different kinds of institutions have been pub- 
lished. Drawing upon these materials and upon my experience in 
general education at Pennsylvania College for Women, I have formu- 
lated several questions which I hope are sufficiently broad to stimulate 
critical thinking about student needs in the humanities and ways of 
meeting these needs. 

My first question relates to the widespread concern about the lack 
of an integrating force in contemporary culture. 

1. How can the humanities serve the student’s need for an integrat- 
ing principle in modern life? In what ways and to what extent can 
we achieve a valid synthesis in the correlated course that cuts across 
such diverse fields as art, literature, music, philosophy, and history? 
Most of us agree with the premise that the student needs guidance in 
finding interrelationships among the materials he studies, but educa- 
tors disagree as to the ways this can be done and the extent to which 
directed classroom correlations, particularly among works of art in 
different mediums, are valid. Harold Taylor says: “Integration comes 
from within, and no amount of integrating and correlating of subjects 
in external ways will achieve a genuine integration unless the student 
himself is affected totally both in intellect and emotion. . . . It is hard 
to achieve this aim through a prescribed curriculum in the humani- 





1 This paper introduced the discussion topic, “What are some of the more effective ways 

of meeting student needs in humanities through programs of general education ?” 

2Sidney J. French, ed., Accent on Teaching, Harper and Bros., New York City, 1954, pp 
4. 
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ties.””? Yet, Arnold Didier Graeffe has devoted a volume, Creative Edu- 
cation in the Humanities, to the proposition that it is both possible 
and advisable to correlate materials from such separate disciplines as 
music and literature through teaching devices. And Joseph Axelrod 
reports still another point of view: “Each text or work of art, being 
the individual entity which it is, calls for its own frame and should 
not be forced into any other . . . neither ‘cultures’ nor ‘problems’ nor 
[sic] ‘topics’ should constitute the units of the course. The master- 
pieces themselves are the only proper units.”® These views are sufh- 
ciently varied, perhaps, to suggest the range of opinion found in recent 
writing on the topic before us. 

I agree with Mr. Taylor that ultimately integration must come from 
within, and with Mr. Axelrod that the work of art is, at least in one 
sense, a self-contained entity. But, like Mr. Graeffe, I believe that, 
if one of the student’s basic needs is the development of an ability 
to correlate materials and discover interrelationships, we must meet 
this need head-on by curricular means. The student can be taught 
to use controlling ideas, to make comparisons and contrasts in relation 
to them, and to arrive independently at a valid synthesis. This ability 
cannot be acquired casually, however; it demands constant practice 
within a course structure requiring the student to make his own syn- 
thesis and formulate his own point of view. And all the course 
mechanisms—lectures, discussions, examinations, and laboratory exer- 
cises—must re-enforce this skill over an extended period. 

2. How can the humanities serve the student’s need for commonality 
of experience—sharing with his contemporaries a common body of 
knowledge and a common concern with broad social issues? What 
aspects of the humanities can contribute to a sense of identification 
with other human beings and a creative leadership in working toward 
the common good? Surely we agree on the significance of this need, 
for compartmentalized higher education and society’s failure to recog- 
nize the values of a common cultural experience have given rise to the 
general education movement. And those of us now teaching in com- 
mon curricula are aware of the benefits of shared experience. The 
student gains from teaching that reflects unity of viewpoint, while 
instructors are able to build upon a common preparatory training of 
their students. In addition, the common curriculum achieves some- 
thing greater than increased teaching effectiveness. ‘The college com- 
munity is more than an academic environment; it is for many students 
a real society, a world in which to live, think, and compete for four 
years. The common curriculum, then, provides the best means we 
have found for attacking in the microcosm of the college community 


some of the problems of society as a whole. 
* Harold Taylor, On Education and rreedom, Abelard-Schuman, New York City, 1954, 


pp. 207, 213. 
“Arnold Didier Graeffe, Creative Education in the Humanities, Harper and Bros., New 

York City, 1951. 

5 Sidney J. French, op. cit., p. 66. 
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But serving the student's need for commonality of experience is not 

just a matter of establishing required courses. Despite our best inten- 
tions we may succeed in encouraging a common dislike for Milton 
instead of a common respect for him. Selection of books, plays, paint- 
ings, and music that will most effectively unite students in enthusias- 
tic, shared experience; choice of works that will make the student more 
intensely aware of himself as a member of society; and, above all, 
discovery of the most vital way of presenting these materials—these 
are our most urgent problems in serving the student’s need for com- 
monality of experience. 

Finally, the humanities have been traditionally the area most vitally 
concerned with social ideals. I believe the arts, philosophy, and history 
are by their very nature those subjects in the curriculum best suited 
to develop a student’s “sense of identification with other human 
beings.” 

If solidarity among students is one of our strongest potentials, we 
must not forget that, as an agency for preparing students to contribute 
effectively to democracy, general education in the humanities has 
another, equally important goal—training students to discover and 
develop their unique, personal talents. The liberal arts must free the 
individual for his fullest personal development within the framework 
of social responsibility. Indeed, we have been warned in a recent pub- 
lication that failure to do this may become a danger in the trend 
toward general education. Our third question recognizes this 
problem. 

3. How can the humanities serve the student’s need for individual- 
ized experience and opportunities to develop a personal point of view? 
In particular, how can the general education course involving large 
numbers of students studying materials selected for the group as a 
whole develop the unique potentialities of the individual student? 
Whereas the trend toward commonality of instruction is reflected 
explicitly in curricular experiment, our success in achieving individ- 
ualized instruction is more difficult to measure. We must look for it 
in the teacher's day-to-day relationships with students. To an extent 
we are dealing here with intangibles, but there are many teaching 
devices that can help to implement our aim. We can find ways to 
provide flexibility within fixed syllabi; to insure individual choice in 
reading or self-expression; and, above all, of presenting and discussing 
materials and ideas to encourage individual response and independent 
thinking. Many such teaching techniques, varying from school to 
school and creatively developed for particular courses, are described 
in recent publications. 

Robert F. Davidson has written that of “the four or five major pur- 
poses adopted in humanities courses at present the concern to provide 
for the student some broader understanding of his cultural heritage, 
and some enlarged cultural perspective in his own view of life is 





® Sidney J. French, op. cit., p. 92. 
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certainly the most common.”? Here we approach what the student 
himself recognizes as a deeply felt need. In the classroom we are 
asked again and again, “How will I be able to use what I am learning 
in my future life?” While the student’s notion of usefulness may not 
coincide at the moment with our own, his inquiry springs from a 
desire to master the world in which he lives. We ask, then: 

4. How can the humanities serve the student’s need for a perspective 
that will help him to take intelligent action as a citizen of the modern 
world? In what proportion and relationships should historical and 
contemporary materials be used in courses designed to serve this need? 
And what teaching techniques and attitudes will encourage the student 
to translate values inherent in the great works of the past into intelli- 
gent participation in his own contemporary world? Although we 
agree that the humanities must prepare the student for intelligent 
action in the world of today and tomorrow, our question suggests two 
corollary considerations. First, educators disagree with our use of 
historical and contemporary materials. Some recent statements would 
limit us to the study of great masterpieces. And who can be certain 
what is great in the arts today? Other writers maintain that it makes 
no difference whether contemporary or historical works are studied. 
I am convinced that, though it is undoubtedly possible to make tra- 
ditional materials pertinent to the student in terms of his own life, 
this is more intensively achieved with greater numbers of students 
when we teach with both modern and traditional materials. I further 
believe that, for maximum teaching effectiveness, these materials 
should be so arranged as to invite comparisons. At Pennsylvania 
College for Women we compare The Odyssey with The Old Man and 
the Sea, Phidias with Maillol, and Gulliver’s Travels with a modern 
satire, Brave New World. Only by repeated emphasis upon the rela- 
tionship between older and more recent thought can we show the 
student how valuable the classics are in shedding light on today’s 
problems. 

A: second point of difference among educators concerns the ways we 
teach the student to make use of values inherent in the arts and 
philosophy. Does the teacher’s responsibility end with presentation 
of course materials, or can he be instrumental in effecting a transfer 
of training from the classroom to the student’s thinking and behavior 
pattern? Is this transfer spontaneous or can it be directed? Are cer- 
tain materials more useful than others in effecting it? Does transfer 
of training take place at once or must we wait some years to discover 
whether our teaching has been effective? These questions merit con- 
sideration. My own belief is that unless there is transfer of training 
on the college level—an application of Aristotle’s concept of the 
“unities” to the writing of a college play, for instance—it is not likely 





7Earl James McGrath, a The Humanities in General Education, W. C. Brown Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, 1949, p. 290, 
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to take place later. While this process must ultimately be voluntary 
and spontaneous, it can be stimulated by frequent,.directed practice. 

5. How can the humanities serve the student’s need, on the one 

hand, to perceive significant ideas and values, and on the other, to 
increase his aesthetic awareness of the forms great ideas have taken in 
works of art? In particular, must the non-verbal arts be aesthetically 
oriented while the verbal arts are given an historical or philosophical 
emphasis, or can we develop a balanced humanities program in which 
rational judgment and aesthetic sensitivity are seen as interdependent 
aspects of the totality of experience? This question was suggested by 
two observations and some problems stemming from them. First, we 
assume that student needs in the humanities are twofold—students 
need, on the one hand, to be able to use ideas, and, on the other, to 
become aesthetically aware. In practice we have tended to develop 
separate courses directed toward each of these needs instead of com- 
bining or equating them in a single approach. One reason is the 
difficulty of teaching music and the plastic arts in connection with 
readings in literature and philosophy. .As a result our humanities 
courses divide into those emphasizing ideas in which music and art 
are either omitted or used largely to illustrate a content centering in 
reading, and those emphasizing aesthetics in which symphonies and 
paintings are correlated with novels and plays largely on a formal 
basis without major attention to ideological and philosophical impli- 
cations. Second, most humanities teachers have been trained as 
historians, philosophers, or practicing artists. Humanities staffs in 
local situations tend to be weighted toward one or another of these 
disciplines. Out of this situation three distinct types of humanities 
courses have emerged—those with a cultural-historical emphasis; those 
with a philosophical orientation; and, with increasing frequency dur- 
ing the past few years, those with an aesthetic focus. 

It seems to me that we ought to consider not only what we are 
currently doing to serve the student’s need for heightened aesthetic 
awareness and for increased understanding of great ideas, but also the 
ways in which these needs re-enforce each other. I think we must move 
toward more unity and completeness in teaching the humanities. The 
work of art is, inherently, all of the things we now teach students to see 
in it in different kinds of courses with separate disciplines. Sophocles’ 
Antigone is a self-contained work of art; it is a tragedy related to other 
tragic plays from Hamlet to Death of a Salesman; it is a manifestation 










































































r of the classical spirit also found in the Parthenon sculptures; it is a 
: statement about the relationship between man’s loyalty to the state 
- and to his God; it is a social document stemming from a particular 
g civilization. To see Antigone as only one of these things is not to see 
e it whole. To limit our study to one segment of its meaning is to 
ly deny the student the richness and variety inherent in the humanities. 
ce In conclusion, I believe we should remember that the student’s needs 





of which we have been speaking are akin to our own. Like the students, 
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we want to feel that our interests and knowledge have an important 
place in the broader scheme of things. We want to share our ex- 
periences with other educators without loss of freedom to develop as 
individual scholars and creative artists. We want our work in the 
liberal arts to help shape the world in which we live. The satisfac- 
tions we have found in the humanities are the same satisfactions the 
students find in them. Through recognizing the needs and purposes 
we have in common with our students, we can achieve the confidence 
necessary to make the humanities function in our civilization and in 
the lives of the young men and women we teach. 
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ms UMANITIEs courses in the general education program offer unique 

possibilities for meeting student needs by helping students devel- 
op both ethical and aesthetic values. Methods for meeting student 
needs may vary from school to school, but, in every situation, course 
organization should be governed not only by selection of subject mat- 
ter which the humanities faculties may think important and basic, but 
also by a careful analysis of student needs as the student himself 
interprets them. 

At present, humanities offerings appear in various organizational 
patterns: the course may be taught by a teacher broadly prepared in 
the various fields, or by a group of specialists; it may be required, or 
elective; it may be closely integrated, or sectional; it may be offered 
by collaborating departments, or under a special division of general 
education. 

Also, the humanities course may be presented with various kinds 
of emphasis: the historical the aesthetic, the philosophical, or the 
psychological analysis of the materials chosen. 

However, out of this apparent confusion of methods and procedures 
there emerge some significant common factors in the successful 
humanities offering: 

1. Whether or not the course unfolds in terms of ethical values 
inherent in the works studied, or the aesthetic values, it should begin 
with materials and experiences close to, and exciting to, the students 
and should move toward the discovery of a sound philosophy of life. 

2. The course should constantly focus attention on relationships: 
relationships between our cultural heritage and contemporary prob- 
lems and creative activity; relationships between classroom study and 


Note: Chairman of Group 38 was Rosert F. Davinson, Professor 
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actual experiences outside the class; relationships among the arts at 
different levels, including aesthetic, philosophical, and psychological. 

3. The “uses” or values of the course should be made increasingly 
apparent to the student as the course proceeds, by emphasizing ways 
in which the student can identify himself with the works being studied, 
thereby gaining insights into his own personality and his relations 
with other people and the world in which he lives. 

4. The course should point out the major importance of respon- 
sible, sensitive, individual judgment in both the aesthetic and ethical 
areas of life. 

5. The course should encourage the student, through individualized 
projects and assignments, to discover his own special interests and 
abilities. 

Finally, in order to present such courses, there is an increasing need 
for college teachers trained at the graduate school level, both inten- 
sively in one field of specialization and broadly in other humanities 
areas in which they have an enthusiastic interest. In-service training, 
actual work, and discussion with fellow staff members in special fields 
may serve as an important part of teacher preparation. 

The willingness to experiment, to continue study in various related 
humanities fields, and to refer constantly to the personal development 
of individual students in the classes become vital characteristics of the 
successful humanities teacher. 
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HAVE borrowed the central thesis of this presentation from a remark 

made by Newton Edwards, a professor formerly at the University of 
Chicago, and currently on the staff of the University of South Caro- 
lina. You will remember him as one of the consultants to the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education, and as one of the authors 
of an important text in the history of education. Mr. Edwards’ remark 
was to the effect that—and I am not sure that I quote exactly—the fruits 
of higher education have traditionally been personal and private. . . . 
In the years immediately ahead, it is clear that higher education must 
move so that its fruits are also social and public. 
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To me, this is an interesting point of view from which to approach 
the problem of identifying and evaluating the ways in which students’ 
needs can be met through programs of general education science. Is 
there a harmony between the need of the individual and the demands 
of society? How do we move through present concerns for individual 
training in science toward improvement of contribution to both indi- 
vidual life and the society in which we live? 

First, permit me to identify some of those peculiar characteristics of 
current social and public needs which seem to me to bear with especial 
force upon programs of general education science. 

Paramount among these needs is that for trained technicians in the 
fields of science and its applications. We have been hearing much of 
the general need for scientists and engineers; since the publication of 
Science—The Endless Frontier by Vannevar Bush, federal commissions, 
professional societies, and technical schools of all sorts have been 
busying themselves with attempts to ascertain the dimensions and the 
projections of this problem. What is the upshot of all the talk and 
writing? Briefly, it is this: first, there is clearly a need for more tech- 
nically trained people; second, the need is quite broadly spread across 
the fields of human endeavor; and third, the social order’s consump- 
tion of scientists and engineers may be expected to increase sharply 
through the years ahead, quite out of direct proportion to population 
growth or to the other usual indexes of national development. What 
is the meaning of this social need to workers in general education 
science? 

Hardly less significant than the newly illuminated vast demand for 
scientists and technicians is the need for improved public understand- 
ing of the radical change in the nature of our economic dependencies. 
At this point I shall not undertake the outlining of that change in 
detail; I am sure that many of you have been as interested in its 
accurate description as I. But, to be sure that we are thinking to- 
gether, I will point out such things as the radical change in employ- 
ment patterns of the past 50 years—the new jobs, the organization move- 
ment, the reduction in length of the work-week, the movement toward 
centralization of control brought abgut by improved transportation 
and communications; the phenomenon of technological unemploy- 
ment and our inability so far to escape it, and the like. 

The third of these items of great public and social consequence for 
general education science is the need for strengthening, by any avail- 
able means, the side of intelligence in the current violent struggle be- 
tween rationality and irrationality for control in the conduct of 
human affairs. This is an ancient and an honorable contest for the 
exponents of science; it was the appearance of empirical science which 
ushered in the present phases of this historic contest. Science is no 
newcomer to the battle. However, her weapons are a bit rusty at the 
moment, it seems to me; for a good many years now, she has not 
heard the battle trumpets, and she has occupied herself with the arts 
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of intellectual peacetime. In a sense, if one contrasts her with the 
science of the time of Voltaire, she is fat, lazy, and complacent, secure 
in her successes, unaware that the enemy is at the gates. What can the 
program of general education science bring to this conflict? 

Now, these contributions which general education science might be 
expected to make, in addition to its usual contributions, must be 
through actual students. The design of general education activities 
is a theoretical task; the activities themselves are carried on within a 
matrix of real conditions. Again I must make a selection among the 
considerable number of known conditions; these are the conditions 
which seem to me to be of greatest current consequence. 

First in impact upon programs is the incoming student: the kind 
and quality of his preparation, his general competence, his hopes, 
aspirations, and his current intellectual, physical, and social needs. 
Typically, we concern ourselves in science with his training, com- 
petence, and intellectual needs, insofar as we can determine them. 
Typically, our incoming student is not what we would like him to be 
in these matters; but most of us have learned to take him as he is. 
Meanwhile, we hope that some day, somehow, he will present himself 
to us better informed, better disciplined, surer of his aims, particu- 
larly in science, and more completely in accord with our own sets of 
values so far as the living of a life is concerned. Whatever he is, he 
controls what we are able to do, by virtue of the level of his beginning 
with us and the plasticity which he demonstrates with respect to our 
hopes and aims. 

It would no doubt be quite difficult to find an individual who is 
not aware that student input to higher institutions will sharply rise 
numerically during the next few years. Some of us may not be gen- 
uinely aware that changes of this type historically have brought with 
them sharp increases in range of characteristics of incoming students. 
For the unrestricted admissions of state-supported higher institutions 
this means real problems in program design and operation; to private 
institutions of clearly held admission processes this means less change 
than in state institutions, but change, nevertheless. Typically, these 
changes are in the direction of less effective academic preparation, 
more concern with vocational preparation, less concern with intellec- 
tual activity per se, and lower average basic competence. These are 
not attractive prospects for many of us, but we shall have to live with 
them. 

For instructors in general education science, there is an additional 
difficulty associated with this change. It is no indictment, nor even a 
criticism of thousands of competent and dedicated science teachers, 
to observe that secondary science is in a generally unsatisfactory con- 
dition from the point of view of the college and the technical school. 
The curricula remain substantially descriptive and non-quantitative; 
there is great overlap (for example, simple machines are taught at 
fifth or sixth grade, in ninth grade general science, and again for those 
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who elect it, in physics), and there is little evidence of significant 
service of the kinds of needs presented here. Let me emphasize again 
both the difficulty of generalization concerning secondary school 
science and my awareness of the existence of many excellent secondary 
programs. However, even these excellent programs may be expected to 
be altered under the impact of the student loads already in view. 

There is an even more serious derivative of this anticipated influx: 
its impact on staff requirements. We are already in a period of 
scarcity, so far as total supply of scientifically trained people is con- 
cerned. What will be our opportunity for effective staffing in general 
education science within three or four or five years, when available 
facilities are filled and admissions applications have become burdens 
instead of manna from the heavens? 

We have a recent experience which will give us a clue: the postwar 
bulge in enrollment. In this situation, we employed the best of the 
science teachers from the neighboring secondary schools. We used 
graduate students in elementary instruction even more than usual. 
We increased class size tremendously. These things we did not mind 
so much; we knew that the pressure would pass within a reasonable 
period. It did—with the help of the Korean crisis, we developed a 
negative pressure, from which we are just now recovering. 

These processes will not serve us in the coming difficulty. The 
science staffs of the secondary schools are already seriously depleted, 
and replacement rate is substantially below need. By the time the 
heavy load is upon us in the colleges, the secondary schools will already 
be swollen with students, and their science staffs will already be loaded 
to their breaking points. Our graduate schools will be at low ebb, 
due to the progress of the low-enrollment period through the system. 
Clearly we are going to be pitifully short of qualified staff, particularly 
in science and in mathematics. How shall we meet the demands upon 
general education science in this difficult situation? Can we hope to 
move toward improved satisfaction of individual needs, toward im- 
proved service of critical social needs, under the handicaps of changing 
student input and decreasing staff adequacy? Can we hope even to 
maintain current performance levels of our students? Or, must we steel 
ourselves to the endurance of decline in average quality of general 
education output and reduction in levels of advanced training until 
the graduate schools fill, the industrial and governmental demands are 
satiated, and we can begin again the long pull back toward improve- 
ment of quality of educational output? 

There is an intimate, regenerative action between the programs in 
general education science and the total science education program of 
the nation. By that, I mean that the general education program in 
science has a far greater impact on total science education—including 
the development of specialists in science and engineering—than is 
usually recognized. This action operates through the teacher educa- 
tion programs. 
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The general education science program is usually the total college 
science program for prospective teachers in non-science fields. The 
elementary teacher, the secondary school teacher of English, the sec- 
ondary school principal—all these typically have minimal contact with 
science in college programs, due to their concerns with other types of 
training. However, they are important factors in the guidance activi- 
ties of the typically organized secondary school or elementary school. 
Quite apart from the effect upon the stimulation and training of 
science teachers, the general education courses in science are tremen- 
dously important in the development of secondary and elementary 
science programs through their impact upon non-science teachers. 
Effective interpretation of modern science to the non-science teacher 
may well be as important to science education in the large as the 
development of effective teachers of science. 

I have mentioned briefly several situations which bear, heavily, I 
think, on general education science. By way of review, here they are 
again: the scarcity of technical people; general lack of grasp of the 
shift in the place of science in our culture; the current struggle be- 
tween rationality and irrationality; an impending increase in student 
load, with attendant serious staffing difficulties; staff attrition and 
increased loads in secondary science; the movement of general educa- 
tion science to a central place in teacher education. These situations 
have important consequences for planning in general education 
science, it seems to me. Here are the consequences, as I see them: 

1. Secondary science, already operating at less than optimum levels, 
may be expected to make still less contribution to its students in the 
years ahead, due to the continued staff attrition and increased student 
load. 

2. General education science is emerging as a far more significant 
part of the total societal effort than it has been, due to the difficulties 
in which secondary science is embroiled. 

3. General education science in colleges will be hard put to main- 
tain current performance levels, under the impact of inadequate staff 
and increased range of student input. 

4. General education science is probably the primary hope, under 
present circumstances, for improvement of lower school science, for 
beginning the effective interpretation of the impact of science on 
society, and for effective location and stimulation of the needed in- 
creases in supply of scientists and engineers. 

5. It is time for natural science to re-enter the struggle for the minds 
of men. General education science can lead the way. 

How, then, shall we undertake movement from principally private 
and personal returns of general education science toward development 
of some of the more social and public returns? Here are some sugges- 
tions which make sense to me: 

1. Begin immediately to plan to hold present levels of instruction, 
under the clearly visible increase in loads and changes in characteris- 
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tics of input. For a starter, if you are in a state institution, assume 
that you will have perhaps twice as many students as you now have, 
and that your average freshman will know less about science than he 
knows now. Make a special effort to find those parts of the program 
which can safely be entrusted to large group instruction. Redesign 
programs to bring the precious resources of competent staff to bear in 
those activities in which such competence is indispensable. 

2. Begin immediately to stimulate additional supply of technically 
trained individuals. Teachers of general education science, teachers of 
secondary science, professional scientists, and engineers are drawn from 
the same pool of early interests and competencies. The range of second- 
ary school programs will increase; there will be greater distances than 
there are now between the best and the poorest. For your institution, 
develop the best possible program of advancement by examination of 
which you are capable. 

3. Begin frankly to turn student discussion toward the application 
of modern empirical rationalism to the problems of the day. This 
activity will become relatively simple when we undertake interpreta- 
tion of the impact of science on society as a function of general educa- 
tion science. Many of you remember Anton J. Carlson’s famously 
persistent inquiry in all discussion: “What is the evidence?” Can we 
hope to develop students who habitually make Mr. Carlson’s inquiry? 

4. Make it your business to be accurately informed and as helpful 
as possible in the lower school programs in your service areas. Pay 
especial attention to the development of the prospective teachers of all 
fields who are in your general education programs, for these are the 
people who control college student input and the programs of science 
in your feeder schools. If you feel that your general education science 
programs are being badly weakened—as I am sure many of you already 
feel—try to strengthen the elementary and secondary science programs 
in your service area. 

I know you are as tired as I of the continuing cries of “Wolf!” with 
which we live today. I hope you will forgive me if I remind you once 
again that, more nearly than in any other field of instruction, it is 
proper to say that our nation will stand or fall in these troublous times 
by what we do in instruction in science. 
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5 ie ways of meeting student needs in general education science 
cannot be considered apart from the ways general education, liberal 
education, and higher education meet or should meet these needs. 
General education science and general, liberal, and higher education 
are responsive to the needs of students if and when they impart a habit 
of mind (critical thinking) and an awareness of the world of ideas 
(principles and hypotheses). Critical thinking is viewed as much an 
approach as a method. The ideas in general education particularly 
and in liberal and higher education to a major but lesser degree should 
be those that enable a man to make tritical appraisals of himself and 
of his society. One’s thinking and ideologies must be re-examined or 
a man ceases to grow intellectually, and when this happens he ceases 
to be educated. 

Testing the hypothesis advanced above concerning the implications 
for general education science courses, based on student needs, the 
following analysis is made: 

1. Vocational needs. These are met by early and wide election of 
science courses because scientific aptitude can thus be discovered; 
this helps to augment technical and scientific manpower pools. Up- 
to-the-minute courses are our best answer to changing vocational 
requirements. Broad, integrated courses are most likely to give the 
student technical and personal resources to fall back upon in techno- 
logical unemployment. Courses with a theoretical emphasis are the 
best preparation for new fields, new jobs. Textbooks should be avoided 
where possible because they cannot be kept up to date, replaced by 
current as well as classical supplementary reading material. 

2. Personal needs. These are met in courses where easy student 
participation is possible. In this way the student can see to it that 
his questions are answered. Differences in aptitudes and ability are 
accommodated by varied educational experiences, lectures, confer- 
ences, demonstrations, laboratories, and the like; by small classes, by 
problem approaches in lectures, conferences, demonstrations, and 
laboratories; by essay and non-memory questions on examinations. 
Credit by examination is encouraged; a man should not be forced to 
take something that he knows and can prove that he knows. Encour- 
age informal out-of-class teaching particularly by students, of fellow 
students. 

3. Social needs. See vocational needs above. These are met by 
providing non-technical courses for the non-scientists. In this way 
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the non-science student may lose his fear of science, discover a latent 
talent, or acquire sufficient information to teach science in the high 
schools. If he acquires only some understanding of it, this is im- 
portant in society and in the support of science. 

4. Intellectual needs. By definition, the needs of the intellect can 
only be met by the exercise of that intellect (critical thinking) in the 
primary business of intellect (ideas), by courses that challenge the 
best in the poorest and the best in the best. 
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\W HAT I should like to do in this statement. is not to develop a 


parade of stunning novelties but simply to suggest some of the 
basic aspects of our work that we must all consider in trying to find 
“more effective ways of meeting student needs in communication 
through programs of general education.” For the sake of coherence, 
I shall try to group these aspects under three heads: (1) the students, 
(2) the instructor, and (3) the program. 


The Students 


Ordinarily, we should expect that students now graduating from 
our high schools would be better trained than ever before in the skills 
of verbal communication: reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 
We know far more about the nature of language than we did 25 years 
ago, and far more too about teaching these skills. Yet, 1 doubt very 
much that students entering our colleges in the next five or ten years 
will be better trained and, indeed, I venture to predict that they are 
likely to be more poorly trained. 

There are a number of reasons for this prediction. In the first 
place, we are not getting our share of brilliant young people in high 
school teaching. Working conditions and salaries are not attractive. 
Scholarships are not so readily available as they are in the scientific 
and technological fields. And sporadic attacks by self-appointed cul- 
tural vigilantes on teachers and on the schools have undoubtedly dis- 


1 This paper introduced the discussion topic, ““‘What are some of the more effective ways 
of meeting student needs in communications through programs of general education?” 
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couraged many potential teachers with liberal inclinations. Some 
school administrators, moreover, admit that they do not want bright, 
imaginative young teachers because they do not want anyone who 
“might get things stirred up.” Whatever the causes may be, the 
almost universal testimony throughout the country is that students 
going into education when measured against other students in college 
have lower IQ’s or place considerably below the average on college 
aptitude tests. At my own institution, students registering for courses 
in education in the fall of 1953 had a mean composite entrance test 
score of 59.6. This compared with a score for students in physics 
of 70.3 and for students in English of 68.7. Some of these students 
specializing in physics and English may end up teaching in high 
school but not a great many of them. It is far more likely that the 
men specializing in physical education will teach in high school, and 
will teach not only physical education but English and social science 
as well. Their mean composite score was 30.3. 

This suggests a related problem, that of the left-handed teacher in 
the high school language arts programs. By the “left-handed teacher,” 
I mean the one who is equipped primarily to teach another subject 
but who is handed an English class or two, presumably because he 
speaks a recognizable variety of English and should therefore be able 
to teach it. In many states a teacher can be certified for teaching 
language arts with no more training under his belt than the required 
English he took during his freshman and sophomore years in college. 
With more students in our schools and teachers harder to get, the 
practice of assigning English classes to almost anyone is bound to 
increase. This is especially true in the smaller schools where the 
superintendents tend first to hire specialists in science, home eco- 
nomics, football, and social science. These persons, it is felt, can 
make a respectable pass at teaching English whereas the English 
teacher can hardly be entrusted with a science class or the girls’ 
basketball team. As nearly as we can approximate the situation, the 
medium high school in the United States, with an enrollment of about 
135, has one English teacher with a modest amount of training in the 
field. Any other work in the language arts in such a school is taught 
by specialists in other fields. 

The picture is even worse than this, for the trained instructor is so 
overloaded with extra-curricular activities that he has little energy or 
time for his regular work. To him fall the yearbook, the class plays, 
the school paper, the literary programs for school assemblies, parent- 
teacher association meetings, and a generous assortment of responsi- 
bilities for what pass as artistic and cultural activities in the com- 
munity. He almost never gets time off to attend national or regional 
conventions of language arts teachers, and he has little time to read the 
professional journals. 

When you consider additionally the overcrowding of high school 
classes, the tremendous teacher loads, and the demanding nature of 
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instruction in language arts, it is little short of miraculous that the 
high school teachers do as well as they do. Let me emphasize briefly 
their problem. They are dealing with language habits which the 
students have acquired in the home and community and which are, 
therefore, sanctioned by the home and community. To help the 
students overcome whatever is substandard in these habits, they need 
opportunity to work with the students individually, they need time 
to give the student as much practice as possible, they need the support 
and help of at least other members of the faculty, and they need 
students who have the will to improve. In the typical high school 
they ordinarily have none of these things. 

So I am afraid that I must report that we shall continue to get many 
students who are poorly prepared. Unfortunate as this may be, it 
would not be too bad a situation if the students came to us eager for 
better training. But as any college communication skills instructor 
can testify, most students are not eager to be trained—or at least they 
are not eager for the kind of training we think they should have. 
This is because they share with the public at large a number of miscon- 
ceptions about language and communication that cause them to resist 
instruction. To turn this into the language of the psychologist, their 
felt needs are not identical to their real needs. Let me itemize some of 
these misconceptions that have to be overcome before effective training 
can take place. 

1. There is something absolute and immutable called ‘“‘good Eng- 
lish” which is the possession of a favored few and which is hopelessly 
out of the reach of the many. 

2. Effective writing and speaking can best be learned by memoriz- 
ing grammatical rules. 

3. A large vocabulary is per se a sign of competence and wisdom. 

4. The slow reader gets more out of what he reads. 

5. Reading ability is largely a matter of intelligence. 

6. Continual practice eliminates the need for any training in 
listening. 

7. Some people are born speakers or writers and others are not. 

8. There is less need for writing now than there used to be. 

None of these misconceptions (and others like them) can be rooted 
out easily. They are twined and entwisted with the prejudices of 
the students and their parents; they are products of ignorance and 
sloth and apathy; they are the result of unconscious rationalizing; 
some of them are identifiable with the desire for security in a world 
that seems uncertain and ambiguous. To deal with them we need 
the wisest instructors we can obtain. 


The Instructional Staff 


About the instructional staff I can do little more than repeat what 
has been said many times: that a person trained to teach communica- 
tion skills is hard to find and even harder to keep. 
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College instructors are ordinarily not trained to teach composition 
and almost never trained to teach an integrated course in communi- 
cation. If they have done their graduate work in English, their formal 
training has been largely in literary history or criticism; if they have 
or are getting their doctorates in speech, they may be specialists in 
anything from stuttering to stage lighting. Indeed, like high school 
teachers, their experience in composition or communication is fre- 
quently limited to the required courses they took as undergraduates. 

Some progress is being made in overcoming this unhappy situation, 
at least so far as the teaching of one skill is concerned. A few uni- 
versities, such as Chicago and Michigan, have instituted required 
courses for their doctoral candidates that deal, in part, with the 
teaching of composition at the college level. A committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, under the chairmanship of 
Warner Rice of the University of Michigan, has given considerable 
encouragement to the development of courses designed to help prepare 
graduate students for college teaching. And the Conference on Col- 
lege Composition and Communication through its conventions and 
publications is adding additional encouragement. The time may 
come, therefore, when we shall no longer see a new instructor venture 
timidly into his first composition class armed with nothing more than 
a textbook and a new piece of chalk. 

But what persons are being formally prepared to teach in com- 
munication skills courses where they must assume responsibility for 
training the students not only in one skill but in four? A few insti- 
tutions, such as Florida State, are permitting students to plan doc- 
toral programs which will prepare them for teaching in such courses. 
Colleges and universities, such as Minnesota, Michigan State, Stephens, 
and Iowa, must depend upon on-the-job training programs. The best 
any of them can hope for is to pick up a person with experience in a 
similar program or to find someone with a major, say, in English and 
a minor in speech. Small colleges and universities with communication 
skills programs find it next to impossible to pick up trained personnel. 

The difficulty is not only that little formal training is offered for 
teaching in such courses, but also that instructors do not stay in the 
field. Of the literally hundreds of instructors whom we have had 
on the lowa communication skills staff since the fall of 1944 I can 
think of only three who have tried to create reputations for themselves 
in the field of communication. Many are still teaching in one kind 
of a freshman program or another, but they are doing this only because 
they have to, and they are yearning for the happier days when they 
will have electives in speech or in literature. 

The reasons for this situation are clear to all of us. Teaching fresh- 
man and sophomore courses does not carry the prestige that teaching 
advanced courses does. The students are not so interested in the 
subject and so intellectually mature, though they are often more eager 
and interesting. Teaching communication or composition is hard 
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work, requiring hours of exhausting work in the grading of themes. 
The course content is not so clearly defined as that in advanced 
courses, and instruction must change somewhat with every new class. 
Old notes are not so easily used as they are, say, in Shakespearean 
drama or American colonial literature. Most important, however, 
is the fact that salary increases and promotions are not so readily 
available to teachers in this field. It is a rare dean, indeed, who is 
willing to boost a man through the professional chairs because of his 
contributions to a freshman course in communication. At institutions, 
such as Michigan State and Stephens, where the communication skills 
program is a department in itself, normal advancements for good 
teaching and for research in communication are possible. The same 
is true in divisions of integrated studies like those at Illinois and 
Wisconsin. But these are the exceptions. Ordinarily, as we all know, 
an instructor must call attention to himself by publication in a more 
traditional and highly specialized field. 


The Program 


In a communication skills course we are dealing with language 
habits, primarily, not a body of content. Our problem is to overcome 
ineffective habits and to supplant them with effective ones. To do this, 
at least three elements in the college program are necessary: (1) 
a program that is flexible enough to allow the instructor to deal with 
individual problems, (2) a program that gives the students ample 
time and opportunity for practice, and (3) a faculty that insists upon 
good reading, writing, listening, and speaking in all courses, and not 
just in communication skills. 

At the present time few colleges and universities go to any great 
lengths in individualizing their training beyond scheduling a sub- 
freshman course for the poorly prepared and expressing the pious hope 
that instructors will confer frequently with their students. Most schools 
operate as though all students have identical language habits, for they 
require them to take the same two-semester course, use the same text- 
book, and submit to the same assignments and examinations. 

Encouraged by some administrators and by such national groups as 
the Conference on College Composition and Communication and the 
National Society for the Study of Communication, however, certain 
colleges and universities are moving toward greater individualism in 
their training. These moves take various forms: smaller classes; 
sectioning based on the results of rather elaborate diagnostic tests; 
complete exemption for the very best students; accelerated and slow 
courses for the well prepared and the poorly prepared students; clinics 
in writing, reading, and speech for students with especially acute 
problems; differentiated materials; special projects to meet special 
needs; and so on. No institution that I know of has exploited all of 
these possibilities for adjusting the training to the student; a few 
schools have exploited many of them. 
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But individualized attention is not enough. Bad habits are over- 
come only when they are supplanted by good ones. And for this to 
happen, there must be time for practice. Possibly the most glaring 
weakness of even our best known courses in communication through- 
out the country is that there is too much in them. In varying per- 
mutations and combinations they include elements of psychology, 
logic, general semantics, linguistics, literature, the mass media, study 
procedures, library usage, personality development, and major prob- 
lems of the modern world. Frequently there is so much discussion of 
this heterogeneous subject matter that there is too little time for 
training the students in the skills themselves. Ironically, some of 
the more traditionally oriented freshman English courses, inadequate 
as they may be in some respects, give the students more practice, at 
least, in writing than the new and supposedly better communication 
courses. 

Even with the course content carefully restricted, a communication 
course should have more than the average number of meetings a week. 
Customarily, freshman English courses have met three hours a week. 
When many of these were converted to courses in communication, the 
number of meetings was not increased. The results have been courses 
in which speech must be slighted or training in the other skills pared 
down. Four meetings a week seems to be the minimum number 
required for a good communication course, with five meetings being 
preferable. Five meetings allow for two papers a week, at least two 
talks every three weeks, and numerous exercises in reading and listen- 
ing. Of course, many faculties are outraged by the request that so 
many hours be devoted to communication, and immediately accuse 
the communication staff of the most heinous of all possible crimes, 
empire building. What they forget is the obvious fact that the com- 
munication staff is dealing with habits, not a systemized body of 
information, and that with habits time for frequent practice is the 
sine qua non of improvement. 

Fewer meetings a week for the communication course might be 
adequate if the entire faculty of a college took an interest in student 
communication and insisted upon a high level of proficiency in it. 
Unfortunately, as we all know, this is not so. If anything, college 
faculties are becoming less helpful in this regard. In a recent survey, 
a Ford Foundation fellow discovered that probably fewer than one- 
third of the members of a typical college faculty are now requiring 
term papers and essay-type examinations. The others rely wholly 
upon objective-type quizzes. Many of those who do employ essay-type 
tests admit that they read them only for certain “points” they want 
the students to make. They further admit that though it might be 
important to see how the students qualify these points or relate them, 
they do not have time to read the tests that carefully. I know of 
one department head who does not even require his students to read. 
He says that if they get what he has to tell them in class lectures he 
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will be satisfied. And almost no faculty members, including those in 
English and speech departments, require well organized recitations or 
check on student notebooks to see how well they have been listening. 

Every study I have read on the subject indicates that a college stu- 
dent reaches the peak of his proficiency in communication at the end 
of his freshman course and then begins slowly to revert to his old 
substandard habits. At Iowa we discovered that students in the 
middle of their junior year were writing at a level no better than 
entering freshmen who placed at about the 57th percentile rank on 
their diagnostic tests—and this despite the fact that these same juniors 
had been averaging about the 77th percentile rank on the same scale 
at the end of their freshman year. 

To slow down or halt this reversion, some schools are putting in 
junior or senior check-up tests, and sending the students who do poorly 
on them to appropriate clinics; Purdue impounds examination book- 
lets and requires of its upperclassmen more training in writing when 
they are found to write badly; a few colleges, such as Grinnell, have 
a required course in communication at the junior level. There is 
some help, too, from outside organizations. The Association of 
Chemistry Teachers in Midwestern Colleges, for example, is encourag- 
ing its members to insist upon better communication. These are all 
encouraging developments. But there is much yet to be done, and 
no training in a communication skills course will prove effective if 
it is not sanctioned and re-enforced by faculty members in other de- 
partments. I think it is almost axiomatic that a student will read and 
write and speak about as poorly as any instructor will allow him. 

There is one more weakness about our present work that I should 
like to mention. Most communication skills courses lay great empha- 
sis on the practical modes of communication. Generally their state- 
ments of objectives say something about preparing the student for his 
college work and for the demands of everyday living. My own im- 
pression is that some of them have become so practical on a small 
scale that they have become impractical on a large one. They show 
the student how to use the library, how to extract a modicum of in- 
formation from a textbook or newspaper, how to write a letter that 
has some unity and coherence, and how to give a speech without staring 
out of the window or annoying the listeners with queer mannerisms. 
All of these are admirable achievements but in the long run rather 
small ones. 

I am concerned that in emphasizing speed and accurate compre- 
hension of information in reading and listening we pay too little 
attention to the evaluation of that information, too little attention to 
the relation between fact and opinion, between evidence and general- 
izations. The future will lie heavily in our hands, indeed, unless, at 
least, our college students learn to discern the half truth, the big lie, 
guilt by association or accusation by innuendo, the blandishments of 
the demagogue, and the silky threats of our pseudo patriots. I know 
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that many communication skills courses are supposed to deal with 
these matters, but I have seen few exercises or tests that indicate they 
really do. Furthermore, how many courses encourage reading simply 
for the pleasure of contemplative analysis? We are so busy with a 
number of little practical things that somehow the days slip away 
and with them the big practical things that are so necessary to the 
enrichment of the individual and the preservation of our free way 
of living. 

I am concerned, too, that we emphasize manner in writing and 
speaking too much, and slide over the substance of what the students 
have to say. I know of some speech instructors who, though they 
probably do not realize it, put a premium on glibness, and ignore 
as an apparent irrelevancy any lack of integrity on the part of the 
speaker. Likewise, there are many English instructors who look first 
for mechanical accuracy and fluency, and second, if at all, for critical 
insight. And among neither speech nor writing specialists do I observe 
much concern for the value of self-expression as such, quite without 
regard to whether what is said will be of immediate practical value to 
the listener or reader. 

In short, I think that possibly the most elusive and yet the most 
serious of the weaknesses in present-day communication skills courses 
is that the sights, not in the stated objectives but in the everyday in- 
struction, are set too low. Better than any other person on a college 
faculty the communication skills instructor has the opportunity to 
develop in his students intellectual independence, personal integrity, 
and a persisting sense of social responsibility for what he says and 
writes. This the instructor can do daily through class discussion of 
reading matter, through his remarks on student themes, and through 
his suggestions about student speeches. But he will never do it if he 
reacts to student performances only as a pedant preoccupied with 
trifles and not as a human being concerned with the well being of his 
students and of his society. Actually, what I am inveighing against 
here, I suppose, is a subtle variety of anti-intellectualism which seems 
to me to have crept into our communication skills courses under the 
cloak of such terms as “service” and “practicality.” 

These, then, seem to me to be the chief problems in our communica- 
tion skills programs as they are presently constituted and operated. 
None of them is insoluble. All of them deserve our time and atten- 
tion. For we are dealing here with the skills that, when mastered, 
make not only college work, but life itself, rich and satisfying. 
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N OUR communication courses there is need to raise the level of what 
is communicated and the means of communication. 

The concern for what is communicated results from those courses 
in which great value appears to be placed on glibness without a corre- 
sponding value being placed on the responsibility of the student for 
his own statements. Holding a student responsible for his own state- 
ments is most easily achieved by students themselves holding each 
other in check, seeing that evidence is accurately reported and that 
generalizations do not go beyond the scope of the evidence available. 

Failure to maintain as high a standard as desirable in respect to 
how material is communicated may be the result of trying to do too 
many types of things in a communication class in which the changing 
of language habits should be of primary concern. A closely related 
problem is providing the influences which will encourage the student 
to continue the use of the improved language habits acquired in the 
communication course. ‘The best answer to this problem appears 
to be a continuous effort on the part of all college faculty members 
to improve the communication of college students throughout their 
college experience. However, the best way to influence a large per- 
centage of faculty members to assume this responsibility remains to 
be found. 

Underlying the difficulties in achieving maximum efficiency in col- 
lege communication classes is the difficulty in obtaining high quality 
instructors on both the secondary and college level. Relatively few 
instructors of high school English are adequately prepared to do a 
good job of teaching high school English, and many who are ade- 
quately prepared are so overloaded with extra-curricular activities that 
they do not have time to teach well. At the college level, a staff of 
good communication teachers is difficult to maintain for a variety of 
reasons. Very few people are being trained specifically to teach com- 
munication. Many of the people who are being utilized as communi- 
cation teachers are graduate students in the process of completing an 
advanced degree. Many people who teach communication are not 
interested in continuing this kind of teaching because of what seems 
to them to be the low academic status of communication teachers. 
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CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Conference, March 2, 1955. 


























RESOLUTION 1. ‘TALENTED YoutH. Whereas, our democratic society demands 
the maximum development of the abilities of every individual, and 


Whereas, the national welfare now needs especially the abilities of our most 
talented young people, and 


Whereas, the most effective utilization of the abilities of these talented young 
people requires extended education of high quality beyond high school, and 


Whereas, less than one-half of these young people now go to college and many do 
not graduate, and 


Whereas, the failure of these young people to continue their formal education 
results from a complex of circumstances, principally lack of financial resources and 
adequate motivation, 

Be It Resolved: That the Tenth National Conference on Higher Education 
request the Association for Higher Education to take steps to direct the attention 
of educators and of the public in general to the serious waste of the resources of 
youth with high abilities, and to take other appropriate steps looking toward the 
fuller realization of these presently undeveloped abilities. 








RESOLUTION 2. Tax ReELieF FoR COLLEGE Expenses. Whereas, the cost of a 
college education is now beyond the reach of many American families and repre- 
sents a serious financial sacrifice to many others, and 

Whereas, tax relief for expenses incurred in providing higher education would 
enable many more families to send their children to college, and thereby help keep 
open the educational opportunities for qualified American youth, 


Be It Resolved: That the Tenth National Conference on Higher Education 


endorse the principle of allowing a tax credit on payments of tuition and educa- 
tional fees made to tax-exempt colleges and universities. 

























RESOLUTION 3. CoLLece AND UNiversiry Housinc. Whereas, the present 
housing facilities on college and university campuses are entirely inadequate for 
present and anticipated enrollments despite the welcome assistance already given 
by the College Housing Loan Program, Titie IV of the Housing Act of 1950 (P. L. 
475, 8lsi Congress) , and 

Whereas, the regulations under which Title IV of the Housing Act, 1950, now 
operates prevent the program from being fully practical for self-liquidating projects, 

Be It Resolved: That the Tenth National Conference on Higher Education 
recommend a modification of the regulations governing the use of funds by provid- 
ing for the lowest interest rates consistent with the original Act; reducing the reserve 
fund requirement to the lowest reasonable level; and by making available as soon as 
possible the full amount of the funds provided under the Act, and 

Whereas, the 1953 amendment to Title 1V of the Housing Act of 1950 gives dis- 
cretionary power to the Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
to change the interest rate, thus introducing further elements of uncertainty for 
the colleges in the effective operation of the law, 

Be It Resolved: That the Tenth National Conference on Higher Education 
recommend that Title IV of the Housing Act of 1950, as amended, be further 
amended to withdraw the discretionary power of the Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency to change the interest rate. 






RESOLUTION 4. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY HOUSING EQUIPMENT AND FURNISHINGS. 
Whereas, the equipment and furnishings of college and university housing are 
integral and essential parts of the initial cost of such housing, and 
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Whereas, no provision is made for the financing of equipment and furnishings 
under Title IV of the Housing Act of 1950, thereby limiting the effectiveness of 
the College Housing Loan Program, 

Be It Resolved: That the Tenth National Conference on Higher Education 


urge the amendment of Title IV of the Housing Act, 1950, to permit the inclusion 
of equipment and furnishings expense in loans authorized under the Title. 


RESOLUTION 5. COLLEGE AND UNIverstry FACILITIES FOR AUXILIARY SERVICES 
OTHER THAN Housinc. Whereas, the existing facilities for auxiliary services other 
than housing on college and university campuses fall far short of meeting the needs 
of present and anticipated enrollments, and 

Whereas, facilities for auxiliary enterprises of colleges and universities may be of 
a self-liquidating nature, 

Be It Resolved: That the Tenth National Conference on Higher Education 


urge amendment of Title IV of the Housing Act, 1950, to include financing the 
construction and equipment of facilities for auxiliary services other than housing 


on college and university campuses. 


RESOLUTION 6. Wurire House CONFERENCE ON EpUCATION. Whereas, through- 
out the next fifteen years our nation is faced with a sharp and unprecedented 
increase in the number of college age youth, and 

Whereas, the programs, staff, and facilities of our nation for post-high school 
education are, therefore, totally inadequate to meet the forthcoming demands for 
education beyond high school, and 

Whereas, early studies and planning are essential if a national emergency and 
crisis in higher education is to be averted, 

Be It Resolved: That the Tenth National Conference on Higher Education 
urge the Committee for the White House Conference on Education in its work and 
planning to emphasize post-high school education, along with elementary and 
secondary education. 


RESOLUTION 7. UniversaL Minirary ‘TRAINING. Be It Resolved: ‘That the 
Tenth National Conference on Higher Education urge the Association for Higher 
Education actively to continue to scrutinize any legislation which proposes the 
adoption of universal peacetime military training. 


RESOLUTION 8. ReskARCH CONTRACTS AND GRANTS. Whereas, payments to 
institutions of higher learning, under Federal Government grants and contracts are 
for services performed and should in no sense be considered as subsidies, and 


Whereas, costs of a considerable number of Federal Government grants and con- 
tracts are currently computed on a basis which fails to reimburse institutions of 
higher learning for their total contract expenses, including indirect as well as 
direct costs, 

Be It Resolved: That the Tenth National Conference on Higher Education 
urge that contracts and grants between the Federal Government and institutions 
of higher learning be so drawn as to provide for reimbursement for total costs, 
indirect as well as direct. 


RESOLUTION 9. INTELLECTUAL FrEEDOM. Whereas, in spite of a growing 
recognition that our free society requires the preservation of intellectual freedom 
and in spite of the notable strengthening of the safeguards against infringements of 
civil liberties, it is clear that grave threats to intellectual freedom continue to 
exist and that eternal vigilance is the price of this freedom, 

Be It Resolved: That the Tenth National Conference on Higher Education 


reaffirm the position which it has consistently taken at the past six annual con- 
ferences, and which is so clearly stated in Resolution 10, 1953 conference: 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND INVESTIGATIONS. Whereas, this conference recognizes the 
clear need for maintaining freedom of teaching, inquiry and learning as essential to 
the preservation and strengthening of democracy and as basic in man’s long con- 
tinuing quest for truth, and 


Whereas, this conference holds that a teacher who wishes to enjoy the right to 
teach must himself accept the duty to teach the truth free from domination by 
communist, other totalitarian, and intolerant opinions, yet holding his convictions 
subject to revision in the light of experience and on the basis of observation, and 


Whereas, this conference believes that it is primarily a responsibility of colleges 
and universities to safeguard their internal integrity by demanding intellectual 
honesty and moral integrity of their faculty members, and by protecting them from 
intimidation or any unjustified interference with the proper performance of their 
academic duties, 

Be It Resolved: That this conference believe that in all investigations of dis- 
loyalty—congressional, institutional, or otherwise—(1) the accused shall be pre- 
sumed to be innocent until proved guilty, (2) those not innocent must be identified 
and punished according to law, and (3) procedures must be established and 
followed which will protect the fundamental rights and dignity of the individual 
under the Constitution. 


RESOLUTION 10. Appreciation. Whereas, the Tenth National Conference on 
Higher Education has brought together a cross section of higher education to 
examine cooperatively the issues and problems of higher education today, and 

Whereas, the success of this conference is due iargely to the wise leadership, 
careful planning and tireless efforts of the officers, the Executive and Planning 
Committees, the conference director and the staff of the Association, 


Be It Resolved: That this conference express its sincere appreciation to President 
John R. Emens; to Judson C. Ward, Jr., chairman, and the members of the Plan- 
ning Committee; to the Executive Secretary, G. Kerry Smith; to the committees and 
staff who assisted them in this splendid achievement and to the management of the 


Congress Hotel for the courtesies extended by all of its staff. 


RESOLUTION 11. Vererans Benerits. Whereas, legislation drafting men until 
1959 has been enacted and world conditions are unsettled, 


Be It Resolved: That this conference urge the adoption of a law similar to 
P.L. 550. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE: Wendell W. Wright, Vice President 
and Dean, School of Education, Indiana University, chairman; Felton G. Clark, 
President, Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical College; J. 
Broward Culpepper, Executive Secretary, Institutions of Higher Learning, Board 
of Control of Florida; Francis H. Horn, President, Pratt Institute; B. Lamar 
Johnson, Professor of Higher Education, University of California at Los Angeles; 
and John T. Wahlquist, President, San Jose State College. 





